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•POT  NEWS  AND  FEATURIM  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS,  ADVERTISERS  AND  AQENCIES 
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When  we  introduced  our  Single  Rate  Plan  on  a  com¬ 
bination  basis  last  May  we  got  rave  notices  from  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agency  people. 

But  the  real  success  has  been  at  the  box  office. 

We’ve  already  racked  up  $819,539.45  in  additional 
schedules  in  the  first  6  months.  And  orders  are  coming 
in  faster  every  day. 

No  use  being  coy.  It  looks  like  Single  Rate  is  an 
honest-to-goodness  smash  hit. 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
Chicago  Daily  News 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Copyrtght  1964.  F«tO  CnMrpriMS,  Inc. 


myi  POSTED  SOME  CHANCES  IN  SEATTU 


i  CnCUlATWN  I 


POST-INTELLIGENCER 

UP  2,353 

f  HE  SECOND  PAPER 
DOWN  363 


*ABC  Publisher's  Statement  September  30,  1964 
(Daily  circulation) 

Things  are  happening  in  the  Seattle  newspaper  field!  In 
one  year,  Seattle’s  morning  Post-Intelligencer  has  posted 
a  solid  daily  GAIN  of  2,353  copies.  During  the  same  year 
the  second  paper  LOST  363.  What’s  the  reason?  Could 
be  that  more  and  more  people  like  the  good  editing,  the 
SPARKLE  of  Seattle’s  great  morning  daily.  Or  they  pre¬ 
fer  the  solid  news  content  offered  through  FIVE  news 
services  and  a  great  local  staff.  For  whatever  reason,  P-I 
circulation  is  growing  and  P-I  readers  are  able-to-buy 
pace-setters.  Are  you  telling  them  your  merchandising 
message? 


post-intelligencei 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Aibaay  TiEMs4lRiEfl 

AlbMy  KatctorDtcker  News 

BaltiMDrt  News  AiNricaR 

BestM  Nctrd  ArmHcm  and  Saaday  Advertistr 


Las  Aageles  Htrald^xaaiiaar 
New  Yark  iaaraaT-AMficaa 
Saa  Aataaia  Ufiit 
Saa  FrMcisca  Exaniaar 


Saa  Fraacisca  Ntws  Call  Ballatia 
Suttla  Pest-latalligaacer 
Haarst  Saaday  M^aziaa  firaap 
hRfc— TIm  CaaNc  WaaUy 


Now  learn  the  new  shape  of  the  New  York 
newspaper  market  in . . . 


•  How  did  a  3-month  newspaper  strike  affect 
the  newspaper  market  in  New  York? 

•  What  happened  when  the  Mirror  vanished 
from  the  New  York  scene? 

•  Who’s  reading  what  in  America’s  richest  market? 


Marketers  in  New  York  have  always  needed 
“Profile  of  the  Millions”  —  the  definitive  study 
sponsored  by  the  NEW  YORK  NEWS. 

Now,  with  sweeping  changes  in  the  New  York 
picture,  the  new  “Profile”  is  needed  more  than 
ever  before. 

“Profile  of  the  Millions,  4th  Edition,”  has  just 
been  completed  by  W  R.  Simmons  and  Associates 
Research,  Inc.,  after  consultation  with  and  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Technical  Committee  of  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation. 

Previous  “Profiles”  have  been  described  by 
leading  research  authorities  as  “the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  the  most  comprehensive  and  potentially  the 
most  valuable  studies  ever  conducted 


...FINDINGS 


in  the  history  of  newspaper  research.” 

This  4th  Edition  concentrates  on  readers,  to 
give  advertising  and  marketing  executives  need¬ 
ful  of  the  true  facts  an  accurate  and  reliable  pic¬ 
ture  of  current  reading  patterns. 

In  addition,  “Profile”  contains  new  television 
data  of  major  importance. 

This  new  data,  incorporated  in  a  presentation 
called  “Chances  to  Sell,”  e.xamines  the  adult  tele¬ 
vision  audience,  the  people  who  are  really  watch¬ 
ing  television.  It  reveals  provocative  facts  about 
the  “chances  to  sell”  you  have  in  New  York— and 
how  much  you  pay  for  them.  Don’t  miss  this  im¬ 
portant  new  research ! 

Make  sure  you  see  “Profile”  before  you  com¬ 
plete  your  marketing  plans  in  New  York.  Find¬ 
ings  are  now  available  to  advertisers  and 
agencies.  Write  or  call  your  NEW  YORK  NEWS 
representative. 


THE^  NEWS 

NEW  YORK'S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


In  the  two  counties  that  moke  up  this  market,  The  St. 
Petersburg  Times  has  more  circulation  than  any  other 


newspaper: 

St.  Petersburg  Times  112,452 

Evening  Independent  18,113 

Tampa  Tribune  92,882 

Tampa  Times  38,029 


(ABC  Audit,  3/31/64) 


Circulation  of  the  Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg  newspapers 
is  concentrated  in  their  home  counties  with  neither  hav¬ 
ing  circulation  of  consequence  in  the  other  half  of  the 
two-county  metro  area. 


St.  Petersburg-Pinellas  leads  Tampa-Hillsbarough  in 

Pin«(lat  Hillsborough 


Families  163,300 

E.B.I.  $875,432,000 

Furn.  Hsid., 

Appliances  37,682,000 

Lumber,  Bldg. 

Hardware  46,720,000 


137,300 

$733,263,000 

31,149,000 

35,255,000 


In  other  important  Sales  Management  categories,  Pi¬ 
nellas  accounts  for  close  to  50%  of  the  totals  for  the  two 
county  metro  area. 

Total  Circulation 

Morning  -  -  128,922 

Sunday  -  137,326 

Evening  -  -  18,690 

Write  for  your  copy  of  The  Times  and  Evening  Indepen¬ 
dent  new  market  folder  and  other  studies. 
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and 

Evening  Independent 

Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 


DECEMBER 

7-18 — American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  Univ'  rsity. 
New  York  City. 

12 — New  England  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  University  of  khod» 
Island  local  news  seminar.  Providence  Journal  Auditorium,  Providenca. 


JANUARY 


7-9 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  International  Hotel,  T'lcsoa,. 

1 1-22— American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia  i 
University,  New  York  City. 

14- 16— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Jung  Hotel,  Naw' 
Orleans. 

15- 17— Virginia  Press  Association,  Natural  Bridge,  Va. 

15- 18 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Nassau  Beach  Hotel,; 

Nassau,  Bahamas.  j 

16-  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foreman,  Forest  Grove.  !| 

17- 19 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Schroedar.ij 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  | 

19-21— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler-Hiltoeij 

Hotel,  Boston.  1 

21 — Wyoming  Associated  Press,  Hitching  Post  Inn,  Cheyenne.  2 

21-23 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Hitching  Post  Inn,  Cheyenne. 

21- 23 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institutin^j 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

22- 23 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Palms  Motel,  Las  Cruces. 

24- 26 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmoni 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

25- Fab.  5 — American  Press  Institute  Newspaper  Public  Relations 
Promotion  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

31-Feb.  3 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Admin 
Semmes  Hotel,  Mobile,  Ala. 


FEBRUARY 


4-^— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus  Plaza,  Columbus.  J 

7-9 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Newhouse  CommunicaJ 
tions  Center,  Syracuse.  g 

19-20 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle  Hot 
Chicago. 

19- 20— Oregon  Press  Conference  (School  of  Journalism,  University 
Oregon),  Eugene. 

20- 21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  L^ 
Salle  Hotel.  Chicago. 

21- 23— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago.  ] 

22- March  5 — Advertising  Executives  seminar  (under  75,000  circulation|i 
American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

25-2^— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

25- 27 — PNPA  and  Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Display 
Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

26- 27 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines, 
Wade  Hampton  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.C. 


1 


MARCH  j 

1 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo.  j 

2- 3 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association-Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  I 

New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo.  F 

8-19— Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar  (over  SO.CXX)  circula-t 
tion),  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University.  | 

13- 16— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker  j 
House,  Boston. 

14- 16— SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Texas 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

18— 20— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pittsburgh  Hil¬ 
ton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

19 —  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Portland-Hilton  Hotel, 
Portland,  Ore. 

20—  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  Conference, 
Marion  Hotel,  Salem,  Ore. 

25- 27— National  Editorial  Association  Convention  with  the  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas. 

29-April  9 — Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  seminar,  Americas 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 
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He  sifts  "a  babel  of  115  tongues 
echoing  mankind's  problems" 


The  challenge  of  reporting  the  proceedings  of  a  deliberative  body  assembled  from  all  over 
the  world— a  council  that  strives  to  achieve  justice  by  permitting  all  peoples  to  be  heard— 
falls  to  Louis  B.  Fleming,  Los  Angeles  Times  United  Nations  Bureau  Chief.  Of  the  assembly 
in  session,  Fleming  writes:  “Each  day  the  great  hall  echoes  to  a  babel  of  tongues... to  ideas, 
platitudes  and  threats ...  as  delegates  from  115  nations  argue  the  great  and  not-so-great  frictions 
of  a  troubled  world.  The  agenda  embraces  subjects  so  diverse  that  few  of  mankind's  problems 
escape  attention.” 

To  separate  the  meaningful  without  sacrificing  the  color  of  United  Nations  deliberations 
requires  an  observer  of  international  experience  and  sure  judgment.  Louis  Fleming,  his 
interest  in  the  world's  peoples  crystallized  by  extensive  naval  service,  polished  his  craft  with 
17  years  on  metropolitan  newspapers,  with  practical  work  on  a  Congressional  Fellowship, 
with  long  tours  of  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa  as  a  roving  free-lance  writer,  and  directorship 
of  a  national  news  service.  Now  in  his  third  year  on  this  major  Times  assignment,  his 
dispatches  bring  home  the  range  and  detail  of  world  politics  at  its  most  encompassing  level. 

Louis  B.  Fleming  is  outstanding  as  a  reporter  who  is  doing  things,  going  places  in  his  field. 
His  job  is  to  help  readers  to  know  and  understand,  a  task  to  which  his  remarkable  talent, 
ability  and  perception  are  skillfully  applied  every  day. 


LOUIS  B.  FLEMING 

Times  United  Nations  Bureau  Chiel 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


Represented  NationaMy  by;  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc. 


For  high  melting  efficiency. . . 


PUT  THE  HEAT 


INSIDE  THE  POT 


Just  place  this  Kemp  Stereotype  Pot  in  position, 
connect  fuel  and  power  .  .  .  and  you  can  start 
loading  metal!  Kemp  immersion  heating  puts  all  the 
heat  where  the  metal  is  .  .  .  inside  the  pot.  You  get 
high  casting  rates,  uniform  metal  temperature  and 
rapid  heat  recovery  ...  at  low  operating  cost.  For 
more  information,  write  for  Bulletin  IE-10  to:  The 
C.  M.  Kemp  Mfg.  Co.,  Glen  Burnie,  Md. 


It  always  pays 

to  come  to 


KEMP 


^au  (^rwin  J  C^oin 


if  'k  i( 

/xgy  i^rwin  &  (SoHumn 

k  k  if  if  if  if 


A  NONAGENARIAN  former  sports  reporter  for  the  llethle- 
hem  (Pa.)  Globe,  Howard  A.  Foerino;,  who  celebrated 
his  97th  birthday  Nov.  24.  warmed  up  by  attending  with 
his  wife  his  91st  Lehigh-Lafayette  game  Nov.  21  at  E.iston, 
Pa.  Mr.  Foering  is  a  Lehigh  grad.  It  was  the  l(K)th  game  in 
this  vintage  football  rivalry.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  a  legendari- 
figure  of  American  journalism,  was  captain  of  Lehigh’s  first 
football  team.  .  .  .  Walter  Kaner,  Long  Island  (N.  Y. )  Star- 
Journal  columnist,  didn’t  let  a  matter  like  an  emergency  ap¬ 
pendectomy  stop  him  from  staging  his  11th  annual  Thanks¬ 
giving  party  for  children.  While  hospitalized,  columnist  Kaner 
kept  his  bedside  phone  busy  as  he  arranged  his  party  for  750 
homeless,  handicapped  and  needy  children  from  15  Long  Island 
hospitals  and  charities.  The  convalescing  columnist  observed 
the  gay  two-hour  show  from  the  sidelines. 


Self-Defeating 

The  newsman  who  f(oe»  in  for  aruesswork 
Because  it  calls  for  so  much  less  work. 

Will  find  life  louKh,  because  his  slulT 
Won’t  give  the  pressman  any  prcsswork. 

— T«>m  Pease 

— Associated  Press  newsman  Jose  Torres,  who  helps  cover  j 
the  Vatican,  could  hardly  believe  it  when  he  saw  by  tv  his 
brother.  Luis,  a  Madrid  athletic  trainer,  marching  in  the  Tokyo  : 
Olympic  Games  opening  parade;  he  did  not  know  his  brother 
was  in  Japan.  His  other  brother.  Alejandro,  is  AP  hull  fight  i 
expert  in  Madrid.  .  .  .  Jim  Taylor.  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blmie 
sports  writer,  calls  his  column  “Taylored  Topics.”  .  .  .  Not  a 
single  worker  on  the  news  desk  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Ref'ister  ' 
smokes  and  there  has  not  been  even  a  match  in  the  crowd  f 
since  a  chain-smoker  left  three  months  ago.  .  .  .  Hal  Boyle.; 
AP  columnist,  when  asked  by  a  high  school  hoy  interviewer L 
how  he  feels  as  deadline  approaches,  replied:  “Well,  that’s! 
the  time  you  just  take  a  cold  chisel,  put  it  to  your  head,  and; 
start  quarrying.  Ideally.  1  suppose,  1  should  get  a  few  columns' 
ahead,  get  a  backlog.  But  1  can  only  write  on  deadline.  Emily! 
Dickinson  said.  ‘Wine  is  the  gift  of  screws.’  1  find  the  deadlinef 
squeezes  the  best  out  of  you  in  a  hurry.”  ; 


You'd  IS  ever  Know  'Em 

^’liy  is  it  when  must  f>ld  men  die 
(Wlio've  lived  f«>r  years  aplenty) 

Tlie  cuts  we  have  to  use  in  print 
^'ill  look  like  men  of  twenty? 

— Lawrence  A.  Barrett,  Headlight,  Pittsburg,  Kas 

— The  “myth”  of  the  small-town  newspaper  as  the  grass 
roots  opinion-maker  and  last  bastion  of  personal  journalism 
is  attacked  as  “hog-wash”  by  Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  a  frequent 
critic  of  the  press,  in  an  article  in  the  current  issue  of  Harperi 
Magazine.  “The  fact  is  that  most  small  dailies  and  weeklie> 
are  the  backyard  of  the  trade,  repositories  for  any  piece  ol 
journalistic  junk  tossed  over  the  fence,  run  as  often  by  print- 
shop  proprietors  as  by  editors,”  he  writes  with  more  venonj 
than  proof.  He  is  on  sounder  ground,  unfortunately,  when  hf| 
bemoans  reliance  by  a  minute  minority  of  small-town  editoc 
on  canned  editorials  furnished  free  by  certain  “associations,  I 
which  number  many  lobbying  or  special  interest  groups  ar 
their  paid  clients.  Mr.  Bagdikian  charges:  “The  result  is  tha. 
almost  any  private  citizen  or  special  group  can  buy  his  wa' 
into  the  editorial  columns  of  smaller  papers  with  relative  east 
and  low  cost.  In  the  process  the  reader  loses  his  major  pry; 
lector  against  manipulated  news — the  professional  journalist.  . 
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Would  you  tour 
the  United  States 
with  a  9-year-old  guide  book? 


over  ( 
hisf 
i)kyo  f 
)ther  ( 
fight 
f/or/e 
lot  a| 
lister' 
rowd 


umns; 

^mily 

idline 


Of  course  not! 

Too  many  things 
have  changed  since  1955 
,  .  .  highways,  accommoda- 
tions,  even  the  cities  themselves! 

(You  should  see  the  many  new  build¬ 
ings,  industrial  plants,  and  freeways  that 
have  gone  up  in  St.  Louis  since  the 
present  management  took  over  the 
Globe  nine  years  ago.) 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  changes  in  the 
St.  Louis  newspaper  market,  too,  since 
the  1955  “advertising  guide  books”  were 
published.  Comparing  the  Publishers’ 
statements  for  the  six  months  ending 
March  31,  1955,  with  those  for  the  six 


y  /  months  ending  March  31, 
/  1964,  we  find:  The  Globe’s 

daily  circulation  is  UP  5,207 
...  while  the  other  St.  Louis 
^  paper  is  DOWN  45,438.* 

When  planning  an  advertising  route 
in  the  St.  Louis  market,  be  certain 
that  your  “guide  book”  contains  the 
latest  1964  data.  (And  if  you’d  like  to 
know  the  sales  story  behind  those 
figures  call  Ben  Magdovitz,  Advertising 
Director,  GArfield  1-1212.) 


renon' 


In  St.  Louis,  your  salesman  should  be  the 


represented  nationally  by  Molo.'iey,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
•SOURCE:  A  comparison  of  A.  B.C.  Publishers’ 
Statements  for  the  periods  shown. 


editorial 


To  Print  Or  Not  to  Print 


Enough  time  has  elapsed  to  remove  tlie  Walter  Jenkins  Case  Irom 
the  |X)litical  arena  ami  permit  a  quiet  study  of  press  res|M>nsibility 
involved  in  publication  of  the  stoiA'  last  ()ctol)er.  The  res|x)nses  of 
the  editors  of  Washington’s  three  daily  newspa|>ers  to  accusations  of 
news  suppression  and  criticism  of  reportorial  laxity  apj>ear  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Societv  of  Newspa|>er  Editors  for  December 
1.  They  afford  an  opjxn  tunity  for  a  review  of  the  problem  with  which 
they  were  confronted  when  a  “hot  jmtato’’  was  dropped  into  their  laps. 

Answering  the  question  —  “Was  There  a  Winking  Protection?”  — 
the  editors  make  three  main  jx>ints.  In  brief,  they  may  l)e  phrased  as 
follows:  1.  There  is  a  man|x>wer  problem  in  covering  the  Washington 
police  l)eat  as  thoroughly  as  some  newspapers  do  the  job  in  smaller 
cities.  2.  The  fact  that  a  well-known  jjerson  in  government  had  lieen 
arrested  for  a  morals  offense  went  uncovered  Itecause  no  rejxirter 
recognized  the  real  identity  of  the  “clerk  from  Jolly,  Texas”  whose 
name  was  on  the  blotter.  3.  It  was  compassionate  and  charitable  to 
delay  publication  of  the  sordid  stoiw  until  certain  things  could  be  done 
to  ease  the  shattering  im|)act  on  his  family  and  friends  in  high  places. 

We  don’t  think  it  would  l>e  cavalier  dismissal  of  Point  No.  1  to  say 
that  a  police  re|x)rter  usually  isn’t  rated  on  how  well  he  can  read  ]X)lice 
station  notes  but  rather  on  the  jjeople  he  knows  who  tell  him  what’s 
going  on.  It’s  an  im|jressive  statistical  argument  to  say  there  aren’t 
enough  reporters  to  scan  the  SOO.OOO  arrest  entries  the  Washington 
area  {xilice  make  evei^  year.  But  there  must  be  “contacts”  who  know 
when  a  celebrity  is  Ixxtked  ami  will  tij)  olf  a  re)X)rter. 

The  chance  of  error  in  jumping  to  a  story  about  a  well-known  person 
when  there  is  a  similarity  in  names  is  admittetl.  Few  editors  will  tpiar- 
rel  with  the  statement  by  John  O’Rourke  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  that  “stories  published  in  haste  anti  containing  |x)ssible  error 
have  a  way  of  becoming  ttx)  damneil  exclusive.” 

Nor  should  any  editor  who  has  sulfered  through  tomparable  jutlg- 
ments  —  to  print  or  not  to  print  a  |x>lice  beat  item  that  means  ruin 
to  a  man’s  career  and  disgrace  for  his  family  —  l>e  the  first  to  throw 
stones  at  his  Washington  colleagues. 


Why  Downgrade  Journalism  ? 

HIS  week  a  Greenwich  Village  night  club  drew  some  150  jjersons  to 
-*-  hear  five  New  York  City  newsmen  discuss  whether  the  press  is 
really  free. 

Though  the  discussion  never  reachetl  any  height  of  new  thought, 
the  turnout  for  it  was  further  prtxjf  of  the  growing  interest  of  the 
public  in  communications  as  it  affects  private  lives. 

Such  a  turnout,  which  is  being  duplicated  every  day  in  places  far 
removed  from  Greenwich  Village,  tends  to  refute  some  disturbing 
news  out  of  California  this  week.  I'he  Uni\ersity  of  California  an¬ 
nounced  it  has  dropped  Journalism  from  the  list  of  majors  of  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Sciences  lx:cause  it  tlidn’t  feel  Journalism  “qual¬ 
ified  either  as  letters  or  as  science.” 


He  that  icalketh  with  wine  men  shall  be 
wise:  hut  a  citmpanion  of  ftwAs  shall  be 
destroyed.  Proverbs  IH,  20, 
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1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Great  advances  in  telecommunications  which  are  bringing  points 
of  the  world  to  our  doorstep  in  seconds  has  put  us  smack  into  an  in¬ 
formation  revolution. 

And,  as  the  turnout  for  the  panel  discussion  demonstrated,  the 
general  public  is  beginning  to  feel  that  projjer  communications  is  im¬ 
portant  to  their  survival. 

As  at  no  other  time  in  history,  all  this  places  on  us,  the  disseminators 
and  interpreters  of  news,  the  heavy  burden  of  sup|>lying  information 
in  a  demand  never  before  equalled  in  history. 

When  a  major  university  downgrades  Journalism  on  its  campus,  it 
seems  to  be  marching  backward  as  the  worhl  moves  forward. 
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THE  JENKINS  STORY 

Thi  IT ashington  Post,  contrary  to  your 
corre-  Hindent,  Donald  Barlett,  did  not 
rhoos-  to  ignore  Walter  W.  Jenkins  on 
Octob  r  14. 

In  tlie  very  first  editions  which  we  pub¬ 
lisher  after  we  had  learned  of  the  Jenkins 
rase.  I  he  Washington  Post  carried  the 
most  romplete  account  then  available  of 
the  offense  and  the  arrest  and  the  illness 
of  Walter  W.  Jenkins.  In  subsequent  edi¬ 
tions  of  our  October  15  issue  we  elabor¬ 
ated  upon  this  account  until  I  believe  we 
had  a  very  complete  account  of  the  epi¬ 
sode. 

Friends  of  Mr.  Jenkins  visited  the 
Washington  Post  on  October  14  and  did 
discuss  the  case  with  us,  presumably  in 
the  hope  that  we  would  deal  compassion¬ 
ately  with  his  case.  They  did  not  ask  us 
to  suppress  the  story.  We  did  not  suppress 
it. 

Your  correspondent  need  hardly  have 
identified  himself  as  a  neophyte  reporter 
in  view  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  account 
of  the  Jenkins  episode  which  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  your  general  news  in  his  letter 
published  in  your  issue  of  November  14. 

J.  R.  Wiggins 

Editor. 

IT ashington  (D.C.)  Post. 

*  *  * 

NOT  IN  RETIREMENT 

Since  the  Personals  item  (Nov.  14),  let¬ 
ters  of  sympathy  are  running  neck-and- 
neck  with  messages  of  congratulation,  with 
nice  old  ladies  looking  to  share  my  bed 
and  pension  right  up  there  in  place  and 
show. 

Office  boys  have  taken  up  a  collection  to 
buy  me  a  soft  seat  cushion  and  the  city 
desk  has  taken  in  a  supply  of  Geritol  to 
be  issued  me  with  each  assignment.  Also, 
four  rest  homes  for  senior  gentlemen  are 
after  my  business. 

Despite  your  correspondent’s  report  to 
the  contrary,  I  have  no  thought  of  retiring. 

I’ve  been  with  the  Herald-Examiner  and 
the  Examiner  (before  merger)  since  1957, 
returning  to  newspaper  work  after  11 
years  in  public  relations,  including  the 
[lost  of  executive  director  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Commerce. 

William  J.  Donoghue  of  World’s  Fair 
fame  is  my  brother.  Family  newspaper 
tradition  continues  apace  with  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  .Alicelee  (Buddy)  Conn,  former  New 
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Conquering  the  Aggressors 

Wright,  Miami  (Fla.)  News 


York  J oiirnal- American  copy  girl,  helping 
run  a  string  of  New  Jersey  weeklies;  a 
son,  Quentin,  now  associate  editor  of  the 
Guidepost,  Spain’s  only  American  weekly 
magazine,  and  Madrid  correspondent  for 
the  Army-Navy-Air  Force  Times.  Young¬ 
est  daughter  Susie  is  taking  journalism  at 
San  Fernando  Valley  State.  My  son-in- 
law,  Shepard  Conn,  is  with  the  New  York 
Times  as  a  promotion  writer. 

All  of  which  leads  up  to  my  asking  that 
you  folks  print  a  modest  story  to  convince 
my  seven  grandchildren,  four  children, 
my  wife,  my  friends,  my  enemies  and  the 
world  that  I’m  still  meeting  deadlines  this 
.50th  anniversary  year  since  I  started  run¬ 
ning  copy  at  Poor’s  Railroad  Manual  and 
Reports,  now  the  Standard  &  Poor’s  Corp. 

Fr.ank  Lee  Donoghue 

Los  Angeles. 

*  *  * 

PERSNICKETY 

Sorry  to  disagree  with  R.  A.  Higgins, 
who  wrote  that  Roy  H.  Copperud  erred  in 
using  the  word  “persnickety,”  and  added 
that  there  is  no  such  word. 

Mr.  Higgins  will  find  “persnickety”  in 
Webster’s  Third  New  International  Dic¬ 
tionary  (unabridged)  on  page  1686. 

We  have  a  special  interest  in  words, 
their  spelling  and  proper  accents  on  syl¬ 
lables,  such  an  interest  that  we  publish  a 
feature.  Watch  Your  Words!  regularly, 
and  it  brings  favorable  response.  We  are 
having  a  lot  of  fun  with  it. 

Sally  Lambert  Mackreth 

Publisher, 

Malverne  (N.Y.)  Herald 
*  *  * 

LETTERS 

Quite  possibly  Mr.  Jones’  record  in 
Richmond,  Va.  (Nov.  21)  is  something  to 
give  metro  newspapers  pause,  but  how 
about  this,  for  a  five-day  newspaper  with 
less  than  10,000  circulation?  73  signed 
letters  in  the  month  just  prior  to  the  elec¬ 
tion. 

Don  j.  McKay 

Publisher, 

Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger 
5,  1964 


STIRRING  WORDS 

In  my  nearly  half  a  century  of  “working 
press”  association,  I  have  never  en¬ 
countered  anything  as  gee-whizzy  or  as  r^ 
mindful  of  “Cyril  Scupe,  Boy  Reporter,” 
(not  by  H.  Alger,  Jr.)  as  Philip  N. 
-Schuyler’s  epic  on  Page  12  (Nov.  21)  of 
my  favorite  trade  paper. 

Philip  makes  the  Times  city  room  come 
alive!  Qne  can  simply  SEE  Mr.  Thomas 
Mullaney  swing  around  in  his  swivel  chair 
and  bellow  at  Mr.  Bedingfield  those  super¬ 
charged  words  of  command — “Bob,  what’s 
going  on  over  at  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post?  Follow  it  up!” 

No  words  since  the  curtain-dropping 
eight  words  at  the  end  of  “The  Front 
Page”  have  stirred  my  blood  as  do  those 
of  Mr.  Mas.sa  Tom. 

C.  W.  Grange 

Des  Plaines,  Ill. 

*  #  * 

PRUDENT  REMARKS 

Mr.  Whitney’s  prudent  remarks  (Nov. 
14)  at  Colby  College  are  well  taken.  In 
an  era  bent,  for  all  intent  &  purposes,  to¬ 
wards  skeptical — and  in  some  cases  gutter¬ 
snipe  criticism  of  the  newspaper,  they  echo 
the  spirit,  determination  and — indeed— 
the  attitude  that  has  enabled  them  to  en¬ 
dure  (with  honor  and  its  inherent  respon¬ 
sibility)  these  criticisms.  May  progression 
be  theirs  in  continued  wisdom  on  their 
editorial  pages,  truth  in  their  news  col¬ 
umns  and  abundance  in  advertising  reve¬ 
nue. 

Ben  Blaih) 

Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

*  *  * 

CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 

We  are  trying  to  get  as  many  contribu¬ 
tions  as  possible  to  send  to  Callagy  Hall 
and  the  Children’s  Center  —  the  former 
for  girls  and  the  latter  boys.  We  collected 
$250  worth  of  gifts  last  year. 

Our  Media  Vice-President,  William 
Murphy,  has  asked  our  employes  and  aR 
prospective  holiday  gift  givers  to  donate 
toys  and  games  in  our  name  to  Callagy 
Hall  (330  East  12th)  and  the  Children’s 
Center  (1  East  104th  Street). 

Betty  Foley 

Papert,  Koenig.  Lois  Inc., 

New  York. 

^  '/mmmmmssm 

Short  Takes 

Headlines: 

High  Heels  Replace 
Kimonos  in  Japan 

— San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune 

• 

Log  Cabin  and  Covered  Bride  in  Barre, 
Vt.,  Work  of  Granite  Carver 

— Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 

• 

Hospital  Patient  May  Have 
Friend  For  Holiday  Dinner 

— Sarctsota  (Fla.)  Heraid-Tribune 

• 

Life  Meets  Death  in  Unique  Accident 
— Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Examiner 

• 

Alabamians  Stick  to  Seats 

— Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
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LBJ’s  Strongly  Personal 
Press  Shop  Irks  Reporters 

Complaint  of  White  House  Corp  g*  (lent  does  not  have  a  clear  > 

*  *  of  the  relationship  between 

Reedy’s  Role  Greatly  Minimized  Ik's  rtt.er"''  ' 


By  C'aryl  Rivers 

At  the  center  of  the  problem 
of  the  relations  between  the 
President  and  the  Press  is  a 
complex  human  being  named 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

The  President  has  occupied 
the  Chief  Executive’s  office  for 
more  than  a  year,  has  survived 
a  grueling,  intensive  campaign 
and  won  re-election  by  a  land¬ 
slide  vote,  but  his  relationship 
with  the  reporters  who  are 
always  at  his  heels  has  yet  to 
jell  into  a  familiar,  predictable 
mould. 

An  informal  poll  of  a  number 
of  White  House  correspondents 
conducted  by  E&P  reflected  the 
unmistakable  fact  that  news  at 
the  executive  mansion  revolves 
almost  exclusively  around  the 
elusive,  multi-faceted  personal¬ 
ity  of  LBJ.  Not  all  the  reporters 
reacted  to  the  man  in  the  same 
way,  and  not  all  were  in  agree¬ 
ment  on  his  success — or  lack  of 
it — with  the  press.  However, 
there  was  a  consensus  on  one 
point:  Lyndon  Johnson  is  his 
own  press  secretary. 

Keedy  Is  Bypasstnl 

“The  President  wants  to  con¬ 
trol  the  news,”  says  one  reporter. 
“He  does  not  keep  George  Reedy 
fully  informed.  He  insists  on 
announcing  everything  himself. 
He  gets  mad  if  news  gets  out 
before  he  wants  it  to.  There  have 
been  cases  where  he  has  altered 
events  because  the  news  came 
out  l)efore  he  wanted  it  to.” 

Another  newsman  says,  “the 
President  says  to  us,  ‘anytime 
you  have  a  question  come  in  and 
see  me.’  Well,  we  can’t  go  troop¬ 
ing  into  his  office  every  day. 
When  he  doesn’t  see  reporters 
for  a  month,  is  all  the  news  sup¬ 
posed  to  stop?  He  can’t  have  it 
both  ways.  Either  he  comes  out 
with  the  information  or  re¬ 
porters  will  start  going  to  his 
people  and  he  will  have  a  mushy 
administration  with  things  leak¬ 
ing  out  on  all  sides.” 

“George  Reedy  has  no  author- 
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ity  and  no  access,”  one  i-eporter 
.says  flatly.  “He  is  afraid  of  the 
President.” 

Some  correspondents  feel  that 
Mr.  Reedy  does  not  fight  hard 
enough  to  get  the  information 
needed  to  conduct  an  efficient 
operation.  But  most  newsmen  lay 
the  blame  on  the  broad  shoulders 
of  LBJ.  They  feel  he  deliberately 
keeps  his  press  aides  “in  the 
dark”  on  many  occasions. 

“If  the  Piesident  wonders 
al)out  his  problems  with  the 
press,”  a  reporter  says,  “he  ought 
to  think  about  the  advice  Cas- 
•sius  gave  to  Brutus:  ‘the  fault, 
dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
but  in  ourselves.’  ” 

Deterioriilion  Seen 

Although  not  all  reporters 
agree,  there  is  a  feeling  at  the 
White  House  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  President  and 
the  Fourth  Estate  is  deterior¬ 
ating.  A  number  of  reporters 
were  angered  by  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  unfair  criticism  by  Mr. 
Johnson  in  his  recent  press  con¬ 
ference  at  the  LBJ  ranch  in 
Texas.  One  new.sman  feels  the 
basic  problem  is  that  the  Presi¬ 


dent  does  not  have  a  clear  view 
of  the  relationship  between  any 
piesident  and  the  press.  Said 
this  reporter: 

“He  doesn’t  understand  that 
what  reporters  want  is  a  rela¬ 
tionship  of  mutual  respect.  I 
.sometimes  think  he  desperately 
wants  to  do  the  right  thing,  but 
time  and  again  he  boots  it  out 
the  window.  He  would  really 
like  to  take  us  into  his  confidence 
and  tell  us  everything,  jiroviding 
we  only  put  out  what  he  wanted 
us  to.  But  that  isn’t  how  it 
works.  I  get  the  feeling  that  he 
thinks  that  if  he  takes  you  out 
on  the  Perdernales  and  feeds 
you  a  spare  rib,  you  are  indebted 
to  him.  But  what  the  hell,  we’re 
not  supposed  to  be  friends!” 

The  same  reporter  says  Mr. 
Johnson  wants  to  lie  paramount 
in  any  situation,  and  has  not 
found  his  way  with  the  press 
yet.  “But  he  knows  he  has  prob¬ 
lems  in  that  area,  and  he  is 
seeking  advice  from  newsmen.” 

He’s  Fun  to  Govcr 

Despite  the  problems,  the  re¬ 
porter  admits,  “Johnson  is  fun 
to  cover.  He  reads  what  you 
write.  He  reads  everything  he 
can  get  his  hands  on.  This  is 
the  most  important  thing,  no 
matter  how  much  you  bitch  and 
gripe.  It’s  really  bad  when  the 
guy  doesn’t  read.” 

The  President  had  been  read¬ 


SEORGE  REEDY  AND  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Newsmen  want  LBJ  to  quit  being  his  own  Press  Secretary 
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ing  before  the  conference  at  the 
ranch,  and  obviously  did  not  like 
what  he  read.  He  rebuked  re¬ 
porters  sharply  for  speculative 
stories  that  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
might  lie  carried  to  the  north. 

“The  flow  of  information  on 
the  Viet  Nam  situation  had  just 
about  stopped,”  one  newsman 
.says.  “Reporters  didn’t  just 
dream  up  those  .stories  about 
carrying  the  war  to  the  north. 
The  stories  were  generated  by 
statements  by  one  of  his  own 
.staff.  General  Taylor.” 

The  President  also  rebuked 
reporters  for  stories  speculating 
that  Texas  Democratic  chairman 
.Marvin  Watson  might  join  the 
White  House  staff.  He  said  there 
were  no  plans  for  Watson,  and 
added  that  reporters  might  not 
have  “misled  their  readers”  if 
they  had  asked  him  first  about 
Watson. 

“What  the  President  didn’t 
realize  is  that  reporters  had 
repeatedly  asked  presidential 
press  aides  for  guidance  on  the 
Watson  matter  and  were  given 
no  help,”  a  newsman  says. 

Reporters  felt  that  the  press 
office  could  have  easily  put  the 
damper  on  the  speculative 
stories,  but  it  did  not  do  so. 
Repoi  ters  watched  the  President 
make  a  special  trip  to  a  dinner 
honoring  Watson  and  listened 
to  speakers  hint  that  Watson 
might  be  on  his  way  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  these  actions  prompted 
the  stories. 

The  Turning  Point 

Some  reporters  felt  that  the 
press  conference  at  the  ranch 
was  a  turning  point  in  relations 
with  .Mr.  Johnson.  One  newsman 
noticed  a  new  note  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  manner:  smugness. 

“Gone  was  the  uncertainty  he 
betrayed  in  the  past,  and  gone 
was  the  impression  of  seeking 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  news¬ 
men.  It  was  Daddy  telling  the 
children  how  to  behave.” 

“Things  are  getting  off  to  a 
bad  start,”  a  leporter  says. 
“Johnson  is  making  it  hard  for 
reporters  to  like  him,  and  they 
would  be  predisposed  to  like 
Johnson,  because  they  admire 
professionalism.  No  one  likes  to 
be  criticized  unfairly,  Johnson 
is  starting  to  deal  with  the  press 
the  way  Goldwater  did,  using  the 
press  as  a  whipping  boy.  The 
Goldwater  philosophy  was  dis¬ 
credited  at  the  polls  and  using 
the  press  as  a  whipping  boy  is 
always  an  exercise  in  futility. 
This  has  been  building  up  for  a 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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lonp  time  and  it  reached  its 
culmination  in  Austin.” 

The  correspondent  adds,  “if 
this  is  just  more  of  Lyndon’s 
political  stratejo’.  we’ve  taken  it 
before  and  we  can  take  it  apain.” 
He  feels  Johnson  miKht  l)e  put¬ 
ting  the  heat  on  the  press  to 
divert  attention  from  criticism 
of  his  handling  of  the  Viet  Nam 
problem. 

“I  would  rather  think  it  is 
strategy  than  simply  the  leac- 
tion  of  a  vain  and  thin-skinned 
man,”  he  says.  “If  he  can’t  .stand 
criticism,  he’s  out  of  luck.  He 
seems  to  want  nothing  around 
him  but  sycophants.” 

However,  many  reporters  feel 
it  is  still  too  early  to  tell  whether 
any  major  freeze  in  LBJ’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  press  is  in  the 
offing.  “Johnson  has  l)een  more 
accessible  than  most  recent 
Presidents,  and  I  think  it  may 
continue,”  one  reporter  says. 
“It’s  in  Johnson’s  nature  to  want 
to  leak  or  give  news.” 


LB.J.  ^ 
rRESS^ 
confekhce 

W(VES  AHD 
CHILMIEN 
WEICO** 


Ion  didn't  tell  me  there'd  be  days  like 
.!’ — Pletcher  in  the  Sioux  City  Journal. 


*.  .  .  And  we've  got  to  be  careful  of  overex¬ 
posure.  You  know  what  happened  to  Liberace!' — 
Jim  Berry  for  NEA  service. 


Roy  W.  Howard 
Wm  Is  FUed 


“I  don’t  think  Johnson  has 
changed  much  in  his  style  of 
operation  since  the  first  day,” 
says  a  reporter.  “One  day  he 
will  kill  you  with  kindness  and 
the  next  day  down  comes  the 
iron  curtain.  It’s  alw'ays  been 
erratic  and  probably  always  will 
be.  It’s  the  personality  of  the 
man.  He’s  terribly  complex.  I’ve 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  will  just 
have  to  live  with  it.  You  have 
to  play  it  cool  or  otherwise  you 
just  go  crazy.” 


Intimacy  Works  Hardship 


Another  reporter  says,  “I 
think  a  cooling  off  on  both  sides 
is  inevitable.  The  intimacy  has 
been  hard  on  both  sides.  I  hope 
we  get  more  order.  We  shouldn’t 
complain  because  we  get  a  lot 
of  copy  and  it’s  fun  when  things 
are  popping,  but  it’s  hell  on 
your  family  life.  No  one  has 
been  able  to  plan  anything  for 
more  than  24  hours  in  advance 
for  more  than  a  year  now.” 

There  are  growing  complaints 
about  the  Chief  Executive’s  ten¬ 
dency  to  “slice  around”  ques¬ 
tions. 

“You  finally  give  up  hope  of 
asking  questions,  because  you’re 
not  getting  answers,”  one  news¬ 
man  says.  “You  just  get  re¬ 
sponses.”  Another  says,  “more 
and  more  he’s  getting  completely 
unresponsive  to  questions.”  A 
third  reporter  adds,  “with  John¬ 
son  it’s  usually  a  monologue, 
and  a  snow  job.” 

Reporters  are  divided  on  the 
type  of  press  conference  that  is 
most  effective.  Some  w'ould  like 
to  see  more  formal  sessions.  “At 
the  conferences  in  his  office  or 


ment  auditorium.” 

Another  reporter  says,  “in  the 
informal  conferences  you  get 
sort  of  attuned  to  the  way  he 
thinks  about  things.  It’s  more 
important  than  any  one  story. 
By  the  process  of  o.smosis  you 
can  learn  how  he  thinks  about 
things.” 

Most  reporters  would  prob¬ 
ably  agree  that  a  beefing  up  of 
the  White  House  Press  Office 
would  be  a  major  step  in  the 
direction  of  improving  relations. 
They  would  like  to  see  the  press 
aides  thoroughly  briefed  and 
able  to  give  them  guidance  on 
stories. 

Reporters  say  they  would  like 
•more  consideration  in  routine 
things — like  more  advance  notice 
on  trips  and  correct  information 
on  what  times  planes  and  buses 
will  leave. 

They  would  like — in  short — 
fo:’  Lyndon  Johnson  to  delete  the 
duties  of  Press  Secretary  from 
his  long  list  of  responsibilities. 
One  reporter  puts  it  this  way: 
“No  President  can  be  his  own 
press  secretary — any  more  than 
he  can  be  his  own  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.” 


Trouble-Spot  Expert 


an  18-year  stay  with  the  Dallas 
News  to  join  the  Denton  Rec¬ 
ord-Chronicle  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor  and  vicepresident  of  the 
publishing  company. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Riley  Cross,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord-Chronicle,  who  said:  “I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  Bill  Rives 
has  won  more  national  and  re¬ 
gional  awards  than  any  other 
Texas  newspaperman  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Rives  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Dallas  News,  Jan.  1,  1946, 
and  worked  as  a  roving  report¬ 
er  until  he  was  appointed  sports 
editor  in  1949.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  managing 
editor  in  1961. 


De-Major  Journalism 
At  U.  of  California 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Herald-Joumal  news 
desk  had  only  to  look  across 
the  city  room  for  the  man  to 
supply  background  stories  on 
the  Congo  when  trouble  flared. 
Richard  F.  Long,  a  reporter, 
recently  ended  a  year’s  leave  of 
absence,  spent  in  Africa.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  he  filed  stories  for 
AP  and  free-lanced. 


Berkeley,  Calif. 

Discussion  of  a  move  to  down¬ 
grade  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  after  June, 
1966,  is  continuing  with  Charles 
Hulten,  head  of  the  jouraalism 
department.  He  said  he  is  hope¬ 
ful  of  adjustments. 

The  university  announced  it 
was  dropping  journalism  from 
the  list  of  majors  of  the  College 
of  Letters  and  Sciences.  “We 
didn’t  feel  it  qualified  either  as 
letters  or  as  a  science,”  Dean 
William  B.  Fretter  said. 

After  June,  sophomores  will 
not  be  able  to  select  journalism 
as  a  major  but  the  department 
will  continue  its  full  schedule  of 


The  will  of  Roy  W.  Howard, 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  was  admitted  to 
probate  Dec.  2  in  Surrogates 
Court,  New  York  City. 

Pending  a  full  accounting, 
the  estate  was  valued  in  excess 
of  $1,000,000.  Mr.  Howard  died 
Nov.  20  at  the  age  of  81  after 
a  coronary  attack.  (E&P,  Nov. 
28,  page  15.) 

Mr.  Howard,  through  his  will, 
dated  Sept.  17,  1962,  left  all  his 
books,  pictures,  automobiles, 
works  of  art,  jewelry  and  per¬ 
sonal  effects  to  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Rohe  Howard. 

Thirteen  bequests,  ranging 
from  $1,000  to  $16,000  and 
totaling  $72,000,  will  go  to 
friends.  Miss  Naoma  Lewen- 
sohn,  Mr.  Howard’s  secretary 
for  35  years,  will  receive  600 
share  of  Class  A  common  stock 
of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Company. 

The  bulk  of  the  estate  will  be 
divided  between  Mr.  Howard’s 
daughter,  Mrs.  Jane  Howard 
Perkins,  who  lives  in  Rome,  and 
Pamela  and  Michael  Howard, 
the  two  children  of  his  son.  Jack 
Rohe  Howard.  Mrs.  Perkins  will 
receive  60  percent  and  Jack 
Howard’s  children  will  receive 
40  percent. 

Mr.  Howard  explained  he  was 
leaving  more  to  his  daughter 
because  her  husband,  a  retired 
United  States  Navy  captain, 
was  of  more  modest  means  than 
his  .son,  who  is  president  and 
general  editorial  manager  of 
the  Scripps  -  Howard  news¬ 
papers  and  president  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Broadcasting 
Company. 


courses. 

Mr.  Hulten  said  the  decision 
took  him  by  surprise. 
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Strikes  —  At  a  Glance 

Au  ^NY,  N.Y. — Court  hearings  on  the  publisher’s  application  for 
an  in.i  unction  to  limit  picketing  at  the  plant  of  the  Tirnes-Unwn 
and  hiiirkcrbockcr  Netvs  (Hearst  properties)  pre\'ented  resump¬ 
tion  '1  bargaining  this  week.  Mass  picketing  by  the  striking 
guild." men  curtailed  distribution  of  papers  to  over-the-counter 
.sales,  osting  the  company  tetween  $90,000  and  $95,000  in  daily 
reveiiue.  Publisher  Gene  Robb,  who  is  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  stopped  delivery  of  newsprint, 
pending  outcome  of  the  court  proceedings.  Guild  spokesmen  told 
the  court  principal  issues  at  the  time  of  the  strike  Nov.  22  were: 
a  money  i)ackage  equal  to  what  craft  unions  got;  an  even  work 
sche<iule  which  would  leduce  overtime;  holidays  for  t)art-time 
workn  s  and  griev'ance  machinery  language.  Judge  T.  Paul  Kane 
indicated  he  would  grant  an  order  against  mass  picketing  l^ecause 
of  “unlawful  acts — abusive  language,  vilification  and  threats 
aecomi)anied  with  acts  of  violence.” 

*  *  * 

Lafayette,  La. — A  score  of  printers  seeking  union  recognition 
walkeil  out  of  the  plant  of  the  Daily  Advertiser  on  Dec.  2.  A 
slimmed-down  edition  was  published. 

i/i  Hf.  Hfi 

Tfjike  Haute,  Ind. — Shutdown  of  the  Tribune-Star  continued, 

with  no  meetings  scheduled.  The  plant  was  closed  Oct.  22  after 
133  union  printers  struck,  followed  three  days  later  by  85  guilds- 
men  and  15  stereotypers.  Key  issues  were  wages  and  a  pension 
fund. 

*  *  >i< 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill. — Publication  of  the  Metro-East  Journal 
continued  despite  a  walkout  of  33  union  printers  a  week  ago. 
They  objected  to  the  company’s  stand  that  four  women  employes 
in  the  composing  i-oom  should  receive  smaller  pensions  than  men 
because  actuarial  statistics  show  their  life  expectancy  is  longer. 
Stereotypers,  pressmen  and  guildsmen  honored  the  picket  line. 
Supervisory  help,  numbering  25,  got  out  editions  of  8  to  16  pages. 
Normal  size  is  32  pages. 

*  *  * 

EDwardsville,  Ill. — The  Intelligencer,  a  member  of  the  Lindsay- 
Schaub  group,  ceased  publishing.  The  7,000-circulation  paper  was 
struck  by  printers  seeking  a  new  contract  and  other  craftsmen 
refused  to  work. 

it>  *  * 

Youngstown,  Ohio — The  Vindicator  continued  to  print  one- 
sheet  editions  for  sale  at  the  plant.  Many  of  those  who  went  on 
strike  Aug.  18  were  employed  at  the  Steel  Valley  News,  which 
obtained  a  large  rotary  press  and  received  a  large  volume  of 
advertising  from  merchants. 

*  *  ■!> 

Montreal — Premier  1-esage  gave  attention  to  efforts  to  end  the 
printers-walkout  that  has  kept  La  Presse  from  publishing  since 
June  3.  New  proposals  were  on  the  table. 

If  Hi 

Toronto — Three  unions — pressmen,  stereotypers,  and  mailers — 
offered  to  extend  their  contracts  for  a  year  from  Dec.  31  if  the 
publishers  settled  with  the  striking  printers  within  35  days.  The 
city’s  three  dailies  have  been  publishing  full-size  editions  since  the 
walkout  July  9. 


Miller  Sells  Station 
To  New  England  Group 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  was  asked  this  week 
to  approve  the  sale  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WSAR  at  Fall  River,  Mass, 
by  K  &  M  Publishing  Co.  to 
Quality  Radio  Corp.  The  broker 
in  the  transaction,  involving  a 
price  of  $250,000,  was  Black¬ 
burn  &  Co. 

Frank  W.  Miller  Jr.  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  K  &  M  Publishing  Co. 
which  owns  the  Fall  River  Her¬ 
ald-News  and  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star.  Quality 
Radio  Corp.,  with  six  New  Eng¬ 
land  stations,  is  wholly  owned 
by  Norman  Knight  of  Boston. 


12-Page  Ads  Herald 
New  Korvette  Stores 

Twelve-page  newspaper  ads 
were  bought  this  week  by  Mrs. 
Eve  Nelson,  vicepresident  of 
E.  .1.  Korvette  Co.,  discount  de¬ 
partment  store  chain,  to  herald 
the  opening  of  two  stores  in 
New  York  City  suburbs. 

They  ran  in  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Time,  the  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Advocate  and  nine  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  group  for  the  new  store  at 
Port  Chester.  For  the  store 
opened  in  Lawrence,  L.  I.,  space 
was  purchased  in  Newsday  and 
the  Long  Island  Press,  with  spe¬ 
cial  copy  intheATcw;  York  News, 
Post,  and  Journal- American. 
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Garf inkle  Tells 
About  Stock  in 
Boston  Company 

Henry  Garfinkle  told  a  Federal 
Communications  Commission  ex¬ 
aminer  here  this  week  that  he 
Ixjught  large  holdings  in  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corp.  as 
an  investment,  not  to  control  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Garfinkle,  owner  of 
Greater  Boston  Distributors  Inc., 
and  president  of  the  American 
News  Co.  and  its  subsidiaries, 
was  under  cross-examination  in 
a  case  involving  four  applica¬ 
tions  for  television  channel  5  in 
Boston. 

The  station  now  is  operated 
by  WHDH  Inc.,  a  Herald-Traveler 
subsidiary.  Other  applicants  are 
the  Charles  River  Civic  Tele¬ 
vision  Inc.;  Boston  Broadcasters 
Inc.,  and  Greater  Boston  Tv  Co. 

Mr.  Garfinkle  denied  sugges¬ 
tions  by  Benito  Gaguine,  counsel 


for  Boston  Broadcasters,  that 
he  lx)ught  Herald-Traveler  stock 
to  gain  management  control  or 
to  strengthen  the  position  of 
George  Akerson  in  becoming 
president  and  publisher. 

He  said  he  l)ought  4,000 
shares  in  1961  with  personal 
funds;  that  Greater  Boston  Dis¬ 
tributors  Imught  an  additional 
38,000  shares  in  1962  and  1963 
and  that  subsequent  purchases 
had  brought  the  total  to  about 
80,000  shares,  valued  at  about 
$3  million,  or  approximately 
15.25  percent  of  outstanding 
shares. 

Mr.  Garfinkle  said  he  put  all 
of  the  Herald-Traveler  stock  in 
an  “irrevocable”  trust  for  his 
wife  and  family  in  May  1963 
after  published  reports  that  he 
had  taken  control  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

The  trustees  are  Dr.  Abram 
Sachar,  president  of  Brandeis 
University;  Dr.  Herbert  Adams, 
president  of  Lahey  Clinic  and 
administrator  of  New  England 
Baptist  Hospital,  and  John  Ful¬ 
ham,  Boston  businessman. 


ITU  Members  Veto 
Bigger  Strike  Funds 


Members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  don’t  want 
their  leaders  to  have  million- 
dollar  strike  and  defense  funds 
at  their  disposal. 

By  their  votes  in  a  November 
referendum,  the  results  of  which 
were  announced  this  week,  the 
printers  and  mailers  decided 
that  half  a  million  dollars  in 
each  of  the  funds  is  adequate. 

ITU  headquarters  in  Colorado 
Springs  said  the  vote  to  raise 
the  strike  benefit  fund  balance 
from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000 
was:  Against — 39,771;  For — 
35,395. 

The  second  proposition  which 
was  adopted  at  the  union’s  Hono¬ 
lulu  convention  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber  called  for  raising  the  floor 
of  the  defense  fund  from  $500,- 
000  to  $1,000,000  by  a  levy  of 
one-half  of  one  percent  on  total 
earnings  of  the  members.  This 
was  defeated  by  the  following 
vote:  Against — 42,194;  For — 
32,704. 

The  higher  balance  in  the 
strike  benefit  fund  would  have 
been  maintained  by  imposing  a 
one  percent  assessment  on  total 
earnings  in  three-month  periods. 

Both  of  the  propositions  were 
put  to  the  convention  delegates 
by  the  Executive  Council.  Al¬ 
though  the  debate  was  long  and 
vehement,  the  two  items  were 
ratified  by  large  majorities  for 
submission  to  referendum. 

The  one  convention  proposi¬ 
tion  which  received  endorsement 


by  the  membership  calls  for 
raising  the  dues  of  members  in 
unorganized  towns  from  $6.25  to 
$9  per  month.  The  vote  on  this 
was:  For  45,505;  Against — 
29,370. 

The  strike  and  defense  funds 
have  been  drained  continually 
this  year  by  support  of  members 
affected  by  strikes  and  suspen¬ 
sions  in  Toronto,  Detroit, 
Youngstown,  Terre  Haute,  and 
elsewhere. 

• 

3  More  N.Y.  Uniong 
Join  in  Early  Talkg 

Drivers,  paper  handlers  and 
the  Guild  have  joined  the  print¬ 
ers  in  early  bargaining  talks 
with  the  Publishers  Association 
of  New  York  City,  seeking 
agreement  on  contracts  that  ex¬ 
pire  March  31. 

Guild  proposals  will  include 
the  Guild  Shop  and  Checkoff, 
$200  a  week  minimum,  four 
weeks  “vacations  for  five  years” 
service,  city  wide  health  and 
hospitalization  program,  in¬ 
creased  pension  benefits,  and 
the  protections  against  automa¬ 
tion. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  Typographical  Union  No.  6, 
liegan  bargaining  with  the  as¬ 
sociation  in  October. 

John  J.  Gaherin,  association 
president,  said  this  week  that 
the  talks  were  continuing 
“about  as  well  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected.” 
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What  Price  Paper? 
Where  Do  You  Print? 


West  is  west  and  east  is  east 
in  the  newsprint  market  these 
days. 

Whether  a  publisher  pays 
$124  or  $134  a  ton  for  paper 
depends  on  which  side  of  the 
continental  divide  he  wants  it 
delivered. 

That’s  rouphly  the  way  the 
nation  is  split  by  the  forces  of 
competition  in  the  industry  since 
west  coa.st  mills  chopped  $10  a 
ton  otf  the  contract  price,  retro¬ 
active  to  Nov.  18. 

c>l  (litaM  (UiHboy!** 

Eastern  mills  were  holdinp 
the  line  at  the  $134  price  apainst 
the  “west  coast  cowboys,’’  as 
they  were  called  by  P.  E.  Rob¬ 
erts,  president  of  Abitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Co.  Ltd. 

St.  Croix  Paper  Co.  circulated 
a  denial  of  a  report  published  in 
the  Ni'W  York  World-Telegram 
that  it  w'ould  meet  the  price  re¬ 
duction.  “We  hav’e  no  intention 
of  reducinp  our  price,’’  stated 
Kenneth  T.  Greenleaf,  vicepresi¬ 
dent-sales  of  the  Georpia-Pacific 
Corp.  subsidiary.  The  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper  said  it  had 
obtained  its  information  from  a 
usually  reliable  source. 

Apents  of  the  bip  producinp 
companies  were  tellinp  publish¬ 
ers  the  price  cut  at  this  time 
was  uneconomic  and  would  dis- 
courape  expansion  of  mill  ca¬ 
pacity  to  meet  newspapers’  an¬ 
ticipated  needs  by  1970. 

Warwick  Fox,  president  of 
Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  sent 
a  letter  to  customers  in  which 
he  said  the  2  or  3  percent 
“fancied  savinp’’  in  overall  costs 
now  would  brinp  pressure  on 
publishers  from  advertisers  for 
lower  rates  and  from  unions  for 
hipher  wages. 

The  reported  leason  for  the 
west  coast  reduction — to  help 
publishers  meet  competition 
from  other  media — was  regard¬ 
ed  as  “a  piece  of  nonsense,” 
Mr.  Fox  said.  He  saw  the  main 
purpose  of  the  price  sla.sh  to  be 
to  head  off  expansion  of  mills  in 
the  ai-ea. 

In  the  trade  the  story  behind 
the  startling  $10  cut  by  Mac¬ 
Millan,  Bloedel  and  Powell  River 
was  that  the  company  acted  in 
retaliation  for  an  equity  deal 
made  by  Crown  Zellerbach  w'ith 
the  Loa  Angeles  Times  for  a 
huge  newsprint  machine  at 
Longview,  Wash. 

The  Times  Mirror  Co.  had 
cancelled  all  of  its  contracts  for 
upwards  of  230,000  tons  a  year. 
Macmillan  was  faced  with  a 


problem  of  disposing  of  more 
than  80,000  tons  to  other  cus¬ 
tomers. 

.New  Mill  Ia  Planned 

Several  companies  have  al¬ 
ready  announced  plans  to  build 
new  mills  in  Biitish  Columbia 
and  Garden  State  Paper  Co.  of 
Ne\v  Jersey  chose  a  site  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  for  a  mill  to 
produce  low-priced  newsprint 
from  de-inked  newspapers. 
Richard  B.  Scudder  of  the  New¬ 
ark  News,  president  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  State  Co.,  .said  there  was  no 
change  in  the  plan  for  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  mill.  The  New’  Jersey  mill, 
which  supplies  approximately 
100,000  tons  a  year  to  a  nearby 
market,  has  l)een  quite  success¬ 
ful. 

Newsprint  company  salesmen 
in  the  east  admitted  they  were 
besieged  by  publishers’  demands 
to  follow’  the  w’estern  price  cut. 
Some  believed  a  break  might 
come  if  any  eastern  mill  supply¬ 
ing  paper  as  far  w’est  as  Denver 
w’ere  forced  to  meet  the  new’  area 
price  pattern. 

Most  of  the  eastern  contracts 
are  keyed  to  the  prevailing  price 
set  by  two  or  three  of  the 
leaders. 

The  Scandinavian  firms  ship¬ 
ping  paper  to  w’estern  parts  of 
the  country  found  themselves  in 
the  position  of  having  to  deliver 
tonnage  at  $5  under  the  market 
price.  This  could  mean  $119  a 
ton  to  some  customers,  provided 
the  Europeans  didn’t  make  ex¬ 
cuses  for  not  fulfilling  orders. 

A  major  purchaser  of  new’s- 
print  said  he  saw’  an  economic 
anomaly  in  the  w’hole  picture, 
with  the  customers  w’ho  buy  the 
most  paying  more  than  custom¬ 
ers  W’ho  don’t  buy  as  much. 

• 

SNPA  Director 

Joseph  F.  Ellis  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Press 
Register,  w’as  elected  a  director 
of  the  Southern  New’spaper 
Publishers  Association  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting.  His 
name  w’as  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  report  in  E&P,  Nov. 
28. 

• 

New  Man  in  Moscow- 

Wash  ington 

The  Washington  Post  has 
opened  a  bureau  in  Moscow’. 
Stephen  Rosenfeld,  a  Harvard 
graduate  w’ho  has  specialized  in 
Russian  and  Communist  affairs 
for  the  Post  since  1962,  is  the 
resident  correspondent. 


Johnson  Prods 
P.O.  on  Rates 

Washington 

A  spokesman  for  Postmaster 
General  John  Gronouski  said 
this  w’eek  the  post  office  depart¬ 
ment  is  studying  the  possibility 
of  a  raise  in  second  and  third 
class  mailing  rates,  but  the  de¬ 
cision  W’as  “still  up  in  the  air.” 

He  .said  the  department  was 
doing  everj’thing  it  could  to 
avert  such  a  raise,  and  that 
new’s  stories  implying  that  a  de¬ 
cision  had  already  been  made 
W’ere  not  accurate. 

The  problem  of  the  postal 
deficit  W’as  rai.sed  by  President 
Johnson  recently  when  he  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  postmaster  gen¬ 
eral.  Mr.  Gronouski  said  the 
President  had  asked  him  to 
.study  the  advisability  of  raising 
the  rates  on  “those  classes  of 
mail  that  are  not  paying  their 
own  w’ay.”  This  means  second 
and  third  class,  since  first  class 
mail  gleans  about  a  16  jiercent 
profit. 

The  department  is  also  con¬ 
sidering  a  ruling  that  would 
make  pre-sorting  by  zip-code 
number  mandatory  for  large 
mailers,  which  w’ould  include 
new’spapers  and  magazines. 

The  postmaster  has  the  au¬ 
thority  to  compel  pre-sorting 
w’ithout  congressional  action. 

• 

Journalist  Excliange 
Organizations  Meet 

Representatives  of  14  organi¬ 
zations  active  in  foreign  jour¬ 
nalist  exchange  schemes  met  in 
New’  York  last  week.  The  meet¬ 
ing  W’as  held  at  the  invitation 
of  the  joint  American  Society 
of  New’spaper  Editors  and  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Institute  com¬ 
mittee  on  exchange  progframs. 

The  group  heard  reports  on 
current  programs,  discussed  the 
need  to  strengthen  selection 
methods,  to  stimulate  greater 
interest  in  the  program  by  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  the  possible  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  clearing  house 
through  which  information  could 
be  channelled. 

Members  of  the  joint  commit¬ 
tee  are:  Barry  Bingham,  J. 
Montgomery  Curtis  and  Howard 
H.  Hays  Jr.,  ASNE;  Sevellon 
Browm,  John  P.  Harris  and  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  White  II,  IPI;  and  Jack 
R.  Howard,  Inter  American 
Press  Association.  John  R.  Her¬ 
bert  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger  is  secretary. 
Hugh  N.  Boyd,  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Home  News,  presided 
at  the  meeting. 

Representing  the  State  De¬ 
partment  was  Frank  Lancetti. 
Guillermo  Gutierrez,  director  of 
the  lAPA  Technical  Center,  at¬ 
tended  as  an  observer. 


$200  Scale 
ForReporters 
Next  Year 

Washington 

Effective  next  year,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  w’ill  have  a  $200  mini¬ 
mum  w’age,  the  highest  news¬ 
paper  .scale  in  the  country  for 
that  category. 

(The  New.spaper  Guild  of 
Philadelphia  and  Triangle  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.  recently  agret  d  on 
a  contract  w’hich  established  a 
scale  of  $200  a  week  for  desk 
assistants,  as  of  March  23, 
1966.) 

On  Monday  (Nov.  30)  edito¬ 
rial  and  commercial  employes  of 
the  Post  ratified  a  new’  two-year 
contract  providing  sub.stantial 
W’age  increases  and  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Approval  of  the  agreement 
was  voted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Washingtoti  Post  unit  of  the 
Washington  Newspaper  Guild. 

Under  the  agreement,  604  em¬ 
ployes  will  receive  increases 
totaling  $10  a  week  with  $5  pay¬ 
able  immediately  and  $5  a  year 
hence.  Many  of  the  employes 
W’ill  get  additional  wage  in¬ 
creases  as  a  result  of  adjust¬ 
ments  in  minimum  scales. 

Experienced  reporters  and 
photographers  who  have  received 
a  minimum  of  $180  a  week  will 
receive  $190  immediately  and 
$200  on  Dec.  1,  1965. 

The  jiact  was  worked  out  at  a 
session  with  federal  mediators 
who  were  called  in  after  direct 
negotiations  deadlocked. 

A  maintenance  of  membership 
clause  prov’ides  that  all  members 
of  the  Guild  must  maintain  their 
memberships  during  the  life  of 
the  contract.  The  Guild  had  de¬ 
manded  a  Guild  Shop  provision 
requiring  employes  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union. 

At  a  meeting  on  Tuesday 
(Dec.  1)  members  of  the  Guild 
unit  voted  to  reject  the  news¬ 
paper’s  contract  offer  because  it 
lacked  this  provision.  Mediation 
was  resumed  in  the  afternoon 
and  the  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship  clause  W’as  added. 

'The  new’  contract  also  calls 
for  improvements  in  vacation, 
overtime  and  holiday’  clauses  and 
adds  a  provision  for  night  dif¬ 
ferential  pay  on  late  shifts. 

It  was  expected  that  federal 
mediators  would  enter  contract 
renewal  talks  between  the  B’as/i- 
ington  Daily  News  and  the 
Guild. 

The  News  unit  rejected  on 
Tuesday  (Dec.  1)  a  proposed| 
14-month  contract.  It  would  have 
raised  the  reporter-photographer 

minimum  scale  $15  to  $182.50 
over  the  life  of  the  contract. 
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Grid’s  F air  Plans 
Publicity  Program 

Moses  and  Deegan  Seek  Increased 
Attendance  During  Second  Season 

lly  Ray  ErMiii 
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The  New  York  World’s  Fair, 
through  a  smaller  and  more  com¬ 
pact  public  relations  staff,  this 
week  bepan  a  concentrated  cam- 
paipn  to  attain  its  poal  of  paid 
attendance  by  37,500,000  persons 
durinp  the  1965  season. 

Paid  attendance  durinp  its 
1964  season  apprcpated  27,148,- 
280.  There  was  an  advance  sale 
of  28,000,000  tickets  last  winter; 
15,000,000  of  those  tickets  were 
used  last  summer;  13,000,000  are 
still  held  by  their  purchasers 
and  that  number  will  be  credited 
to  the  1965  attendance.  With 
that  start,  the  sale  of  24,500,000 
tickets  next  summer  is  needed 
to  attain  the  poal. 

Profit  Predicted 

Bankers  who  financed  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  Corporation 
1964-65,  a  non-profit  orpaniza- 
tion,  in  the  bepinninp  forecast  a 
total  attendance  for  the  two  sea¬ 
sons  of  70,000,000.  The  first 
season’s  surplus  was  about  $12,- 
000,000  and  financial  experts 
contemplate  a  final  profit  of 
$25,000,000  or  $30,000,000  at  the 
close  of  the  Fair  next  year. 

Profits  will  be  used  to  develop 
the  site  of  the  Fair  into  a  per¬ 
manent  Flushinp  Meadow  Park, 
a  lonptime  dream  of  Robert 
Moses,  president  of  the  Fair  and 
famous  as  a  developer  of  public 
parks  and  builder  of  public 
utilities. 
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Thomas  J.  Deepan  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair 
Corporation,  in  an  interview 
with  an  E&P  reporter,  said  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  1964 
season  121  persons  were  workinp 
on  communications  for  the  Fair. 
They  represented  three  differ¬ 
ent  corporations — the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  Corporation,  the 
William  J.  Donophue  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  public  relations  firm  in 
charpe  of  press  relations;  and 
the  Thomas  J.  Deepan  Company, 
Inc.,  a  larpe  public  relations  firm 
with  headquarters  in  New  York 
and  offices  in  Washinpton,  Los 
Angeles  and  Paris,  in  charge  of 
promotion. 

Compact  Corps 


t 


“The  Executive  Committee  in 
October  determined  that  a 
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smaller,  tighter-knit,  more-effec¬ 
tive  group  could  do  the  job  in¬ 
finitely  better,  if  emphasis  was 
put  on  each  man’s  particular 
skills,”  said  Mr.  Deepan.  “There 
is  great  public  relations  talent, 
among  the  best  in  the  world,  in 
the  staffs  of  the  exhibitors  and 
we  will  marshal  their  energies 
and  forces  to  augment  the  Fair’s 
staff.” 

The  Executive  Committee  cut 
96  persons  off  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff,  giving  them  10  weeks’ 
notice  and  paying  them  through 
Dec.  31.  Twenty-five  others  were 
retained  because  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  talents. 

“This  was  not  done  for  the 
sake  of  cutting,  but  to  produce 
a  better  filet — like  a  chef  select¬ 
ing  the  finest  filet  from  the 
whole  steak,”  explained  Mr.  Dee¬ 
gan  with  warm  earnestness. 

Consultants  Named 

William  J.  Donophue  remains 
as  consultant  and  newspaper 
people  will  continue  to  deal 
directly  through  him.  William 
Berns,  who  was  vicepresident, 
communications  and  public  rela¬ 
tions,  was  made  a  consultant. 
William  Laurence,  New  York 
Times,  remains  as  science  con¬ 
sultant.  William  Adams  will  be 
sports  director. 

Public  relations  policy  and 
promotion  will  be  handled  by  the 
Thomas  J.  Deegan  Company.  Mr. 
Deegan  has  sent  Debs  Myers, 
newly  promoted  to  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  company,  to 
head  the  staff  in  the  Press  Build¬ 
ing  at  the  Fair.  Mr.  Myers,  for¬ 
merly  executive  secretary  to 
Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner,  for 
nine  weeks  recently  directed  pub¬ 
lic  relations  in  the  successful 
election  campaign  of  Senator- 
elect  Robert  F.  Kennedy  (D.- 
N.  Y.). 

Howard  S.  Johnson,  senior 
vicepresident  of  the  Deegan  firm, 
continues  at  the  Fair  under  Mr. 
Myers. 

Murray  Davis,  formerly  a 
prize-winning  reporter  for  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun  and  now  assistant  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Moses,  in  addition  to  his 
present  duties  will  serve  as  liai¬ 
son  between  Mr.  Moses  and  the 
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Compact 
for  1965 


public  relations  staff  as  now 
constituted. 

The  J.  Walter  Thompson  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  will  continue 
to  handle  the  Fair  advertising 
and  Market  Research  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  make  sur¬ 
veys  of  markets. 

Mr.  Deegan  said  not  only  will 
the  reduction  in  the  communi¬ 
cations  staff  provide  greater 
efficiency  but  it  also  will  reduce 
the  payroll  budget  by  $860,000 
for  the  coming  year.  This 
savings  will  be  shifted  to  other 
promotional  activities,  such  as 
paid  advertising. 

Color  Movie 

One  big  new  promotion  will  be 
a  $340,000  30-minute  color  film 
produced  by  Francis  Thompson, 
who  made  the  “To  Be  Alive” 
film  screened  last  summer  at  the 
Johnson  Wax  Pavilion,  one  of 
the  big  hits  of  the  Fair.  It  is 
expected  that  the  film  will  be  a 
big  promotional  asset  of  the  Fair 
for  the  coming  season.  It  will 
be  ready  for  screening  all  over 
the  country,  l)eginning  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

“I  intend  to  use  specialists  in 
certain  fields  for  a  single  assign¬ 
ment  or  for  30  or  60  days,”  said 
Mr.  Deegan.  “For  example,  we 
might  use  a  television-radio  spe¬ 
cialist  and  one  to  do  a  job  with 
the  specialized  or  hyphenated- 
press — do  the  job  and  get  out. 
We  might  have  a  specialist  to 
deal  with  columnists  and  one  to 
advise  on  ticket  merchandising.” 

There  will  be  no  reduction  in 
ticket  prices  ($2  for  adults  and 
$1  for  children)  and  there  will 
be  no  advance  sale  of  tickets  this 
winter  at  a  discount,  as  was  the 
case  last  winter.  There  will  be 
sales  of  packages  of  tickets  to 
things  in  the  Fair  at  discount 
prices. 

The  ‘In’  Tiling 

“Great  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  fact  that  it’s  the  ‘in’  thing 
to  do  to  go  to  the  Fair,”  as¬ 
serted  Mr.  Deegan  with  keen 
enthusiasm,  as  he  wheeled  from 
his  desk  to  gaze  lovingly  out  his 
office  windows  on  the  44th  floor 
of  the  Time-Life  Building  to¬ 
wards  the  600-acre  Fairgrounds 
in  the  far  distance. 

(Near  at  hand  were  reminders 
of  his  close  friendship  with  the 
present  President  and  immediate 
past  President  of  the  United 
States — a  photo  of  President 
Johnson  with  Mr.  Deegan,  a  book 
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by  and  one  about  President 
Johnson  and  a  bronze  head  of 
President  Kennedy). 

“There  will  be  a  concentration 
on  the  metropolitan  area,”  he 
continued.  “Thirty  million  people 
live  within  a  day’s  drive  of  the 
Fair  and  they  will  be  appealed 
to  as  repeaters.  We  will  give  as 
much  impact  as  possible  to  com¬ 
munications  after  the  turn  of 
the  year,  reach  a  crescendo  at 
the  opening  April  21  and  then 
stay  on  that  plateau.” 

Thr€‘e  Promotion  PoinlH 

Mr.  Moses  has  decreed  that 
emphasis  be  placed  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  season  on  international 
aspects  of  the  exposition.  Pro¬ 
motion  will  play  up  “Foreign, 
Fun  and  Families”  as  the  three 
paramount  points. 

At  Mr.  Moses’  direction,  Fair 
officials  are  planning  adjust¬ 
ments  affecting  consumers.  'They 
are  taking  a  hard  look  at  ways 
to  improve  internal  transporta¬ 
tion,  directional  signs  and  of 
increasing  activity  after  dark, 
while  maintaining  past  high 
standards  and  avoiding  “girly” 
or  midway  shows. 

“We  are  intent  with  over¬ 
hauling  the  lake  area  and 
making  it  come  alive  with  in¬ 
dustrial  companies  assisting,” 
reported  Mr.  Deegan.  “Since  the 
close  on  Oct.  18,  Mr.  Moses  and 
I  have  had  meetings  with  the 
heads  of  General  Motors,  Coca- 
Cola  and  other  large  exhibitors, 
such  as  Henry  Ford  II  and 
Thomas  J.  Watson  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  and 
their  associates  to  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  ideas  and  criticisms 
and  observations.  They  have 
been  most  helpful.” 

Lake  Area  Changes 

The  lake  area  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Deegan  is  the  amusements 
area  in  which  a  number  of 
Broadway-type  shows  had  to 
close  with  large  losses  during 
the  first  summer  season.  It  is 
expected  that  industrial  exhibits 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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D.C.  Editors  Explain 
Jenkins  Story  Delay 


Editors  of  Washinpton’s  three 
daily  newspapers  explain  and 
defend  their  handling:  of  the 
Walter  Jenkins  story  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

“Was  There  a  Winking:  Pro¬ 
tection?”  is  the  caption  on  the 
editors’  symposium  which  was 
keyed  to  a  comment  by  Earl  J. 
Johnson,  editor  of  United  Press 
International,  that  the  Jenkins 
Case  “should  be  a  lesson  to  city 
editors  who  permit  their  police 
reporters  to  neg:lect  the  station 
house  blotter;  also  to  any  of 
their  superiors  in  the  editorial 
chain  of  command  who  let  tender 
sentiment  prev'ail  over  prud¬ 
ence.” 

After  receiving:  a  tip  on  the 
arrest  of  the  White  House  aide, 
a  week  after  the  entry  was  made 
in  the  police  records,  UPI  moved 
a  story  about  the  celebrated 
morals  case  late  on  Oct.  14.  It 
was  the  first  item  published  on 
the  affair  which  became  a  sen¬ 
sation  in  the  political  campaig:n. 

The  Washingrton  editors  have 
come  under  criticism  for  delay¬ 
ing  publication  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Jenkins  had  been  booked  on 
a  technical  indecency  charge 
after  being  arrested  in  the  men’s 
room  at  the  YMCA. 


Know  Nulliiiig  About  It 


Delay  Was  Helpful 


publishing  the  story.  It  made  it 
jtossible  to  get  Mr.  Jenkins  into 
a  hospital,  for  the  White  House 
to  prepare  for  announcement  of 
his  resigpiation,  and  for  members 
of  his  family  to  brace  themselves 
for  a  .shattering  disaster. 

In  summary,  Mr.  O’Rourke 
feels  no  wrong  was  done  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

J.  R.  Wiggins  of  the  WtiKlihi!/- 
fon  Pont  concedes  that  Mr.  Jenk¬ 
ins’  prominence  required  that  he 
pay  a  high  price  in  publicity 
when  he  strayed  from  the  moral 
path.  Normally,  Mr.  Wiggins 
points  out,  Washington’s  news¬ 
papers  do  not  report  the  mere 
allegation  of  an  offense  where 
an  ordinary  citizen  is  involved. 


('.lerk  from  Jully,  Texas 


In  his  rebuttal,  John  T. 
O’Rourke  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  confesses  he  knew' 
nothing  about  the  case  when 
Newbold  Noyes,  editor  of  the 
Star,  called  him  around  noon 
Oct.  14  to  tell  him  that  Clark 
Clifford  and  Abe  Fortas  “wanted 
to  see  me  about  the  Jenkins 
matter.” 

By  the  time  the  two  attorneys, 
friends  of  the  President  and  of 
Mr.  Jenkins,  arrived,  the  city 
desk  had  prepared  a  memoran¬ 
dum  for  Mr.  O’Rourke  but  it  was 
found  to  contain  minor  errors. 

“The  Star,”  says  Mr. 
O’Rourke,  “had  the  story.  So,  by 
ag:reeing  to  Messrs.  Clifford  and 
Fortas’  plea  not  to  print  unless 
the  story  appeared  elsewhere,  I 
was  following  the  advice  of  the 
late  Connie  Mack:  you  have  to 
tie  ’em  before  you  can  beat  ’em.” 

The  story  got  around  fast,  Mr. 
O’Rourke  remarks,  and  “there¬ 
fore  no  one  but  a  fool  would 
think  the  story  would  stay  but¬ 
toned  up  for  long.” 


“The  Jenkins  case,”  Mr.  Wig¬ 
gins  explains,  “did  not  receive 
publicity  at  the  time  of  arrest. 
His  immunity  to  publication 
arose,  not  because  he  was  im¬ 
portant  or  famous  but  because 
no  reporter  recognized  the  ident¬ 
ity  of  the  man  described  in  the 
record  as  a  clerk  from  Jolly, 
Texas  ...  On  the  event  of  dis¬ 
covery,  publication  was  not  long 
delayed.” 

Mr.  Wiggins  mentions  that  the 
Post  heard  many  pleas  for  com¬ 
passion  and  secrecy  but  declined 
to  tell  anyone  it  w’ould  not  print 
any  story.  The  Post  published 
the  UPI  account  in  its  first  edi¬ 
tion,  then  follow’ed  with  its  owm 
story. 


Impractical  A^!>igmlllCIlt 


The  Scripps-Howard  editor, 
scorning  the  role  of  “town 
snitch,”  justified  the  delay  in 


Mr.  Noyes’  reply  to  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  comment  on  criticism  is 
directed  primarily  to  Mr.  John- 
.son’s  “amiable  stricture”  con¬ 
cerning  the  failure  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  reporters  to  cover  the 
police  beat  thoroughly.  They 
missed  both  of  the  incidents  in¬ 
volving  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  UPI 
editor  complained  with  the  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  wire  services 
are  dependent  on  the  local  staffs 
for  routine  crime  new's. 

“We  all  love  Earl  Johnson,” 
w'rites  Mr.  Noyes  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion.  He  concludes  with  the  wish 
that  UPI’s  editor  w’ere  handling 
police  coverage  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Noyes  argues  that  it’s 
impractical  to  expect  the  local 
reporters  to  dig  into  all  of  the 
Washington  area’s  arrests  — 
there  were  859,475  of  them  in 
the  past  year — much  less  ask 
the  new’spapers  to  print  reports 
on  all  of  them,  as  may  be  done 
by  dailies  in  smaller  cities.  Ar¬ 
rest  records,  he  notes,  are  kept 
at  105  separate  police  stations. 


n 


Photon  Wins 


A 


Wayne  Sargent 


UPI  Appoints 
Sales  Manager 


Appointment  of  Wayne  Sar¬ 
gent  as  geneial  sales  manager 
of  United  Press  International 
was  announced  Dec.  3  by  Mims 
Thomason,  president  and  general 
manager. 

Mr.  Sargent  moves  to  UPI 
headquarters  in  New'  York  from 
Atlanta,  w'here  he  has  been 
Southern  Division  manager  the 
past  two  years.  He  assumes  the 
post  formerly  held  by  LeRoy 
Keller,  now'  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  inter¬ 
national  divisions  of  UPI. 

Mr.  Thomason  said  Mr.  Sar¬ 
gent  will  be  in  charge  of  UPI 
sales  activities  in  the  newspaper, 
radio  and  television  fields. 

Mr.  Sargent,  38,  joined  the 
organization  in  1948  in  San 
Francisco  after  graduation  from 
Stanford  University  with  a  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism.  Subsequently 
he  w'as  assigned  to  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  bureau. 

He  was  transferred  to  Los 
Angeles  in  1956  as  a  business 
representative  and  in  1960  be¬ 
came  business  manager  for 
Southern  California,  Arizona 
and  Southern  Nevada.  In  Au¬ 
gust  1962,  he  went  to  Atlanta. 


E&P  Buys  Magazine 
Of  Book  Technology 


Injunction  in 


Patent  Suit 


Federal  Judge  Andrew  A. 
Caffrey  ruled  this  week  that 
patents  held  by  Harris-Intei  type 
Corp.  on  photoc-omposing  e(|uip- 
ment  are  invalid  and  he  baired 
the  company  from  suing  users 
of  Photon  machines. 

The  judge’s  decision  came  in  a 
case  which  was  started  by 
Harris-Intertype  four  years  ago 
against  Photon  Inc.  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Mass.  The  trial  took  place  in 
September,  1963,  at  Boston. 

Harris-Intertype  is  enjoined 
and  lestrained,  by  the  court’s 
order,  fiom  suing  or  threatening 
to  sue  Photon  users  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  infringing 
the  patents  which  Cecil  L.  Tansel 
assigned  to  the  company. 

According  to  Kurtz  Hanson, 
chairman  of  Photon,  there  are 
180  Photon  units  in  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing  plants 
around  the  country,  and  more 
abroad. 

The  Photon  machine,  based  on 
the  patents  of  Rene  Higgonet 
and  Louis  Moyroud,  French  tele¬ 
phone  engineers,  first  came  on 
the  market  in  1957,  two  years 
after  a  prototype  model  was 
demonstrated  in  Boston. 

Judge  Calfrey  said  the  Tansel 
patents  w’ere  “invalid  for  lack 
of  invention.”  They  were  claimed 
by  H-I  to  cover  broadly  the  elec¬ 
tronic  flashing  in  conjunction 
with  a  rotating  disc  for  photo- 
composing  copy.  H-I  asserted 
that  the  Higgonet-Moyroud  pat¬ 
ents  infringed  the  Tansel  pat¬ 
ents. 

In  his  decision.  Judge  Caffrey 
.said:  “It  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  plaintiff  (H-I)  did  not 
come  into  court  and  offer  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  marketed  any 
machines  based  on  the  Tansel 
patents  which  has  enjoyed  com¬ 
mercial  success  and  which  it 
claims  the  defendant  has  pir¬ 
ated.” 


Editor  &  Publisher  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  40-year-old  monthly 
magazine.  Book  Production, 
which  is  the  voice  of  modern 
publishing  technology  in  the  book 
field.  Acquisition  w'as  made  from 
the  Estate  of  Elizabeth  Dorf- 
mann  in  a  Surrogate’s  Court 
sale  in  New  York  City.  Robert  U. 
Brown,  president  of  E&P,  an¬ 
nounced  the  monthly  magazine 
for  publishers,  printers,  binders 
of  books,  pamphlets,  catalogues 
and  related  products  would  be 
strengthened  and  continued. 


Appeal  is  Planned 
George  S.  Dively,  chairman 
of  Harris-Intertype,  said  the 
low'er  court  ruling  was  “just 
another  step  in  legal  procedure" 
to  determine  the  broad  prin¬ 
ciples  involv'ed  in  patents.  His 
company’s  attorneys  planned  an 
appeal  from  the  decision,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Tansel  patent 
rights  had  been  won  originally 
in  the  Customs  Court  10  years 


The  decision,  Mr.  Dively  said, 
will  not  interfere  with  market 
ing  and  development  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Fototronic  machine  nor 
any  other  of  its  products  in  the 
graphic  arts  field. 
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Sli^iECT  TO  ClTlZEN^S  OPTION 

Brush-Moore  Buys 
Arizona  Daily  Star 


Ti'cson,  Ariz. 

Till'  sale  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  to  Brush-Moore  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  was  announced  Nov. 
26  hy  William  R.  Mathews,  pub- 
lishi  r  of  the  Star,  and  G.  Gor¬ 
don  Strong,  president  of  Brush- 
.Aloore. 

Tile  sale  is  .subject  to  an  option 
which  would  permit  the  Tticson 
Daily  Citizen  to  meet  the  Brush- 
.Moore  offer  and  acquire  the  Star 
for  the  same  price  and  under 
the  same  terms.  The  option  may 
be  exercised  any  time  before 
Jan.  15. 

William  A.  Small,  publisher 
of  the  Citizen,  said,  “We  are  in¬ 
vestigating  with  great  care  the 
possibility  of  buying  the  Star 
ourselv’es.” 

■Vgency  Plan  Since  1940 

The  Star  and  the  Citizen  have 
been  publishing  from  the  same 
building,  under  an  agency  plan, 
since  1940.  Both  have  main¬ 
tained  a  .strict  editorial  separa¬ 
tion  while  business  affairs  and 
production  have  been  handled 
through  Tucson  Newspapers  Inc. 

In  keeping  with  a  pledge 
which  Mr.  Mathews  and  his  co¬ 
owner,  Ralph  Ellinwood,  pub¬ 
lished  when  they  took  over  the 
Star  40  years  ago,  the  Star  has 
held  to  a  policy  of  supporting 
Democratic  candidates.  The 
morning-Sunday  paper  came  out 
for  President  Johnson  this  year 
while  its  evening  associate,  sup¬ 
ported  Senator  Goldwater. 

Under  the  Brush-Moore  pur¬ 
chase  agreement,  Mr.  Mathews 
would  continue  as  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Star  with  full 
authority  over  the  editorial  and 
news  policies,  Mr.  Strong  said. 
The  entire  Mathews  team  would 
be  retained  also. 

Mr.  Mathews,  who  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  had  recalled  how  he 
came  to  be  the  No.  1  man  on  the 
Star,  said,  “We  have  sold  be¬ 
cause  the  time  has  come  to  put 
the  affairs  of  each  family  in 
order.” 

Two  Other  Bidders 

He  explained  that  Brush- 
Moore  was  one  of  three  “distin¬ 
guished  newspaper  establish¬ 
ments”  that  had  been  invited  to 
consider  purchase  of  the  Star 
during  the  last  six  months.  Other 
active  bidders  were  John  Cowles, 
president  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  and  Robert 
M.  White  II,  co-publisher  of  the 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 


“We  have  chosen  Brush-Moore 
not  only  l)ecause  they  paid  us  a 
.satisfactory  price,”  Mr.  Mathews 
said,  “but  also  becau.se  of  their 
practice  of  letting  each  one  of 
their  newspapers  adopt  a  policy 
that  fits  within  the  welfare  of 
the  i)articular  community.  This 
policy  has  proven  to  be  success¬ 
ful  over  their  37  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.” 

The  price  in  the  transaction 
was  reported  by  reliable  sources 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8 
million.  Mr.  Mathews  and  Ralph 
Ellinwood,  who  died  in  1930,  got 
the  Star  for  $40,000  in  1924. 

Under  an  arrangement  made 
by  Mr.  Ellinwood’s  father,  Ralph 
and  Mr.  Mathews,  who  had  come 
from  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
Morning  Press,  each  acquired 
49%  percent  stock  interest.  The 
remaining  2%  was  to  be  held  by 
an  “arbiter”  because  E.  E.  Ellin¬ 
wood,  who  was  attorney  for  the 
Phelps  Dodge  Company,  owner 
of  the  Star,  foresaw  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  disputes  between  the 
young  journalists  (Ralph  Ellin¬ 
wood)  and  his  business  partner 
(Mr.  Mathews). 

Douglas  Had  Interest 

Thus  a  young  lawyer,  Lewis 
W.  Douglas,  became  the  owner 
of  2%  interest.  He  was  a  prom¬ 
inent  figure  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Among  other  posi¬ 
tions  he  filled,  he  was  U.S.  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Great  Britain. 

After  Ralph  Ellinwood  died, 
Mr.  Mathews  appointed  himself 
editor  and  publisher.  “Thus,”  he 
wrote  recently,  “a  business  man¬ 
ager  and  advertising  salesman 
became  an  editorial  writer,  too.” 

Mr.  Ellinwood’s  49%  share 
went  to  his  widow,  Clare  Ellin¬ 
wood,  and  Mr.  Douglas  retained 
the  2%  interest. 

In  his  reminiscent  article,  Mr. 
Mathews  gave  credit  to  a  news¬ 
print  salesman,  Ed  Doran,  for 
calling  his  attention  to  the  op¬ 
portunity  in  Tucson  and  putting 
him  in  touch  with  Mr.  Ellinwood. 

Two-Way  Option 

The  Citizen’s  right  of  first 
refusal  on  the  Star  was  provided 
in  the  contract  when  the  two 
newspapers  combined  their  busi¬ 
ness  operations.  The  Star  had 
the  same  option  on  the  Citizen. 

The  Star’s  circulation  is  ap¬ 
proximately  41,000,  just  slightly 
higher  than  the  Citizen’s.  The 
Sunday  edition  is  around  59,000. 


Ever  since  he  and  Ralph  Ellin¬ 
wood  took  over  the  Star,  Mr. 
.Mathews  recounted,  it  made  a 
profit  every  year — “even  during 
the  Big  Depression — and  nearly 
every  month.” 

The  Star  is  the  12th  daily  in 
the  Brush-Moore  group  which 
has  headquarters  at  Canton, 
Ohio.  The  organization  owns  six 
dailies  in  Ohio,  one  each  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia,  and  two  in 
California,  and  a  radio  station 
in  Canton. 

Mrs.  Louis  Brush,  90-year-old 
widow  of  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  group,  lives  in  Tucson  in  the 
winter.  Her  son,  T.  Stewart 
Brush,  came  to  Tucson  in  the 
193()’s  in  an  effort  to  recover 
from  tuberculosis.  His  son,  Tom, 
now  vicepresident  of  the  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  accompanied 
him. 

• 

Spet'ial  Edition  Men 
Given  Exeentive  Posts 

Attleboro,  Mass. 

Appointment  of  Leo  T. 
O’Brien  to  be  an  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  and  Don  McMil- 
lin  to  be  area  editor  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  publisher 
Guy  S.  DeVany  of  the  Attleboro 
Sun. 

Mr.  O’Brien,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  came 
to  the  Sun  last  summer  to  be 
director  of  the  Community  Serv¬ 
ices  Department.  He  was  in 
charge  of  a  112-page  edition 
marking  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  Sun  and  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Attleboro  as  a  city. 

Mr.  McMillin,  who  handl^ 
the  editorial  side  of  the  edition, 
came  to  the  Sun  from  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  Pierre  (S.  Dak.) 
Daily  Capital  Journal,  Prior  to 
that  he  was  on  the  copy  desk 
of  the  San  Antonio  Express 
and  Evening  News.  He  is  a 
journalism  graduate  of  Trinity 
University,  Texas. 

• 

Cleveland  Slioreway 
Site  Bought  by  PD 

Cleveland 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  15-acre  site  on  Memo¬ 
rial  Shoreway  as  the  location  for 
a  new  plant.  Frontage  on  a  trib¬ 
utary  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  will 
enable  the  newspaper  to  receive 
newsprint  by  water  as  well  as 
by  rail  on  an  existing  line.  The 
site  was  once  the  yards  of  the 
American  Ship  Building  Co. 

Thomas  Vail,  publisher  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  said  the  firm  of 
Skidmore,  Owings  &  Merrill, 
New  York  architects,  has  been 
consulted  on  plans  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  site  but  no  immediate 
move  from  1801  Superior  Ave¬ 
nue  is  contemplated. 


‘Press  Line 
Was  a  Mass 
of  Flames’ 

Boston 

“There  was  a  flash  and  sud¬ 
denly  one  end  of  the  press  line 
was  a  mass  of  flames  .  . 

That  was  the  scene  on  Satur¬ 
day  (Nov.  28)  in  the  Boston 
Herald  press  room  when  a  flash 
fire  seriously  threatened  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Sunday  edition. 

It  happened  during  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  last  100,000  copies  of 
the  feature  sections  were  about 
to  be  run  off.  Still  to  be  printed 
were  the  main  news  sections. 

Workers  in  the  press  room 
said  they  saw  what  appeared 
to  be  a  flash  of  electricity  from 
one  of  the  press  units.  It  was 
.shut  down  immediately;  a 
pressman  grabbed  a  fire  ex¬ 
tinguisher  and  played  the 
stream  on  the  flames.  But  the 
flames  shot  up  from  beneath 
the  next  press,  then  jumped  to 
the  press  line  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  other  presses, 
however,  continued  to  run  de¬ 
spite  blinding  smoke. 

Eventually,  they,  too,  were 
shut-down  while  fire  fighters 
aided  the  pressmen  in  control¬ 
ling  the  blaze.  Workers  carried 
on  as  usual  in  all  but  the  smoke 
filled  press,  composing  and  mail 
rooms.  Thick  smoke  billowed 
through  the  ground  floor  and 
second-floor  mail  room  roof  of 
the  Herald-Traveler  plant  and 
filtered  into  the  second  floor  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  offices. 
Air  conditioning  was  turned  on, 
the  atmosphere  was  chilly,  but 
work  of  preparing  the  edition 
went  on. 

In  a  series  of  quick  produc¬ 
tion  conferences  it  was  decided 
there  was  sufficient  press  ca¬ 
pacity  and  undamaged  news¬ 
print  to  continue  full  opera¬ 
tions.  Meanwhile,  an  offer  of 
assistance  come  from  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

By  regular  edition  time  oper¬ 
ation  “clean-up”  had  succeeded. 
There  was  no  interruption  in 
publication  of  the  Sunday 
Herald.  The  two  disabled 
presses  were  running  again. 
“But  it  was  a  near  thing,”  as 
one  editorial  man  put  it. 

• 

Takes  Union  Post 

Cleveland 

Samuel  F.  Marshall,  labor  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Plain  Dealer  the 
past  year,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  public  relations  staff  of  the 
Communication  Workers  of 
America.  He  will  be  associate 
editor  of  the  CWA  News. 
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On  the  100th  Anniversary  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
As  an  Advertising  Agency,  Its  President  Visualizes 

THE  WORLD  OF  DEMAND 


By  Dan  Seymour 

Next  week  my  company  celebrates  its 
100th  anniversary. 

If  you  will,  go  back  with  me  for  a 
moment  to  Monday  morning,  December 
5,  1864. 

On  that  morning  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Tribune  and  World  all  trumpete<l 
the  news  of  General  Sherman’s  progress 
through  Georgia.  General  Thomas  was 
maneuvering  his  Union  forces  in  front 
of  Nashville.  General  Sheridan  was 
proving  his  human  qualities  and  hoping 
to  improve  his  position  by  giving  audi¬ 
ence  to  the  citizens  of  Winchester,  Va. 

The  World’s  military  correspondent 
carefully  avoided  any  over-optimism. 
His  front-page  analysis  of  the  military 
situation  sounded  quite  gloomy.  “Not 
only  in  Georgia,  but  in  Tennessee,”  he 
wrote,  “the  position  of  our  armies  giv^es 
food  for  serious  discussion  .  .  .  The  con¬ 
dition  of  General  Sherman,  even,  is  in¬ 
vested  with  some  considerable  doubt  .  . .” 

But  Bamum’s  Museum  had  a  full 
schedule  of  performances,  morning,  af¬ 
ternoon  and  evening.  The  Olympic  The¬ 
ater  was  featuring  “Milky  White  and 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,”  and  at 
Dodworth  Hall  a  famous  humorist  was 
holding  forth  on  “Artemus  Ward  Among 
the  Mormons.”  The  Philadelphia  North 
Ameriean  and  United  States  Gazette  re¬ 
ported  the  New  York  whisky  market 
“firmer  but  closed  quiet,”  with  sales  of 
950  barrels  of  Western  whisky  at  $1.92 
a  barrel. 

That  evening,  December  5,  1864,  Cap¬ 
tain  William  James  Carlton,  not  to  be 
officially  relieved  of  his  militarj'  title 
until  he  was  mustered  out  on  Thursday 
of  that  week,  wrote  in  his  diary:  “Com¬ 
menced  to  canvass  for  advertisements 
this  morning  for  several  papers.” 


Auspicious  Moment 
Thus  laconically  —  one  might  almost 
say  reluctantly  —  was  born  the  bus¬ 
iness  of  Carlton  &  Smith,  “advertising 
agents,”  a  business  which  bore  Carlton’s 
name  for  14  years  before  it  became  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 

Whether  he  realized  it  or  not,  young 
Carlton  had  picked  an  auspicious  time 
to  start  his  advertising  agency. 

The  disunited  United  States,  tom  and 
bleeding  though  they  were,  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  great  expansion  and  major 
change.  For  half  a  century  the  American 
economy  and  social  structure  was  grad¬ 
ually  being  altered,  under  the  influence 
of  the  irresistible  forces  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mechanical  power  and  the  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution  and  its  aftermath, 
plus  a  steady  stream  of  immigrants  to 
help  people  the  far  reaches  of  a  still 
empty  continent. 


“The  Civil  War,”  say  historians 
Nevins  and  Commager,  “worked  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  American  society  and  economy. 
North  as  well  as  South  .  .  .  That  conflict 
gave  an  immense  stimulus  to  industry', 
speeded  up  the  exploitation  of  natural 
resources,  the  development  of  large-scale 
manufacturing,  the  rise  of  investment 
banking,  the  extension  of  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  and  brought  to  the  fore  a  new 
generation  of  ‘captains  of  industry’  and 
‘masters  of  capital.’  ” 

It  is  no  accident  that  modem  advertis¬ 
ing  was  born  at  this  point  in  time  —  and 
that  its  growth  has  paralleled  the  growth 
of  our  country.  Economic  growth  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  expansion  of  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  more  goods,  more  pleasure, 
more  satisfaction.  Advertising’s  job  is 
to  foster  demand.  Our  business  is  train¬ 
ing  consumers  —  and  from  this  distance 
it  is  sometimes  easy  to  forget  how  ele¬ 
mentary  that  training  once  was.  People 
had  to  learn  that  they  needed  soap, 
washing  machines,  indoor  toilets,  insur¬ 
ance,  showers,  refrigerators,  cod  liver 
oil,  safety  razors,  sewing  machines,  pa¬ 
per  towels  and  even  automobiles.  As  re¬ 
cently  as  1919  our  company  ran  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  which  advised  ladies  that 
they  needed  deodorants  —  and  200  of 
them  promptly  cancelled  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  (The 
deodorants’  sales,  incidentally,  increased 
112  percent  that  year.) 

*  *  * 

Where  W'e  Are  Now 

This  growth  of  consumer  demand  has 
led  us  to  where  we  are  now  .  .  . 

Where  are  we,  exactly?  In  a  Society 
of  Abundance,  our  values  supposedly 
warped  by  Wall  Street  and  Madison 
Avenue,  those  two  symbolic  sti'eets  that 
stand  for  sin  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 
The  home  is  dead,  they  say.  We  drink  too 
much,  we  eat  out,  we  are  physically  soft 
because  we  go  in  for  spectator  sports. 

What  are  the  facts?  Nothing  is  more 
fascinating  than  a  look  at  what  the 
American  people  are  really  spending 
their  money  on.  What  do  Americans 
actually  buy? 

Let  us  look  at  the  changes  in  con¬ 
sumer  expenditures  since  1947.  Let  us 
take  the  ones  that  reflect  what  is  really 
happening  to  American  home  life.  The 
American  today  spends  312%  more  on 
gas,  287%  more  on  electricity,  261% 
more  on  the  telephone,  228%  more  on 
his  OAvn  family  transportation,  216% 

(Editor’s  Note:  This  article  was  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  text  of  an  address  which 
Mr.  Seymour,  president  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  delivered  Nov.  30 
before  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit.) 


Dan  Seymour 
There  is  no  stopping  us. 

more  on  tv,  radio,  records  and  musical 
instruments,  167%  more  on  toilet  arti¬ 
cles,  143%  more  on  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

Expenditures  for  spectator  sports 
have  gone  up  only  33%,  while  expendi¬ 
tures  for  participant  sports  have  gone 
up  162%.  Expenditures  for  movies  have 
actually  gone  down  12%  in  those  17 
years,  and  per  capita  expenditures  for 
alcoholic  beverages  have  actually  de¬ 
creased  !  Meanwhile,  expenditures  for  re¬ 
ligious  and  welfare  activities  have  gone 
up  153%,  while  church  membership  has 
climbed  by  56%. 

Note  the  picture  we  get  of  the  new 
American,  tray’s  American,  —  ruined 
by  the  Abundant  Society,  so  ruined  that 
he  spends  almost  all  his  time  at  home, 
burning  up  gas  and  electricity,  watching 
tv  and  playing  records,  going  to  church, 
reading  intensively,  spending  his  money  | 
on  bowling  and  golf  and  Ashing  instead 
of  on  spectator  sports. 

In  short,  the  canard  about  Madison 
Avenue  isn’t  true.  After  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  our  worst  efforts,  the  man  to 
whom  we  have  advertised  the  most,  the 
American  citizen,  actually  turns  out  to 
be  in  better  shape  than  ever.  Since  noth¬ 
ing  is  wrong  with  the  statistics,  some¬ 
thing  must  be  wrong  with  the  critical 
thinking. 

*  *  * 

More  and  Better 

So  much  for  past  and  present.  I  want  ; 
to  speak  now  about  the  future  —  and  = 
what  I  call  the  World  of  Demand. 

I  mean  by  this  the  fact  that,  more  than 
ever  in  our  history,  we  are  now  imme¬ 
diately  aware  of  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

What  they  all  want  is  more. 

More  and  better. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Memphis  CA  to  Add 
Local  Roto  Magazine 
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strategy  desiffned  to  provide  the 
maximum  flexibility  has  paid 
off,”  Mr.  Kline  said.  “1964  final 
fiprures  will  show  that  Metro 
produced  for  its  members  the 
fjreatest  dollar  volume  in  its  32- 
year  history,  with  by  far  the 
greatest  share  of  market. 

“Our  Metro  orpranization  is 
proud  of  this  record,  and  we  are 
confident  that  this  fine  showing 
can  be  topped  in  1965.  We  have 
a  p:reat  many  thinjfs  poinjf  for 
us  today  and  we  think  that  it  is 
the  result  of  a  careful  build-up 


Th  first  issue  of  a  new  Sun¬ 
day  l  otoprravure  magazine  of  the 
ConiDurcial  Appeal  will  appear 
Man  h  7,  it  is  announced  by 
Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor. 

Thin  Week's  final  issue  in  the 
Com.hiercial  Appeal  will  be  Sun¬ 
day,  Feb.  28,  1965. 

“The  name  Mid-South  has 
been  chosen  for  our  new  locally 
prepared  magazine  because  if 
will  l>e  carefully  planned  and 
edited  to  meet  the  needs  and 
interests  of  our  Sunday  readers 
throughout  our  great  regional 
market,”  Mr.  Ahlgren  said. 

“Our  net  paid  average  circu¬ 
lation  as  reported  by  the  ABC 
Publisher’s  Statement  for  the 
six  month  period  ending  Sept. 

30,  1964,  is  267,165.  This  is  an 
all-time  high  Sunday  circulation 
for  the  Commercial  Appeal,”  Mr. 

Ahlgren  said. 

Mid-South  is  represented  by 
Metropolitan  Sunday  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  and  by  General  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

W.  Frank  Aycock  Jr.,  business 
manager  of  Memphis  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  said  the  contract 
for  printing  the  new  Sunday 
roto  magazine  has  been  signed 
with  Standard  Gravure  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  locally-edited  gravure 
magazine  group  printed  by 
Standard  Gravure  Corporation 
includes  the  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution,  Dallas  Times-Her- 
ald,  Houston  Chronicle,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal,  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  and  Washington 
Post. 

Mr.  Aycock  added,  “We  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  offer  adver¬ 
tisers  a  single-medium  method 
for  covering  one  of  the  nation’s 
major  regional  markets.” 

*  *  * 

METRO  GAINS  TOLD 

At  the  32nd  annual  stock¬ 
holders  meeting  of  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers  in  New 
York  recently,  Charles  J. 

(Chuck)  Kline  reported  gains 
in  dollar  volume  and  in  other 
areas  of  the  group’s  operation. 

The  addition  of  the  Omaha 
W orld-Herald’s  roto  magazine  in 
October  put  the  basic  SUNDAY 
group  ateve  the  20-million  cir¬ 
culation  mark  this  year.  Mem¬ 
phis  will  make  the  41st  member 
of  the  SUNDAY  package — the 
sixth  new  unit  in  two  years. 

“Our  new  structuring,  our  dis¬ 
count  program  and  our  sales  _ 

editor  6C  publisher  for  December  5,  1964 
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in  our  membership,  a  sound  ap¬ 
proach  to  meet  the  current  de¬ 
mands  of  today’s  advertisers, 
and  the  increasing  collaboration 
among  our  members  to  create 
better  products  with  collective 
assets  capable  of  producing 
greater  sales  results  for  our 
customers. 


Bright  Sales  Force 

“Today  we  have  a  sales  organ¬ 
ization  made  up  of  bright,  knowl¬ 
edgeable  young. men  capable  of 


exploiting  our  built-in  assets  in 
working  with  leading  advertisers 
and  their  agencies,  and  we  have 
sales  managers  that  are  expert, 
active  salesmen  themselves.  We 
have  a  superior  rapport  with  our 
member  papers  and  we  have 
gains  on  gains  in  many  areas, 
which  gives  us  confidence  that 
we  can  continue  to  increase  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  for  you  in  both 
SUNDAY  and  Metro  Comics 
during  1965. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


Advertising  Linage  Leaders . . .  First  Ten  Months 

(As  Measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


1964 

Mominie 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  45,720,136 

Miami  Herald  .  37,586,796 

Washington  Post .  36,562,404 

Chicago  Tribune  .  33,815,404 

San  Jose  Mercury .  29,291,503 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .  28,078,041 

Phoenix  Republic .  27,892,246 

New  York  Times  .  26,505,819 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  26,104,112 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  25,649,199 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  31,098,781 

San  Jose  News .  29,442,577 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  29,400,231 

Cleveland  Press .  28,264,537 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  27,832,137 

Denver  Post  .  27,014,205 

Montreal  Star  .  26,791,736 

Washington  Star  .  26,253,686 

Toronto  Star  .  25,678,693 

Orlando  Star  .  25,649,199 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  29,910,327 

New  York  Times  .  28,606,468 

Chicago  Tribune  .  16,391,647 

New  York  News  .  16,227,835 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  15,547,954 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer .  15,254,651 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  15,232,680 

Baltimore  Sun  .  15,013,167 

Miami  Herald  .  14,064,242 

Washington  Post .  13,542,339 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS .  75,630,463 

New  York  Times  MS  .  55,112,287 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  51,651,038 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  50,207,051 

Washington  Post  MS  .  50,104,743 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  44,948,185 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  42,749,450 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  .  41,358,763 

San  Jose  Mercury  &  Mercury-Newt  MS  . .  38,035,075 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES  .  37,714,321 


1963 

Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  42,602,326 

Miami  Herald  .  35,001,519 

Chicago  Tribune  .  31,978,753 

Washington  Post  .  31,640,200 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .  26,533,220 

Phoenix  Republic .  25,978,654 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  24,542,303 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  23,613,613 

Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot  .  22,875,759 

St.  Petersburg  Times .  22,645,617 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  28,963,184 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  28,172,733 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  27,325,830 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  26,037,744 

Long  Island  Newsday-Nassau  .  25,714,813 

Detroit  News  .  25,691,206 

Montreal  Star  .  25,668,373 

Washington  Star  .  24,873,365 

San  Jose  Nows  .  24,658,726 

Denver  Post  .  24,652,818 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  29,081,901 

New  York  Times  .  19,841,223 

Chicago  Tribune  .  16,557,109 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  14,612,619 

Baltimore  Sun  .  14,597,017 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  14,248,409 

Miami  Herald  .  13,538,223 

Boston  Globe  .  13,213,110 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  12,578,867 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  12,261,887 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS .  71,684,227 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  48,539,742 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  48,535,862 

Washington  Post  MS  .  42,993,379 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  42,785,352 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  40,547,010 

New  York  Times  MS  .  38,076,184 

Detroit  News  ES  .  37,040,495 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES_ .  36,061,663 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  35,872,248 
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Family  Day 
At  the  Fair 
With  Pepsi 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

“We’re  more  than  pleased!  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  make  ‘Pepsi¬ 
Cola  Family  Day’  an  annual 
event  during  every  Colorado 
State  Fair  at  Pueblo.’’ 

Joe  Occhiato,  president  of 
Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Company  of 
Pueblo,  and  Chuck  Carducci, 
sales  manager  of  the  southeast¬ 
ern  Colorado  Pepsi-Cola  fran¬ 
chise,  joined  in  making  that 
statement  after  their  firm’s  pro¬ 
motion  with  the  Pueblo  Star- 
Journal  and  Pueblo  Chieftain  to 
build  attendance  at  the  state 
fair. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Pueblo 
newspapers  in  promoting  a 
“Largest  Family”  contest  in 
conjunction  with  Pepsi’s  promo¬ 
tion  resulted  in  the  largest  sin¬ 
gle  daily  attendance  during  Fair 
Week  and  built  extra  good  will 
for  the  firm  and  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  bottling  company 
executives  said. 

Full  page  and  1000-line  ads 
were  used  by  the  bottler  to  an¬ 
nounce  and  promote  collection 
and  use  of  coupons  included  in 
each  6-pack  carton  of  Pepsi  for 


Local  Magazine 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


“Our  dollar  volume  is  rising, 
our  linage  is  on  the  increase,  our 
packages  are  growing,  our  pro¬ 
duction  activity  and  influence 
are  expanding.  We  have  in¬ 
creased  our  promotion  budget, 
we  are  doing  more  research,  and 
the  demands  on  our  editorial 
service  are  not  only  increasing 
in  terms  of  publication  use,  but 
it  has  actually  played  a  more 
important  part  in  developing 
new  newspaper-edited  maga¬ 
zines. 

Comics  Also  Ahead 

“Along  with  our  SUNDAY 
Magazine  responsibility,  we 
share  an  equal  responsibility  for 
Sunday  Comics.  I’m  pleased  that 
here,  we,  too,  have  important 
progress  to  report.  Metro  Comics 
circulation  also  exceeds  20,000,- 
000.  We  have  added  two  new 
properties  during  1964 — Pasa¬ 
dena  and  Fort  Lauderdale — 
which  brings  our  Comics  mem¬ 
bership  to  60 — another  all-time 
high.  But  better  than  that,  we 
have  doubled  both  linage  and 
dollar  volume  in  Comics  this 
year.  This  performance  is  due 
to  the  return  of  some  important 
old  favorites.” 


a  period  of  several  weeks  before 
opening  of  the  fair.  These  cou¬ 
pons  offered  reduced  prices  for 
admission  to  the  fair,  admission 
to  the  afternoon  rodeo  perform¬ 
ance  and  for  midway  rides. 

The  Pueblo  newspapers  par¬ 
ticipated  by  carrying  feature 
stories  and  “Largest  Family 
Contest”  entrance  blanks  peri¬ 
odically  from  July  27  through 
August  14,  the  day  before  close 
of  the  contest.  The  17  southeast¬ 
ern  Colorado  counties  covered 
by  the  Pueblo  newspapers’  cir¬ 
culation  and  coinciding  with  the 
bottler’s  franchised  area  were 
divided  into  four  districts  and 
a  winning  family  was  named 
from  each  district. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five 
families  with  an  average  of 
nearly  12  members  per  family 
were  entered  in  the  contest.  Just 
for  the  record,  winning  fami¬ 
lies,  including  father,  mother 
and  children  under  21  years  of 
age  living  at  home,  numbered 
16,  15,  15  and  14. 

In  addition  to  hosting  the 
winning  families  for  a  day,  in- 
eluding  transportation  and 
lunch,  the  bottler  awarded  gro¬ 
cery  checks  in  the  amounts  of 
$75,  $50,  $35  and  $25  to  the 
winners. 

“The  Pueblo  Star-Journal  and 
Pueblo  Chieftain  compliment 
Mr.  Occhiato  and  Mr.  Carducci 
for  their  willingness  and  civic¬ 
mindedness  to  support  the  Colo- 
radio  State  Fair  in  such  an  ag¬ 
gressive  manner,”  said  Frank 
S.  Hoag  Jr.,  publisher,  “and  we 
were  happy  to  cooperate  with 
news  column  support.” 

Bottler  ads  were  prepared  by 
Craig  Ramsey  &  Associates  Inc., 
Colorado  Springs  agency. 

• 

Etlueator  Biscuits 
In  New  York  Agency 

The  Educator  Biscuit  Com¬ 
pany,  a  172-year-old  New  Eng¬ 
land  firm  headquartered  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  has  named  Reiter- 
Ross  Inc.  of  New  York  City,  as 
its  advertising  agency. 

Reiter-Ross  will  also  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  preparation  of 
marketing  plans,  supervision  of 
test  market  operations,  public 
relations,  publicity  and  sales 
promotion.  The  media  schedule 
will  include  newspapers. 

The  account  was  formerly 
handled  by  John  C,  Dowd  Inc. 
of  Boston. 

• 

Jam-Jelly  Account 

Robertson’s  of  Scotland  has 
appointed  Gaynor  &  Ducas  Inc. 
(850  Third  Avenue,  New  York) 
to  handle  advertising  for  its 
full  line  of  products  in  this 
country.  Headquartered  in 
Paisley,  Scotland,  Robertson’s 
produce  jellies,  jams  and  mar¬ 
malades. 


Reader  Study 

Union  City,  N.  J. 

The  Hudson  Dispatch  has 
been  coldly  self-analytical  .  .  . 
and  is  very  satisfied  with  the 
results.  They  are  published  in  a 
booklet  which  gives  the  news¬ 
paper’s  audience  characteristics. 
Copies  are  available  from  the 
newspaper  or  from  Bogner  & 
Martin,  representatives. 

Space  Spots 
Offered  by 
Iowa  Papers 

Two  Iowa  newspapers — the 
Waterloo  Daily  Courier  (circ. 
52,000)  and  the  Dubuque  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald  (circ.  41,000)  — 
are  making  “space  spots”  avail¬ 
able  to  national  advertisers  in  a 
joint  sales  arrangement. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  Inc. 
has  been  appointed  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  combination,  known 
as  Iowa’s  Quality  2.  A  one-order, 
one-bill  service  will  be  provided. 

The  plan,  which  goes  into 
effect  Jan.  1,  allows  national 
advertisers  to  earn  20%  addi¬ 
tional  space  without  charge,  if 
they  run  equal  space  in  both 
papers  during  the  same  week. 
Both  publish  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  (except  Saturday). 

Ralph  A.  Kling,  advertising 
director  of  the  Telegraph-Her¬ 
ald,  and  Ted  Stevens,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Courier, 
announced  that  William  J. 
Crocker  Jr.  will  head  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

• 

Mister  Donut  Goes 
To  Chirurg  &  Cairns 

Chirurg  &  Cairns  Inc.,  New 
York  and  Boston  advertising 
agency,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing  coun¬ 
sel  for  Mister  Donut  of  Amer¬ 
ica  Inc.,  a  chain  of  franchised 
coffee  and  doughnut  shops. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  David  B.  Slater, 
president  of  the  $22  million  in¬ 
ternational  chain,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  more  than  190  units  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada,  and  has 
some  45  others  in  various  stages 
of  construction. 

Corporate  headquarters  for 
the  new  client  are  at  89-91 
Providence  Highway,  West- 
wood,  Mass. 

The  account,  a  consistent 
user  of  newspapers,  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Peter  Geisler,  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  at  Chirurg 
and  Cairns’  Boston  office. 

Previous  agency  of  record  for 
Mister  Donut  was  Allied  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Boston. 


300  Pages 
Published  on 
Thanksgivuig 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  ChronicU 
had  a  300-page  Thanksgiving 
Day  issue  which  contained  i  lore 
than  400,000  lines  of  advertising 
— almost  100,000  lines  more  than 
the  Chronicle  carried  in  its 
Turkey  Day  number  in  1963. 
Retail,  up  37%,  accounted  for 
362,000  lines. 

*  *  * 

The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury  ran  148  pages  and  its  com¬ 
panion  Evening  News  had  156 
pages  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  To¬ 
gether  they  ran  530,000  lines  of 
ads. 

♦  ♦  * 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  pub¬ 
lished  254  pages.  General  Man¬ 
ager  William  G.  Conomos  said 

this  was  the  total  number  of 

pages,  210  appearing  in  all  edi¬ 
tions  and  44  additional  pages  in 
regional  part-runs. 

*  «  * 

The  Thanksgiving  Day  issue 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  110- 
pages  weighing  1  lb.  7  oz.,  was 
the  largest  daily  in  its  114-year 
history,  Advertising  Director 
H.  V.  Manzer  pointed  out  that 
there  were  no  special  sections  in 
the  record  issue. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Thanksgiving  Day  issue 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  was 
the  largest  full-run  daily  news¬ 
paper  ever  published  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  totaling  150  pages. 

Weighing  one  pound,  14 
ounces,  the  paper  was  divided 
into  11  sections  including  a  20- 
page  advertising  tabloid.  Three 
zoned  sections,  delivered  with 
the  full-run  issue  to  specific 
regions  of  the  Delaware  Valley 
marketing  area,  contained  a 
total  of  54  additional  pages. 

Combined  retail  advertising 
was  in  excess  of  360,000  lines. 

*  *  « 

The  Thanksgiving  Day  edition 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
was  the  largest  ever  published 
by  the  newspaper  in  its  112-year 
history,  according  to  publisher 
Richard  H.  Amberg. 

The  edition  had  168  pages — an 
increase  of  24  pages  over  last 
year — and  a  total  of  307,824 
lines  of  display  advertising — 
43,405  lines  more  than  1963. 

A  concentrated  selling  effort 
plus  “a  growing  realization  on 
behalf  of  retailers  that  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  Globe  is  used 
repeatedly  as  a  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  guide,”  were  the  reasons 
cited  by  advertising  director  Ben 
Magdovitz  for  the  record  size. 
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ARTS  GALLERY  by  Art  Finley.  Wonderful  Victorian  prints  tagged  with 
zesty  contemporary  captions.  Now  available  in  2  and  3  columns  from 
Chronicle  Features  Syndicate,  555  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco  2.  GA  1-1111 


No  dice.  Coffee  breaks  aren’t  in  the  contract. 


BOTH  front  fenders? 


It’s  ME,  Smokey!  Your  friend,  the  forest  ranger! 


Goodnight,  Chet.  Goodnight,  David. 


Newspapers’ 
Market  Study 
Lag  Decried 

Why  so  few  newspapers  are 
assembling  demographic  data 
urgently  demanded  by  media  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  advertising  agencies 
was  blamed  on  newspaper  rep- 
resentativ’es  in  a  discussion  last 
week. 

Norman  Weil,  president  of 
Datacom,  Inc.,  Ted  Lord,  vice- 
president  of  Daniel  E.  Starch  & 
staff,  and  Edward  Hynes,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Trendex  Inc.,  addressed 
the  New  York  Chapter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives.  They  said  only 
a  few  newspapers  have  availed 
themselves  of  their  services  in 
surveying  newspaper  markets, 
following  the  inexpensive  plan 
set  up  by  the  chapter’s  research 
committee  and  pioneei-ed  by  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

Asked  why  there  were  so  few 
participating  in  the  project,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  fault  lay 
with  the  representatives. 

Starch  has  yet  to  get  a  client, 
Mr.  Lord  said.  Datacom  has 
nine  surveys  completed  and  four 
in  the  field.  Trendex  has  made 


10  suiweys  and  has  none  in  the 
field. 

These  23  newspapers,  re¬ 
sponding  to  repeated  requests 
for  this  kind  of  information, 
have  been  primarily  stimulated 
to  undeitake  the  suiweys  by 
their  special  representatives,  the 
.speakers  said.  The  most  active 
representatives  selling  the  idea 
hav’e  been  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin 
&  Binding  Inc.  and  the  Julius 
Mathews  Special  Agency  Inc. 

Warren  Bragg  of  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee 
Inc.,  is  new  chairman  of  the 
chapter’s  research  committee. 
He  succeeded  John  Mauro,  of 
Branham  who  was  chairman 
when  the  project  for  the  tele¬ 
phone  survey  was  developed-  , 

No  Branham  newspapers  have 
yet  undertaken  the  survey. 
Frank  Stapleton,  vicepresident, 
.said  he  was  sure  some  would 
soon.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
sur\’ey  was  mostly  for  moderate 
sized  and  small  dailies,  and  that 
the  larger  dailies  were  obtain¬ 
ing  and  supplying  the  demo¬ 
graphic  information  that  the 
agencies  wanted  in  different 
ways. 

Mr.  Weil  said  the  original 
questionnaire  had  been  boiled 
down  from  thi-ee  pages  to  one. 
Datacom  suggests  that  the 
newspaper  arrange  with  some 
local  group,  college,  teachers  as-. 


sociation,  or  woman’s  club,  to 
make  the  telephone  survey  un¬ 
der  their  supervision.  They  do 
the  processing  afterwards  and 
draw  up  a  report  on  the  find¬ 
ings. 

• 

New  Top  Ten 
Brands  Survey 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

If  you’re  an  advertiser  want¬ 
ing  to  know  just  what  sells  in 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  contact  the 
News-Sentinel  and  the  Journal- 
Gazette.  They  know  exactly.  For 
Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc.,  have 
just  completed  their  third  Top 
Ten  Brands  Consumer  Survey. 

Everything  from  waffle  mix  to 
power  lawn  mowers  and  automo¬ 
biles  is  covered  by  the  1964-65 
study.  The  Top  Ten  Brands  in 
the  combined  City  and  Retail 
Trading  Zones  are  covered  in  a 
personal  interview  survey  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  two  newspapers 
by  Dan  E.  Clark  II  &  Associates 
Inc. 

Robert  D.  Adams,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  promotion  manager, 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc., 
points  out  that  the  profile  break¬ 
down  is  by  income,  by  age  head 
of  household,  number  of  persons 
in  household,  by  occupation  head 


Retail  Ads 
Eligible  for 
Gold  Awards 

Details  of  the  21st  ai.nual 
sales  promotion  Gold  Awarcis  for 
retail  stores  were  announced  this 
week  by  Edward  F.  Engle,  man¬ 
ager,  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
National  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation.  The  competition,  open 
to  all  retail  stores  whether 
NRMA  members  or  not,  covers 
the  field  of  sales  promotion. 

According  to  Mr.  Engle,  “Good 
sales  promotion  involves  the 
creative  coordination  of  all  ele¬ 
ments  that  go  into  informing 
customers  and  moving  merchan¬ 
dise  off  retail  shelves.  Good 
stores,  both  large  and  small, 
know  that  a  truly  coordinated 
promotion  is  essential  in  pro¬ 
viding  maximum  impact  and  ex¬ 
posure  for  a  merchandising 
effort.” 

“The  Gold  Awards  competi¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Engle  continued,  “will 
enable  stores  to  demonstrate  how 
well  their  organization  planned 
and  carried  out  productive 
ideas.” 

Can  Enter  Tear  .Sheets 


_ - 

The  Lehigh  Valley  . . . 
Eastern  Pennsylvania's 
Billion  Dollar 
Trading 

Center  ✓  / 


9C0UNTY- 
>/2  MILLION  PEOPLE 
MARKET 

covered  by 

^CALL-CHRONICLE/ 
V  NEWSPAPERS 


TID^  -MORNING  CAI-L 
iiupnin^  (CI|rmiirlp 
SUNDAY  CALL-CHRONICLE 
ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  ItK. 


of  household,  and  by  education 
head  of  household.  There  also  is 
a  breakdown  as  to  whether  the 
consumer  lives  in  Allen  County 
or  one  of  the  14  counties  in  the 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers’  retail 
trading  Zone. 

This  third  annual  consumer 
inventory  is  available  from  Fort 
Wayne  Newspapers  or  from 
national  representatives,  Allen- 
Klapp  Co. 

• 

Daily  Signs  Rep 

Effective  Dec.  1,  the  Julius 
Mathews  Special  Agency  Inc. 
will  be  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Brattleboro 
(Vt.)  Reformer.  There  was  no 
former  agency. 


Settioq  narrow  measure 
composition  is  simple 
when  justification  is 
automatic  rattier  than 
left  to  operator  juciqment 


Entries  are  to  include  such 
material  as  advertising  tear 
sheets;  mail  pieces;  television 
story  boards;  photographs  of 
windows,  interior,  posters,  bill¬ 
boards;  subscriptions  or  photos 
of  special  events;  fashion  shows 
and  other  means  of  developing 
in-store  traffic. 

The  classifications  cover  such 
events  as:  anniversary  or  other 
storewide  sales,  back-to-school 
campaigns,  branch  or  new  store 
openings,  business  or  career 
women  campaigns,  Christmas 
promotions,  departmental  pro¬ 
motions  exhibits  and  fairs,  ex¬ 
pansion  and  remodeling  cam¬ 
paigns,  fashion  campaigns, 
Father’s  Day  promotions,  insti¬ 
tutional  or  image-building  cam¬ 
paigns  (selling  the  store  or  its 
services),  item  promotions, 
media  tie-ins.  Mother’s  Day  pro¬ 
motions,  public  relations  cam¬ 
paigns,  special  events  or  public¬ 
ity  ideas  not  covered  in  any 
other  classification,  storewide 
non-sale  promotions. 

The  winning  entries  will  re¬ 
ceive  Gold  Award  Certificates, 
and  some  of  these  campaigns 
will  be  microfilmed  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  stores  as  part  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division’s  serv¬ 
ice  to  members. 

The  deadline  for  entering  the 
competition  is  Jan.  31.  Details 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York. 
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What's  so  different  about  the  San  Diego  Market? 


Well,  for  one  thing  — 

Automotive  Dealer  &  Store  Sales. 

AUTOMOTIVE  DEALER  and  STORE  SALES  in  San  Diego,  California,  totaled  more  than 
$287,000,000  last  year.  This  figure  places  San  Diego  24th  among  the  nation’s  300  Metropolitan 
County  Areas  leading  in  Automotive  Dealer  &  Store  Sales.  Take  a  look  at  these  comparisons: 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA . $287,089,000  PORTLAND,  OREGON . $235,438,000 

SEATTLE-EVERETT,  WASHINGTON . $277,508,000  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA . $216,420,000 

What’s  so  different  about  the  San  Diego  Market?  Plenty!  For  the  complete  San  Diego  story,  see  your  Nelson  Roberts  man. 

Source:  1964  Sulex  Mimuf’ement  “Survey  of  Buyini;  Power" 

@  fljcSanHiegalnion  |  EVENING  Tribune  ® 

^  THE  RING  OF  TRUTH' 

^  C4|2let| 


15  HOMETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  COVERING  SAN  DIEGO.  C  A  L I FO  R  N I A  -  G  R  E  AT  E  R  LOS  A  N  G  E  LES  -  S  PR  I  N  G  F I  E  LD, 
ILLINOIS-AND  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS.  SERVED  BY  THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  WITH  A  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  AND 
BUREAUS  IN  OTHER  MAJOR  CENTERS  OF  THE  WORLD.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


Food  Coupon 
Pages  Draw 
Big  Response 

The  new  cookbook  coupon 
mailer  originated  by  Sales-Up 
Systems  Inc.  (527  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York)  is  achieving 
new  highs  in  redemption,  re¬ 
tention,  readership,  and  con¬ 
sumer  preference,  according  to 
independent  research  study  re¬ 
sults  just  announced. 

Called  “The  Wonderful  World 
of  Cooking,”  the  40-page  digest- 
size  book  contains  recipes,  full- 
page  four-color  ads,  and  cou¬ 
pons.  The  initial  mailing  was 
to  more  than  a  million  selected 
households  in  the  Philadelphia- 
Baltimore  area  during  the  week 
of  Oct.  5. 

Interviews  conducted  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Manville  Research  Inc.  10 
to  14  days  after  mailing  showed 
that  90%  of  the  women  had 
read  or  looked  at  the  booklet, 
17%  had  redeemed  one  or  more 
coupons,  and  75%  were  still 
holding  coupons.  Recipients  pre¬ 
ferred  the  booklet  over  usual 
couponing  methods  by  a  ratio  of 
7  to  1. 

High  Readership  of  full-page 
ads,  which  ran  Oct.  7  in  tiie 
Baltimore  Sun  and  Philadelphia 


Bulletin  is  credited  with  adding 
to  success  of  the  new  couponing 
idea.  Interviews  conducted  by 
Richard  Manvdlle  Research  10 
days  after  the  ad  appeared 
shows  that  22  percent  of  the 
women  recalled  the  ad.  Sales-Up 
Systems  plans  to  herald  entr>' 
into  each  market  with  similar 
full-page  announcements. 

Coupon  redemption  in  the 
firet  10  days  ranged  from  9%  for 
Product  K  to  3%  for  Product 
G,  with  the  average  at  5.6%. 
This  high  rate  of  early  redemp¬ 
tion  indicates  that  total  redemp¬ 
tions,  based  on  existing  redemp¬ 
tion  curves  will  be  30  to  40% 
higher  than  conventional  group 
couponing  methods,  according  to 
Lowell  E.  Tjaden,  president  of 
Sales-up  Systems. 

The  consumer  study  was 
based  on  890  telephone  inter¬ 
views  in  the  Baltimore-Phila- 
delphia  area.  Each  interview 
had  50  questions  and  took  about 
15  minutes.  Full-hour  in-home 
in-depth  interviews  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  98  householders  con¬ 
firmed  the  results. 

Brand  Recall  High 

Unaided  recall  of  brand 
names  of  coupons  was  as  high 
as  23%,  and  27%  of  the  women 
recalled  seeing  the  ads.  When 
taken  through  page  by  page, 
however,  recipients  recalled 
having  observed  90%  of  the 
editorial  pages,  98%  of  the  cou- 


Merchants  Hail  Publisher 
— Even  After  Rate  Boost 


Orlando,  Fla. 

Adv'ertisers  sometime  take  a 
dim  view  of  publishers  because 
of  differences  of  opinion  about 
what  their  rates  should  be,  but 
it  hasn’t  happened  that  way 
here. 

Twice  within  a  year  his  Down¬ 
town  advertisers  have  presented 
plaques  to  Publisher  Martin  An¬ 
derson  of  Orlando  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  for  service  to  the 
community  and  Downtown  in 
particular. 

One  of  the  plaques  came  after 
a  rate  increase. 

Publisher  Anderson’s  latest 
plaque  was  presented  Nov.  24,  a 

pons,  and  95%  of  the  ads. 

The  recipes,  written  by  Ruth 
Conrad  Bateman,  author  of  the 
“I  Love  To  Cook  Book,”  also 
scored  high  in  the  Manville 
study.  Over  75%  of  the  women 
had  looked  at  the  recipes,  5% 
had  made  one  or  more  in  the 
first  10  days,  50%  definitely 
planned  to  make  one  or  more, 
and  another  33%  “might.”  A 
significant  97%  of  those  actual¬ 
ly  trying  a  recipe  rated  it  “ex¬ 
cellent”  or  “good.” 

Participants  in  the  first  mail¬ 
ing  included :  General  Foods 


few  hours  before  the  Christinas 
parade  which  he  started  in  931 
and  has  continuously  supported 
through  the  years.  It  attracts 
thousands  of  spectators  from  the 
12-county  Central  Florida  area 
served  by  the  newspapers. 

Department  Store  execr.tive 
Paul  Guthrie,  Ivey’s  of  Orlando, 
presented  the  plaque  in  a  c  ere¬ 
mony  which  was  televised. 

Earlier,  the  Downtown  Mer¬ 
chants  Council  had  presented  a 
similar  award  to  Mr.  Anderson 
for  newspaper  support  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  referendum  to  place  a 
new  convention  hall-theater  in 
the  Downtown  area. 

(Instant  Maxwell  House) ;  Best 
Food  Division  of  Corn  Products 
(Mazola  Corn  Oil) ;  Pillsbury 
(Pillsbury  Flour);  Borden’s 
(New  Danish  Margarine) ;  Ral- 
ston-Purina  (Rice  Chex) ;  Der¬ 
by  Foods  (Peter  Pan  Peanut 
Butter) ;  Best  Foods  (Nu-Soft 
fabric  softener) ;  and  Standard 
Brands  (Royal  gelatin). 

The  next  mailing,  set  for 
March,  will  bring  French  Spe¬ 
cialities  to  New  England  (1J2 
million  homes)  and  Upper  New 
York-Pennsylvania  (1.2  million 
homes). 


A  minimum 
of 

PtATE^ 

a  minute  _  _  _ _ 

by  the  M*A-N  push-button  process 

The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 
newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 
actual  production.*  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news¬ 
paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  and  casting 
operation  the  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  should  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  Both  are 
available  exclusively  through  R.  Hoe  & 

Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y.  ■■  b 

MrA-N  CASTER/FINISHER 

*Units  now  in  operation  or  on  order  for  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  Los  Angeles  Times,  The 
Oklahoman,  Portland  Oregonian,  Birmingham  News  and  La  Presse  (Montreal). 
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Why  The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia 


Two  Philadelphia  Bulletin  nnlumnists  at  work.  Frank  Brookhouser  Interviews  Abbe  Lane;  James  Smart  gets  a  paragraph  from  Dorothy  Smith. 


One  of  these  two 
Philadelphia  columnists 
teaches 


Sunday 

school... 

and  does  not  act  the  way  most  people 
seem  to  think  a  newspaper  columnist 
should.  He  is  James  Smart  and  he 
writes  The  Bulletin’s  “In  Our  Town.” 

The  other  covers  nightclubs,  show 
business  personalities,  glamour 
girls,  singers  and  comedians.  He  is 
Frank  Brookhouser  and  he  writes 
The  Bulletin’s  “Man  About  Town.” 

Their  beat  is  Philadelphia,  from 
scrapple  to  champagne,  from  high 


noon  to  after  dark.  Through  their 
columns  parade  the  night  people, 
the  day  people,  the  big  names  and 
the  unknowns. 

Smart  is  at  home  with  the  little 
people,  row  houses,  pepperpot  soup, 
historic  buildings,  brick  pavements, 
street  trees,  dogs,  odd  characters  and 
people  who  light  up  their  houses 
red,  white  and  blue  on  the  Fourth 
of  July. 

Brookhouser  is  on  first-name  terms 
with  se.\  symbols  like  Kim  Novak 
and  Jayne  Mansfield,  trumpeters  like 
A1  Hirt  and  Louis  “Satchmo”  Arm¬ 
strong,  comics  like  Jimmy  Durante 
and  Jonathan  Winters. 


They  turn  the  spotlight  on  the 
different  faces  of  Philadelphia  in  their 
columns  “In  Our  Town”  and  “Man 
About  Town.” 

They  are  two  of  the  many  local 
columnists  Philadelphians  read  every 
day  in  The  Bulletin,  the  newspaper 
that  is  written,  edited  and  published 
for  the  families  who  live,  work  and 
play  in  and  around  Philadelphia. 

In  this  friendly  atmosphere  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  understanding,  your 
advertising  in  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  goes  home,  stays  home,  is 
read  by  the  family  at  home. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with  The 
Bulletin  .  .  .  very  often,  it  is  all  you  need. 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

.Member:  Million  Market  Newspapers  Florida:  The  Leonard  Company 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

5%  Gain  in  Linage 
Predicted  for  1965 

By  Stan  Fineness 

CL4M,  Providence  Journal 


It  looks  like  1965  Classified 
linage  will  be  up  about  5%  in 
most  parts  of  the  country. 

The  biggest  unknown  that 
could  affect  all  areas  is  employ¬ 
ment  advertising.  This  classifi¬ 
cation  is  riding  on  a  strong 
crest  at  the  present  time,  but 
the  B.  K.  Davis  “Help  Wanted 
Trend”  of  Nov.  9  advises  care¬ 
ful  evaluation  and  suggests  the 
possibility  of  a  dowTiturn  sooner 
than  previou.sly  expected.  It  had 
been  this  organization’s  feeling 
that  a  decline  would  not  materi¬ 
alize  before  mid-1965. 

The  principal  fact  bringing 
about  this  change  of  opinion 
was  the  drop  in  ad  count  gains 
from  16%  in  Octol)er  to  Novem¬ 
ber’s  14%. 

2  PluKxes.  2  dooms 

Here  are  some  thoughts  on 
Classified  volume  in  1965  from 
various  parts  of  the  country: 

Paul  Schulz,  Indianapolis 


Ercfirtliiiig 
in  Baltimore 
revolTes  around 

THE  SUN 


Morning 

Evening 

Snnd^ 


That’s  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 

Niiionil  Representativts: 
CretnMr,  Woodwaid,  O' Mara  &  OrmsbM 
Nm  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Cbkaco.  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia. 
Minneapolis 


and  Bulletin 

Star  and  News — “two  plusses, 
one  shoulder  shrug  and  two 
glooms.” 

Mr.  Schulz  predicts  increases 
in  used  cars  and  used  homes. 
“New  home  advertising  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story,”  he  says.  “Linage 
losses  here  will  be  substantial. 
We’re  overbuilt  in  Indianapolis. 
Only  advertising  from  the  cus¬ 
tom  home  builder  will  save  us 
from  a  complete  rout.” 

Apartment  and  rental  adver¬ 
tising,  according  to  Mr.  Schulz, 
has  assumed  major  proportions 
in  Indianapolis  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half.  Town  house  and 
apartment  projects  have  taken 
the  play  away  fiom  the  sub¬ 
division  builder.  Mr.  Schulz  says 
that  linage  in  this  classification 
lias  already  taken  a  downward 
move  and  he  expects  small  loss¬ 
es  in  this  classification  in  1965. 

With  increasing  interest  in 
outdoor  activities  and  extra  lei¬ 
sure  time,  Mr.  Schulz  expects 
gains  in  the  merchandise  clas¬ 
sifications  in  the  year  ahead.  He 
said,  “I  have  kept  a  15-year 
graph  of  linage  ti'ends.  Each 
post-election  year  shows  an  up¬ 
ward  trend  lasting  an  average 
of  two  and  a  half  years.  If  this 
same  trend  holds,  this  would 
carry  the  rosy  picture  into  the 
first  half  of  1966. 

Guinii  Follow  Election 

.  Wayne  Moores,  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server  and  News — “I’m  rather 
'  bullish  about  Classified  linage 
for  1965.”  He  referred  to  his 
1929  through  1961  post-election- 
I  year  linage  records:  .seven  of 
I  the  nine  past  post-election  years 
produced  increases  over  the  pre- 


Single  rate  is  great  Mate! 


just  ask  the 


NEWS-JOURNAL  I 
PAPERS 

Mr.  Publisher,  get  the  facts  on  the  i 
fair-for-all  Single-Rate  Plan.  Write  ’ 
for  complete  information  on  the  ex-  | 
periences,  pro  and  con. 

Advertising  Director 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


ceding  year,  with  an  average 
for  the  nine  years  of  a  6.6% 
linage  increase.  Mr.  Moores 
feels  that  the  percent  of  in¬ 
creases  in  help  wanted  ad  count 
could  decline,  but  that  linage 
would  not  be  affected  too  much. 

Here  are  Mr.  Moores’  views 
of  the  other  major  classifica¬ 
tions: 

Automotive:  “With  the  top 
automotive  men  predicting  an 
8,000,000  car  year.  Classified 
automotive  linage  should  be  up.” 

Real  Estate:  “A  i-ecent 
NAHB  survey,  with  agreement 
from  FHA  experts,  indicates 
stability  in  new  homes  construc¬ 
tion  but  not  an  increase.  I  look 
for  no  increase —  and  possibly 
a  .small  loss  in  real  estate — and 
a  decline  in  rentals.  A  decline 
in  multi-unit  starts  because  of 
recent  overbuilding  might  result 
in  less  rental  advertising.” 

Major  Household  Appliances: 
“These  are  selling  well  and 
should  continue  in  the  next 
year.” 

Eldred  Garter,  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Constitution  —  “1965 
promises  to  make  1964  puny  by 
comparison.  We  expect  healthy 
linage  growth  in  real  estate, 
rentals,  automotive  and  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  will  continue  to 
.show  gains  in  help  wanted.” 
This  will  be  on  top  of  a  project¬ 
ed  13^r  linage  increase  in  1964. 

Preparations  for  1965  in¬ 
cludes  adding  25%  to  the  out¬ 
side  sales  staff  and  enlarging 
the  telephone  salesroom 

The  picture  is  bright  in  Ohio. 
Clyde  Roberts,  Columbus  Dis- 
natch  and  Citizen-Journal,  is 
looking  for  a  1965  linage  in¬ 
crease  of  between  5%  and  7%. 

At  the  end  of  May,  1964,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Roberts,  linage 
was  up  16.9%.  With  a  21-day 
.shutdowTi  due  to  a  strike  in 
.June,  linage  was  dropped  to 
-1-4.24%  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year. 

On  Tlie  Home  Side 

Business  in  the  year  ahead 
looks  pretty  good  for  Dallas, 
too.  Thornton  “Spade”  Coolev, 
Dallas  Morning  News,  is  expect¬ 
ing  linage  and  ad  count  in¬ 
creases  from  apartment  rentals, 
new  home  construction  and  ’•e- 
sale  home  advertising,  Mr. 
Cooley  is  expecting  new  records 
in  automotive  and  feels  that 
help  wanted  will  show  increases. 

Les  Jenkins,  Seattle  Times, 
says,  “We  .should  be  able  to 
meet  1964’s  figures,  but  it  will 
take  considerable  effort.  There 
are  some  indications  of  a  slow 
pick-up  in  business  which  may 
change  the  picture  as  the  year 
moves  to  a  close.” 

Kenneth  Ward,  Hartford 
Courant.  is  expecting  a  «rnin  of 
2%  in  Sunday  linage  and  an 
increase  of  5%  on  the  daily 
paper. 


He  expects  high  levels  vill 
be  maintained  in  automotive 
and  employment  but  forese-  s  a 
drop  in  real  estate  for  sale.  .Mr. 
Ward  says,  “Hartford  is  en¬ 
joying  strong  growth  in  aji  irt- 
ments  for  rent,  most  of  thei.-i  in 
the  luxury  class.  They  are  iiro- 
ducing  linage  increases  at  the 
present  time,  but  the  possibility 
of  overbuilding  could  affect  the 
entire  housing  market.” 

Mr.  Ward  sees  continued 
gains  in  the  merchandise  clas¬ 
sifications,  “especially  if  we  do 
a  .selling  job  on  Sears,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  and  the  big  stores 
who  must  be  shown  the  tre¬ 
mendous  captive  audience  Clas¬ 
sified  offers  them.” 

Frank  Lester,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  predicts  “a  good  year 
for  Classified  advertising  with 
the  exception  of  help  wanted. 
The  fluctuations  in  this  cla.ssi- 
fication  depend  upon  govern¬ 
ment  activities  and  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  .sales  activity 
of  the  Classified  Department.” 

Even  with  the  present  help 
wanted  losses  due  to  the  cancel¬ 
lation  or  reduction  of  govern¬ 
ment  contracts  in  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Mr.  Lester  still  expects 
a  small  gain  over  this  year  be¬ 
cause  of  the  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  all  other  major  classi¬ 
fications,  especially  automotive. 
Mr.  Lester  reports  that  rentals, 
real  estate  and  merchandise 
classifications  are  gaining  and 
that  the  trend  seems  to  be  up¬ 
ward. 

• 

Leo  Kubiet  Becomes 
Detroit  News  CAM 

Detroit 

Five  staff  changes  have  lieen 
announced  by  L.  T,  Herman, 
advertising  director  of  the 
Detroit  News. 

Leo  L.  Kubiet,  assistant  retail 
advertising  manager  since  1960, 
becomes  classified  advertising 
manager.  He  replaces  Lance 
Skinner,  classified  advertising 
manager  since  1953,  who  be¬ 
comes  department  consultant 
until  his  pending  retirement. 

Gerard  T.  Boisineau,  district 
advertising  supervisor  since  the 
first  of  this  year,  becomes  assist¬ 
ant  retail  advertising  manager. 

Walter  R.  Stecher  Jr.,  national 
advertising  salesman,  becomes 
assistant  national  advertising 
manager. 

Chester  S.  Daugherty,  assist¬ 
ant  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  since  last  year,  becomes 
district  advertising  supervisor. 

• 

Scoggins  Promoted 

San  Francisco 

Jim  Scoggins,  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  the  News 
Call  Bulletin,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department. 
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There  are 

4200  REASONS 

why 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 

GAINED  39,881  DAILY 

in  only 

TWO  YEARS.  .. 

more  than  any  other 

WASHINGTON  NEWSPAPER 

and  reached 

298,048-AN  ALL-TIME  HIGH 


What  are  the  4200  reasons?  The  star  carrier  boys,  who 
for  the  past  two  years  have  been  asking  people  in  all  the  better 
neighborhoods  to  subscribe.  Many  thousands  did. 

Why  a  two  year  comparison?  it  was  in  1962  that  The 
Star  started  making  significant  changes  all  through  the  paper, 
adding  new  spice  in  sports,  new  power  in  features,  new  shades  of 
opinion  among  its  columnists,  and  encouraged  its  own  writers  not 
only  to  inform  but  to  interest  the  reader. 


OAINS 

The  result? 

Evening  Star . . 

Morning  Post .  .  . 

.  .  39,881 

.  .  30,040 

News . 

.  .19,442 

(Publisher  Statemerits  to  ABC  6  mos.  ending  Sept.  30,  ‘64-‘62) 

The  payoff?  Practically  all  The  Star’s  increase  has  been  in  its 
home  delivery  editions.  That’s  the  kind  that’s  most  profitable  for  a 
newspaper  and  for  its  advertisers.  Because  home  is  the  best  place 
to  turn  readers  into  buyers. 


The  I  Washington  Star 

I  QUALITY  MEDIUM  IN  THE  NATION’S  CAPITAL 


Ad^rtistng  repr^itftUtion  6y  Million  Msrkmt  Nowip^port.  Inc..  *nd  The  Leonard  Company.  Miami  Baach.  Florida. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

SLBLRBAN  HOMEMAKER 


By  Rick  Friedman 

A  suburban  St.  Louis  house¬ 
wife  has  been  named  National 
HomrmaJier  of  the  Year  by  the 
Suburban  Press  Foundation. 

The  award,  which  carried 
$5,000  with  it,  went  to  Mrs. 
James  E.  Sharon  of  Manchester, 
Mo.  Mrs.  Sharon’s  sponsoring 
newspaper  was  the  Maplewood 
(Mo.)  St.  Louis  County  Ob¬ 
server. 

The  award  presentation  was 
the  final  event  of  a  two-day 
National  Suburban  Homemakers 
Conference  held  in  Chicago  Nov. 
19-20.  It  wound  up  a  National 
Suburban  Homemaker  of  the 
Year  search  which  was  carried 
on  at  the  local  level  by  suburban 
newspapers  who  sponsor  their 
own  Suburban  Homemaker  of 
the  Year  competition.  The 
event  was  in  its  third  year. 

Local  homemakers  were  nom¬ 
inated  by  friends,  members  of 
their  families  and  by  civic  and 
other  local  organizations.  The 
search  was  aimed  at  honoring 
the  suburban  homemaker  who 
plays  an  important  role  in  to¬ 
day’s  pattern  of  decentralized 
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Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  services  for  Grit 
Publishing  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
included  building  design,  plant 
layout  assistance  and  design  of 
the  equipment  installation.  It 
also  covered  site  preparation  and 
complete  construction  manage¬ 
ment. 

These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  management  and  production. 
Equipment  installation  included 
the  first  full  sized  newspaper 
offset  press  in  the  United  States. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

EngiRMriag  far  Hit  Graphic  Arts 

80  Federal  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  HA  6-6200 

129  West  Trade  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
Code  704  FR  5-173S 
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living.  The  $5,000  cash  award 
was  made  possible  through  a 
grant  from  the  American  Dairy 
Association. 

Coiiiinuiiily  Voice 

According  to  Chester  K. 
Hayes,  Foundation  executive  di¬ 
rector,  the  homemaker  search 
also  helps  to  establish  the  news¬ 
paper’s  role  as  a  community 
voice  and  to  provide  opportunity 
for  special  advertising  sections. 
Many  suburban  newspapers  pro¬ 
duce  Suburban  Homemaker  sec¬ 
tions  built  around  their  local 
competition. 

.4.  E.  Rosenblatt,  publisher  of 
the  St.  Louis  County  Observer, 
participated  in  the  Homemaker 
program  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  The  selection  of  Mrs. 
Sharon  as  his  local  winner,  was 
announced  in  a  special  tabloid 
section  on  Nov.  11  which  carried 
21,143  lines  of  advertising.  The 
bulk  of  it  was  additional  busi¬ 
ness  from  regular  advertisers 
or  from  accounts  which  had  not 
previously  used  the  newspaper. 

“We  stipulated  a  minimum  of 
100  lines  of  space  per  advertiser 
for  this  special  section  and  only 
a  few  used  just  the  minimum,” 
Mr.  Rosenblatt  said. 

Mrs.  Sharon  told  the  Chicago 
Conference  that  she  considers 
her  home,  her  children  and  her 
husband  as  the  pivotal  points  of 
her  world  but  that  her  activities, 
interest  and  community  en¬ 
deavors  are  varied. 

A  graduate  of  Iowa  State 
University  at  Ames  with  a  B.S. 
in  sociology  and  psychology,  she 
spent  two  years  as  a  YMCA 
director  and  travelled  to  Europe 
to  participate  in  the  Experiment 
in  International  Living  program. 


In  the  14  years  since  her  mar¬ 
riage  she  has  opened  her  home 
to  students  and  guests  from  a 
dozen  foreign  countries.  Her  cur¬ 
rent  activities  include  the  Girl 
Scouts,  United  Church  Women 
of  St.  Louis  and  League  of 
Women  Voters.  She  recently  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Second  Annual 
Methodist  Conference  on  Human 
Relations  held  in  Chicago. 

The  two  runners-up,  who  also 
received  cash  awards,  were  Mrs. 
Thomas  Kelly,  sponsored  by  the 
Cherry  Hill  (N.  J.)  News,  and 
Mrs.  Gerald  W.  Gustus,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  North  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Times. 

The  two-day  conference  fea¬ 
tured  sessions  with  authorities 
in  various  phases  of  suburban 
living.  Representativ’e  home¬ 
makers  had  an  opportunity  to 
comment  and  question  each 
speaker  in  a  discussion  period. 

Presentation  of  the  Home¬ 
maker  awards  were  made  by 
Paul  Neal  Averill,  publisher  of 
the  Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccen¬ 
tric  and  SPF  president.  Keynote 
speaker  was  Mrs.  Katherine 
Oettinger,  chief  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau,  U.S,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
♦  ♦ 

PUBLISHER  SEIZED 

An  Austrian  lawyer  who  owns 
82  percent  of  the  capital  stock 
in  two  American  weeklies,  the 
Southington  (Conn.)  News  and 
the  Plainville  (Conn.)  News, 
has  been  charged  with  accepting 
$4.4  million  for  falsified  restitu¬ 
tion  claims  of  wartime  Nazi 
victims,  the  State  Attorney’s 
office  in  Bonn,  Germany,  said 
this  week. 

Hans  Deutsch,  majority  stock 
holder  of  the  Eden  Publishing 
Company,  Southington,  is  under 
arrest  in  Bonn,  according  to  the 
State  Prosecutor,  during  investi¬ 
gation  of  charges  that  he  lied 
in  making  claims  of  losses  suf¬ 
fered  by  his  clients. 

The  Eden  Publishing  Com¬ 


pany,  meanwhile,  has  asked  t  le 
Federal  Court  at  Hartford  lor 
permission  to  reorganize  under 
Chapter  11  of  Bankruptcy  laws. 

E.  Harvey  Ring  Jr.,  secretas  y- 
treasurer,  asked  that  unsecuied 
creditors  accept  25  cents  of  the 
dollar,  payable  in  eight  instidl- 
ments  over  two  years.  Unsecuiod 
debts  total  $43,865.19.  Secured 
debts  are  $54,260.67. 

The  $4.4  million  of  falsified 
restitution  claims  is  said  to  rep¬ 
resent  money  collected  by  Mr. 
Deutsch  for  the  heirs  of  a  Hun¬ 
garian  industrialist,  Ferenc  Hiit- 
vany  of  Budape.st.  Mr.  Deutsch 
was  said  to  have  contended  that 
paintings  ovorth  $8.8  million  had 
been  stolen  from  Mr.  Hatvany. 

Several  months  ago  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Finance  Ministry  paid  half 
of  the  claim,  of  which  Mr. 
Deutsch  was  reported  to  have 
kept  $1.6  million  as  a  legal  fee. 
The  State  Prosecutor  now  says 
the  Hatvany  paintings  were 
never  confiscated  by  German 
troops. 

Mr.  Deutsch,  who  owns  a  pub¬ 
lishing  house  in  Vienna,  has 
been  living  in  Lausanne, 
Switzerland.  He  came  to  Bonn 
to  collect  the  second  half  of  Hat- 
vany  claim  and  was  arrested 
Nov.  3. 

Mr.  Deutsch  purchased  82  per¬ 
cent  of  the  stock  in  Eden  Pub¬ 
lishing  in  December,  1961,  for 
$110,000.  August  Loeb,  publisher 
of  the  Cheshire  (Conn.)  Herald, 
w’ho  sold  the  stock,  said  that 
Jack  S.  Smith,  of  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y.,  represented  Mr. 
Deutsch  at  the  sale.  Mr.  Smith 
was  the  publisher  of  both  week¬ 
lies  until  he  resigned  Oct.  9.  No 
new  publisher  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  as  yet. 

The  Southington  News  has  a 
circulation  of  5,465;  the  Plain¬ 
ville  News  has  a  cii’culation  of 
2,254. 

• 

Free  Weekly  Results 
From  Merger  of  2 

Glendale,  Ariz. 

Glendale,  a  city  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Sun,  has  a  new  newspa¬ 
per.  The  Glendale  News-Herald 
resulted  from  a  merger  of  the 
News,  founded  on  the  day  Ari¬ 
zona  became  a  state  in  1912, 
and  the  Herald,  founded  14 
years  later. 

The  10,000-circulation  paper 
is  carrier-delivered  to  every 
home,  apartment  and  trailer 
each  Thursday  morning, 

P.  C.  Boyle  is  editor  and  man¬ 
ager. 

The  News-Heraid  is  published 
by  Apache  Publishing  Co,  which 
also  publishes  the  Westside  En¬ 
terprise  in  Goodyear,  Ariz.  W. 
K.  Ulerich  of  Clearfield,  Pa.  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Apache 
and  E.  P.  Boyle  of  Oil  City, 
Pa.,  is  president. 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

After  Jim  Comstock,  publisher  of  the  W.  Va.  Hillbilly,  had  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  weekly  his  infamous  Kinsey  Report  (“Sexual  Behaviour 
of  the  Richwood,  \V.  Va.  Female,”  available  on  request  for  scien¬ 
tific  and  sociological  usage  or  in  case  of  a  Scott  tissue  shortage)  he 
decided  something  should  be  done  for  instead  of  to  the  world.  That 
was  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Newspaper  Oberammergau,  or 
a  Life  of  Christ  told  in  Newspaper  Style  from  the  Manger  to  the 
Resurrection.  It  was  to  be  his  Christmas  gift  to  kind  and  tolerant 
readers  who  read  and  forgave  his  ramp-scented  ink  edition,  his 
fi^t  with  the  New  Yorker  Magazine,  his,  oh,  well,  every  journalistic 
misdemeanor.  So  this  48-page  Life  of  Christ  would  be  penance.  He 
thought  and  planned,  and  then  saw  what  a  staggering  job  it  was. 

He  decided  to  call  it  off  and  got  up  early  one  morning  to  go  to 
the  shop  and  take  care  of  the  necessary  canceling  details.  But  he 
didn’t  get  there  ...  he  got  to  the  hospital  instead.  Bronson  McClung, 
his  partner,  says  the  Lord  tripped  him  and  gave  him  his  broken 
bones  and  skinned  torso  to  keep  him  firm  on  his  original  course  of 
a  newspaper  life  of  Christ.  Next  week  more  about  this  amazing 
Christmas  story. 

Advertisement 
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Award-winning  weekly 

chooses  NEWS  KING’ 


Century-old  Newnan  (Ga.)  Times-Herald 
selects  Fairchild  press  in  switch  to  offset. 

THREE  GENERATIONS  -  Evan  W.  Thomas- 
son,  Editor;  James  J.  Thomasson,  General 
Manager;  and  W,  W.  (Bill)  Thomasson,  staff 
member,  of  the  century-old  Times-Herald 
look  over  first  edition  printed  on  the  new 
Fairchild  News  King.  When  the  switch  to 
offset  was  made,  the  Thomassons  chose 
the  News  King  to  assure  the  continuance  of 
the  newspaper’s  award-winning  quality. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  News  King, 
write  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept. 
NK-5,  221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview, 
L.  I.,  New  York. 

1st  Place,  NEA's  1964  Better  Newspaper  Contest, 
EXCELLENCE  IN  TYPOGRAPHY  (weeklies  3,000-6,(XX) 
circulation). 

2nci  Place,  NEA’s  1964  Better  Newspaper  Contest, 
GENERAL  EXCELLENCE. 

1st  Place, -GPA’s  1964  Better  Newspaper  Contest, 
TYPOGRAPHY. 

1st  Place,  GPA’s  1964  Better  Newspaper  Contest, 
AGRICULTURE. 


PAIRCHII-D 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 


A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  -  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
IN  CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  CANADA.  LTD.,  SCARBOROUGH.  ONI 
Also  available  in  the  Central  States  through: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Kansas  City.  Missouri 
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TV  in  education:  report  on 


TV,  one  of  the  newest  audio-visual  techniques  in  education,  is 
helping  schools  meet  some  of  today's  most  pressing  problems  — 
those  related  to  the  explosions  in  population  and  information. 
Working  closely  with  educators  across  the  U.S.,  Bell  System  com¬ 
munications  consultants  assist  school  administrators  and  curri¬ 
culum  planners  in  adapting  TV  to  classroom  use. 

Whether  ITV,  ETV  or  some  other  electronic  communications 
method  is  recommended,  this  job  is  continuously  supplemented 
by  Western  Electric,  the  manufacturing  and  supply  unit  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  System.  The  transmission  equipment  we  produce 
and  the  engineering  and  installation  services  we  provide  help 


the  Bell  telephone  companies  ensure  ever-reliable  facilities  for 
this  iniportant  new  teaching  tool. 

"Glass  blackboard"  (1)  holds  the  attention  of  a  group  of  boys 
and  girls  in  a  school  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  as  a  special 
course  in  music  is  presented  on  closed  circuit  television.  In  1956, 
educational  TV  was  first  tried  out  in  Hagerstown,  and  has  since 
proved  so  successful  that  within  two  years  95%  of  the  students 
in  Washington  County,  Maryland  were  receiving  part  of  their 
schooling  via  television. 

On  camera  (2)  South  Carolina  teacher  uses  specially  prepared 
props  in  demonstrating  a  mathematics  lesson  that  will  be  seen 


n  'the  living  blackboard' 

or  by  students  in  classrooms  throughout  the  entire  state.  University  Campuses  (5)  ore  the  scene  for  installation  of 

Bell  Laboratories  scientists  (3)  Art  Williams  and  Cy  Collins,  television  cables  by  Bell  System  telephone  companies.  This  can 
ys  of  the  Labs'  Television  Engineering  Department,  record  test  read-  be  part  of  a  complex  communications  network,  providing  both 


ol  ings  while  making  a  television  requirements  study. 


taped  and  live  TV  systems  for  higher  education. 


>6,  16  pairs  of  telephone  wires  (4)  are  stranded  together  with - 

ce  I  a  central  coaxial  unit  to  form  television  cable  -  developed  by  Editors:  Free  8"  x  10"  glossies  and  the  full  story  of  TV  in 

its  I  Western  Electric's  teammate.  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  Ma-  education  are  available  for  your  use.  Write  to  Western 

3ir  j  chine  Operator  Charles  Myers  checks  on  the  process  at  Western  Electric,  Room  1640,  195  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007. 

I  Electric's  Baltimore  Works,  where  highly  reliable  cable  is  made.  _ ! _ _ _ _ _ _ 


en  I  WESTERN  ELECTRIC  manufacturing  and  supply  unit  of  the  bell  system 


PLANT  &  EQUIPMENT 

32  Color  Presses 
For  Papers  in  South 


Orders  for  32  Colomatic 
newspaper  press  units  and  aux¬ 
iliary  equipment  for  two  south¬ 
ern  newspapers  were  announced 
this  week  by  Raymond  R.  Dit¬ 
trich,  sales  manager  of  R.  Hoe 
&  Co. 

Florida  Publishing  Co.,  which 
is  building  a  new  plant  for  its 
Florida  Thnes-Union  and  Jack¬ 
sonville  Journal,  will  get  22 
units,  three  double  3:2  folders, 
22  automatic  reel,  tension  and 
paster  mechanisms,  and  12  color 
cylinders. 

A  line,  215  feet  long,  will  be 
arranged  as  two  7-unit  and  one 
8-unit  presses,  providing  un¬ 
usual  flexibility  for  color  print¬ 
ing.  Skip  slitters  on  the  upper 
and  lower  formers  of  each  folder 
will  permit  running  tabloid  sec¬ 
tions  in  conjunction  with  collect 
products. 

The  presses  will  be  visible 
through  glass  walls  to  passens- 
by  on  the  street  side  of  the  new 
building.  Installation  is  to  be 
completed  in  1966. 

The  second  order,  for  10  units, 
was  placed  by  the  Knoxville 


(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  Co.  for 
use  by  the  News-Sentinel  and 
the  Knoxville  Journal  by  Sep¬ 
tember  1965.  The  in.stallation 
will  include  one  combination 
3: 2/2:1  folder  and  one  single 
deliverj’  3:2  folder;  10  auto¬ 
matic  reel,  tension  and  paster 
mechanisms,  and  four  color  cyl¬ 
inders. 

*  *  « 

10  UMTS  FROM  ENGLAND 

Erection  of  a  10-unit  Goss 
Headliner  press  has  started  in 
the  new  building  being  con¬ 
structed  for  the  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press. 

The  press,  built  in  England 
by  the  Goss  Company  division 
of  Goss-Miehle-Dexter  Limited, 
is  being  erected  by  Taft  Con¬ 
tracting  Company  of  Canada 
Limited.  Supervision  is  by  the 
Goss  Company. 

The  new  building  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  valued  at  $6,500,000. 
The  press  accounts  for  more 
than  $1,, 500,000  of  this  total.  It 
is  expected  to  be  in  operation 
by  .April  1965. 

Equipped  with  a  single  and 


WE  ADMIT  that  AP  and  UPI  cover  the  routine  science. 
WE  ADMIT  they  have  more  clients.  We  don't  even  reach 
ALL  states  of  the  L’.S. 

BUT:  Science  Ser\ice  was  first  with  the  story  of  the  American 
woman  who  saw  with  her  fingers. 

We  were  first  with  the  story  of  the  “heast  machine" 
which  “feeds”  itself  by  plugging  into  a  convenient 
electrical  outlet. 

Only  we  supply  a  monthly  Map  of  the  Stars,  showing 
locations  at  a  convenient  hour  for  star-gazing. 

It  is  Science  Service  which  brings  you  a  weekly  patent 
story  covering  the  most  unusual,  most  interesting,  most 
important  patents  granted  by  the  U.S.  Government  each 
week. 

We  bring  you  a  bi-weekly  30-day  weather  forecast — 
of  interest  to  your  advertisers,  farmers,  home  gardeners, 
workers  planning  their  vacations. 

YES,  AP  and  UPI  bring  you  more  news  on  more  topics 
than  we  do,  but  if  it’s  science  you  want  (and  who  isn’t 
interested  in  science  these  days?)  let  specialists  take  over. 
We  experts  stick  to  our  science — in  depth.  It’s  what  we 
know  best — it’s  what  we  do  best.  Better  than  any  other 
syndicated  service.  Remember,  we  are  your  SCIENCE 
SERVICE.  The  one  and  only  SCIENCE  SERVICE. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Write:  1719  N  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Phone:  202-6672255  Cable:  SCIENSERVC 


a  double  folder,  the  press  has 
skip  slitters  on  upper  and  lower 
formers  on  both  folders  for  tab¬ 
loid  production. 

Each  of  the  10  units  on  the 
press  is  equipped  with  a  single¬ 
center  color  unit.  Six  units  are 
fully  reversible  and  four  are 
half  reversible  for  color  work 
with  the  addition  of  16  portable 
color  fountains. 

All  units  and  folders  have 
carbon  dioxide  fire  protection. 

Other  features  include  auto¬ 
matic  pasters  and  automatic 
severing  devices  to  prevent  pile 
up  on  web  breaks. 

• 

25-Year  Run  of  PR 
Luncheons  Celebrated 

San  Francisco 

After  25  years  of  weekly 
luncheon  meetings,  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Relations 
Round  Table  had  a  silver  anni¬ 
versary  celebration  dinner. 

It  claims  to  be  the  oldest  pub¬ 
lic  relations  organization  in  the 
nation  and  the  largest  such 
group  in  Northern  California, 
with  150  members. 

The  group  organized  follow¬ 
ing  a  series  of  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  conferences.  First  meetings 
were  in  the  old  Ritz  Restaurant 
here.  The  sessions  shifted  to  the 
old  Press  Club  and  now  con¬ 
tinue  Tuesdays  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Press  Club. 

Philip  N.  McCombs,  president 
of  Allen’s  Press  Clipping  Bu¬ 
reau,  is  the  accredited  origina¬ 
tor.  E.  A.  (Ad)  Long,  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric,  and  Charles 
Huse,  now  western  vicepresident, 
U.S.  Steel,  are  co-founders. 


Weekly  Paper  Sold 

Shakopee,  Minn. 

The  Shakopee  Valley  News 
has  been  sold  to  James  J.  Jan- 
kiewicz  and  George  Roberts  of 
Burlington,  Colorado.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  transaction  is  the 
Suel  Publishing  Co.,  but  not  the 
Valley  News  building.  Founders 
of  the  3,992  circulation  weekly 
were  three  brothers,  Cormac, 
Brendan  and  John  Suel. 


By  keyboarding  in 
the  42-  to  72  point 
range,  you  eliminate 
the  need  to  produce 
type  by  auxiliary 


Printing  Presses 
Worth  $100,000 
Donated  to  lAPA 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

Harold  Fitzgerald,  president 
of  the  Pontiac  Press,  has  do¬ 
nated  $100,000  worth  of  nevv's- 
paper  printing  presses  to  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  technical  center. 

Apart  from  a  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  Grant,  this  is  the  largest 
gift  to  be  received  by  the  tech¬ 
nical  center.  It  comes  in  the 
form  of  presses  which  are  being 
disposed  of  for  cash  to  be  used 
in  financing  technical  center 
programs. 

One  press  has  sold  for  $57,- 
500  and  the  other  for  $40,000. 
Both  presses  went  to  Latin 
American  publishers  “who 
needed  exactly  this  kind  of 
equipment,”  says  the  lAPA.  The 
first  purchase  comprised  five 
Goss  rotary  units  and  was  made 
through  Ben  Shulman  Associ¬ 
ates  Inc.,  who  also  sold  the  re¬ 
maining  six  Scott  units.  Gross 
income  from  these  sales  was 
$97,000. 

lAPA  .says  that  transactions 
of  this  nature,  apart  from  bene- 
fitting  the  technical  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Association,  also  rep¬ 
resent  a  solution  for  some  of  the 
serious  problems  facing  Latin 
American  newspapers.  Addition¬ 
ally,  donors  to  a  non-profit 
organization  such  as  the  technic¬ 
al  center,  receive  certain  tax 
benefits. 

• 

Newman  Spurs 
Band  Contest 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

John  Kilgo,  Charlotte  News 
columnist,  complimented  a  local 
high  school  band  and  set  off  a 
chain  of  events  which  added 
$4,300  to  a  fund  for  a  bandshell 
in  Freedom  Park. 

Having  seen  a  football  game 
between  two  local  schools  Garin- 
ger  and  South  Mecklenburg,  he 
praised  the  South’s  band  as 
being  the  finest  he  had  heard  this 
fall.  Garinger  bandsmen  and 
those  of  other  schools  reacted. 
In  his  next  column  Mr.  Kilgo 
suggested  a  competition.  Result: 
7,000  persons  paid  more  than 
$4,300  to  see  the  bands  perform. 
• 

Gift  from  Thomson 

Edinburgh 

Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Thomson  Newspa¬ 
per  Organization  Limited  and 
of  Scotsman  Publications,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  presented  a  rotary  press 
from  the  Scotsman  here  to  the 
Pioneer  of  Lucknow,  India,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  centenary. 
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"It's  fantastic,  the  business  we're  getting 
with  our  new  Cottrell  Vanguard!" 


says  John  T.  Fleetwood,  President 
Tribune  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Cartersville,  Georgia 

“We  recently  installed  it  primarily  to 
increase  the  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  of  our  Daily  Tribune  News 
and  Tribune  News  (a  weekly),  but  we 
already  have  several  contracts  for  print¬ 
ing  other  publications  and  shoppers. 

“Our  new  3-unit  Model  15  Vanguard 
is  one  of  the  finest  investments  we’ve 
made  during  47  years  in  the  publishing 


business.  We  even  designed  a  new  build¬ 
ing  to  make  full  use  of  the  press’s 
potential.  Now,  with  the  Vanguard 
teamed  with  our  modern  tape-fed,  hot- 
metal  linecasting  and  photocomposition 
equipment,  it’s  easier  to  turn  out  sharp, 
more  colorful  photo-packed  pages. 

“Changeover  a  problem?  Not  at  all. 
With  only  one  employee  having  web 
offset  experience  and  Cottrell’s  on-the- 
job  assistance,  we  made  a  permanent 
conversion  from  letterpress  to  offset 
over  one  weekerd.’’ 


Why  do  so  many  small  -  and  medium- 
size  publishers  change  to  Vanguard 
web  offset?  The  reasons  are  obvious: 
Produces  up  to  24  standard  b  &  w  news 
pages  •  Available  in  1  to  6  units  • 
Speeds  up  to  15,000  papers  per  hour  • 
Low  initial  investment  •  Low  operat¬ 
ing  costs  •  No  costly  engravings,  but 
lots  of  pictures  •  Better  reproduction 
with  screens  to  133  lines  •  Versatile 
composition  —  hot  metal,  photocom¬ 
position  or  any  combination.  For  more 
information,  wire,  write  or  call: 


HARRIS 


INTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 


COTTRELL  DIVISION 

WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 


NEWSPAPER  lA^ 


Libel  May  Be  Lurking 
Around  W  ord  Corners 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


In  a  run  of  libel  case  rulings 
which  have  been  recorded  lately 
from  courts  around  the  nation, 
several  stand  out  as  warnings 
to  reporters  and  editors  in  the 
choice  of  language  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  situation.  A  few  other 
cases  contain  guideposts  in  the 
defense  of  lawsuits. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
held  that  a  story  published  in  the 
Boston  Record  American  was 
actionable  because  an  average 
reader  might  understand  it  to 
mean  that  a  widow  (Mrs.  Perry) 
was  a  murderess,  though  it 
didn’t  say  so  just  that  way. 

Reporting  the  “probe”  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Perry,  the  Record- 
American  said  it  had  learned 
that  he  was  suffering  from 
chronic  arsenic  poisoning.  Into 
this  story  were  woven  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  deaths  of  George’s 
brother  and  his  mother-in-law 
“who  had  come  to  live  with  her 
daughter.” 

'Criminal  Activity  by  Someone' 

Mrs.  Perry  sued  the  Hearst 
newspaper  but  the  trial  court 
dismiss^  the  complaint.  The  ap¬ 
pellate  judges  sustained  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  news  story 
implied  that  there  had  been 
“criminal  activity  by  someone” 
in  the  deaths. 

The  only  question,  the  court 
said,  “was  whether  the  article 
could  be  read  to  indicate  this 
woman  (the  plaintiff)  as  a  sus¬ 
pect.” 

The  newspaper  publisher 
having  chosen  to  make  a  story 
out  of  the  case  is  “in  a  poor 
position  to  say  there  was  none,” 
the  court  said.  “It  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  such  cases  that 
the  very  fact  that  a  matter  is 
newsworthy,  particularly  when 
given  special  prominence,  means 
that  something  of  possible  im¬ 
portance  is  being  communi¬ 
cated.” 

The  court  concluded: 

Taking  the  article  as  a  whole, 
we  believe  it  would  be  only 
natural  for  even  reasonable 
readers  to  assume  that  they 
were  being  furnished  with  some¬ 
thing  more  than  necrology  or 
trivia  concerning  the  relict  of  a 
routinely  posted  cadaver  and 
that  they  could  well  conclude 
that  this  woman  was  suspected 
of  having  engaged  in  highly 
sinister  conduct.” 

Leaving  the  sinister  implica¬ 
tions  to  a  jury,  for  the  moment, 
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the  next  court  case  deals  with 
the  perils  of  humor  in  an  other¬ 
wise  routine  police  beat  report. 
In  this  action,  by  Bruce  H.  Mohs 
against  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  in  Texas,  the  state’s  ap¬ 
pellate  court  upheld  an  award 
of  both  actual  and  exemplary 
damages. 

According  to  the  court  review 
of  the  case,  a  wire  service  writer 
dispensed  some  statements  and 
quotations  by  public  officials 
which  “were  all  completely 
false.”  The  element  of  malice 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
responsible  editor  allowed  the 
story  to  be  filed  even  though  he 
was  aware,  from  an  earlier  re¬ 
port,  that  the  statements  might 
not  be  true. 

The  story  described  Mohs  as 
“the  kind  of  guy  who  figures 
any  port  in  a  pinch”  after  he 
put  his  seaplane  dowm  on  a  park 
lake  and  told  how  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  handcuffed.  Libelous 
inaccuracies  resulted  from  fail¬ 
ure  to  check  with  police  author¬ 
ities,  the  court  said. 

It  made  this  final  comment: 

“He  (the  wire  editor)  was  so 
pleased  with  the  funny  story 
holding  Hohs  up  to  ridicule  that 
he  sent  it  out  for  all  to  read  and 
be  amused  at  Mohs’  expense. 
Fabrication  of  this  libelous  story 
was  a  willful  and  wanton  act 
sufficient  to  support  a  finding  of 
malice.” 

'Pro-CommuniMl'  Inimuno 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  recently  that 
candidates  for  office  may  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  “pro-Communist” 
or  “soft-on-Communism”  during 
the  heat  of  a  political  campaign 
without  being  libelous.  The  fine 
line  was  drawn,  in  a  3-2  deci¬ 
sion  which  dismissed  an  action 
brought  by  U.S.  Senator  Joseph 
D.  Clark  against  two  Republican 
leaders. 

“He  (Clark)  is  only  accused 
of  a  voting  record  with  Com¬ 
munist  tendencies,  an  expression 
which  has  a  different  meaning 
for  millions  of  Americans  but 
certainly  is  not  the  equivalent  of 
being  a  Communist,”  said  the 
majority  of  the  court. 

In  another  celebrated  name¬ 
calling  case,  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  to  review  an 
appeal  from  a  libel  award  to 
Mrs.  Bertha  V.  Moore.  The 
weekly  Negro  paper.  Call  and 
Post,  referred  to  her  as  “an 


Uncle  Tom.”  An  all-white  jury 
gave  her  $32,000  on  her  claim 
that  the  appellation  implied  she 
had  betrayed  her  people  in  a 
civil  rights  matter. 

Acknowledging  the  wide  lati¬ 
tude  which  the  courts  have 
allowed  in  regard  to  criticism  of 
public  officials,  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court  threw  out  a  case 
against  the  Detroit  News.  Rob¬ 
ert  Robins,  a  congressional  can¬ 
didate,  sued  over  an  editorial 
which  called  him  “a  Republican 
who  represents  the  thinking  of 
the  ultra  old  guard  group  which 
complains  that  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  made  socialism  re¬ 
spectable.” 

The  Georgia  Court  of  Appeals 
held  that  Superior  Court  Judge 
Dunbar  Harrison  had  no  case 
against  the  Saimnnah  News- 
Press  for  editorials  critical  of 
his  career  as  a  state  legislator. 
The  only  statement  alleged  to 
have  been  untrue,  the  court  said, 
merely  charged  the  plaintiff  with 
doing  that  which  he  might 
lawfully  and  properly  have  done. 

Error  in  Judge's  Charge 

The  same  court  voided  a  $5,000 
judgment  against  the  News- 
Press  in  favor  of  Julian  Hart- 
ridge  Sr.,  an  attorney,  because 
the  trial  judge  erred  in  instruct¬ 
ing  that  the  jury  might  con¬ 
sider  whether  there  was  malice 
if  it  had  determined  the  article 
was  true. 

“There  never  has  been  a  time,” 
the  court  said,  “when  truth  was 
not  an  absolute  defense  .  .  . 

“If  the  jury  found  the  article 
to  have  been  true,  that  should 
have  ended  their  deliberations.” 

Dr.  Stephen  Sheppard  lost  his 
libel  suit  against  the  Elyria 
Chronicle-Telegram  in  another 
case  decided  by  the  Ohio  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  It  refused  to  re¬ 
view  the  decision  in  favor  of 
Peter  L.  Stevenson,  managing 
editor  of  the  paper.  Dr.  Shep¬ 
pard  charged  that  a  story  about 
his  activities  in  behalf  of  his 
brother.  Dr.  Sam  Sheppard,  con¬ 
victed  wife-slayer,  were  libelous. 


’58  Suit  Dismissed 

Rutland,  Vt. 

A  $56  million  libel  suit  brought 
against  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  by  Harold  N.  Arrowsmith 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  dis¬ 
missed  here  by  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Ernest  W.  Gibson, 
who  cited  lack  of  jurisdiction  in 
the  case.  The  action  was  filed 
Oct.  18,  1961,  with  the  plaintiff 
claiming  damages  from  the  UPI 
for  a  story  allegedly  linking  him 
with  the  bombing  of  a  Jewish 
temple  in  Georgia  in  1958.  He 
brought  suit  in  Vermont  because 
this  is  one  of  the  few  states 
where  the  statutory  limitation 
runs  for  three  years. 


Walker  Suit: 
Supreme  Court 
Declines  Review 

Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  has  <le- 
clined  to  review  a  decision  that 
a  libel  suit  against  Associated 
Press  and  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Corp.  of  New  Orleans 
must  be  tried  in  Caddo  Parish 
(County)  District  Court  in 
Louisiana. 

The  suit  was  filed  in  Caddo 
Parish  by  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  .4. 
Walker  (Ret.),  who  asked  $3 
million  damages  claiming  he  had 
been  libelled  by  stories  concern¬ 
ing  his  activities  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mississippi  at  the  time 
James  H.  Meredith,  a  Negro, 
was  enrolled  as  a  student. 

The  decision  was  given  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Louisi¬ 
ana  Circuit.  It  was  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  by  AP  and 
Times-Picayune. 

In  their  appeal  the  wire  serv¬ 
ice  and  publishing  corporation 
said  it  was  plain  that  Louisiana 
courts  would  adhere  to  an  early 
common  law  rule  that  each  sale 
or  delivery  of  a  newspaper  is  a 
separate  publication  of  an  al¬ 
leged  libel,  giving  rise  to  separ¬ 
ate  suits. 

This  means,  the  appeal  said, 
that  a  plaintiff  in  an  action  for 
libel  damages  could  file  suits 
in  each  of  the  64  parishes  in 
Louisiana  to  which  a  single  copy 
of  the  new’spaper  was  sent. 

The  appeal  added  that  the 
Louisiana  case  “carries  grave 
implications  for  (constitution¬ 
ally)  protected  freedoms  of 
speech  and  press.” 

AP,  a  New  York  corporation, 
has  no  place  of  business  in  Cad¬ 
do  Parish.  It  has  a  news  bureau 
in  New  Orleans,  which  is  in 
Orleans  Parish.  Times-Picayune 
publishes  two  newspapers  in 
New  Orleans.  The  Caddo  Parish 
District  Court  ordered  the  suit 
transferred  to  Orleans  Parish 
District  Court,  but  was  over¬ 
ruled  by  the  Louisiana  Appeals 
Court. 

• 

Youth’s  Column 

Burlington,  Vt. 

The  Vermont  Association  of 
Student  Councils  has  initiated  a 
column  in  the  Burlington  Free 
Press  to  be  used  expressly  by  the 
youth  of  the  area. 

Goes  Daily  Again 

The  Winnemucea  (Nev.) 
Humboldt  Star  resumed  publi¬ 
cation  (Nov.  15)  as  a  daily, 
after  almost  two  years  as  a 
weekly,  reports  Robert  Davis, 
publisher. 
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THE  SPOKANE  MARKET 


Heart  o(  the  Paeitic  Northwest 


FNT 


Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 


Sales  Management’s  survey  of  advertisers  and  agencies  revealed 
that  Spokane  is  one  of  the  26  markets  used  frequently  for  tests. 
The  chief  reasons?  Dominant  newspaper  coverage,  favorable 
market  size  and  isolation. 


Spokane  is  located  in  the  center  of  a  36-county  market,  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  major  mountain  ranges.  It  is  approxi¬ 
mately  300  miles  from  Six)kane  to  other  cities  of  comparable  size; 
therefore,  outside  advertising  has  no  effect  in  this  test  market. 

Spokane  is  in  the  ideal,  medium-sized  population  group  of  from 
150,000  to  300,000.  City  population  is  an  estimated  184,300;  Met¬ 
ropolitan  area,  292,800,  Total  Spokane  Market,  1,153,600,  Con¬ 
sumers  comprise  representative  segments  of  urban,  rural  non-farm 
and  farm  population.  Because  the  city  is  a  Burgoyne  Grocery  and 
Drug  Test  City,  sales  results  may  be  checked. 

More  than  12,000  retail  outlets  serv'e  the  Spokane  Market,  and 
Metropolitan  Spokane  has  over  2,400  retail  stores.  Nearly  all 
major  chains  and  wholesalers  have  headquarters  in  Spokane. 
Annual  retail  sales  are  $330  million  in  the  city;  $402  million  in 
Metropolitan  Spokane  and  $1.5  billion  in  the  total  market. 


And  this  is  one  market  you  can  cover  easily  and  economically. 
Spokane's  two  big  dailies  reach  9  out  of  10  families  in  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Spokane,  7  out  of  10  families  in  the  24-county  Retail  Trading 
Zone  and  approximately  5  out  of  10  families  in  the  36-county 
Spokane  Market. 


Advertising  representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc.  Sunday  Spokesman-Review  carries  Metro  Sunday  comics  and  This  Week  magazine 


Can  you  deliver 
a  full  page  repro  proof 
to  a  branch  plant 
3000  miles  away 
in  4  minutes? 


PRESSFAX* 

does! 

Take  proofs  from  the  composing  room.  Transmit  them  over  video, 
telephone,  or  telpak  offerings  —  halftones  and  alL  Make  line  or 
offset  engravings  of  the  facsimiles  received.  And  print  them  in  the 
normal  manner. 

Each  page  takes  4  minutes  to  transmit  —  any  distance.  Thus  an 
entire  satellite  edition  of  16  pages  can  be  sent  in  a  little  over 
1  hour. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  a  remarkable  high  resolution,  high 
speed  facsimile  transmitting  system  developed  by  Adler/Westrex. 
Tlie  PRESSFAX  System  is  the  first  that  can  transmit  entire  pages 
so  accurately  that  halftones  received  can  be  engraved  as  line  cuts. 
The  facsimile  is  actually  so  much  like  the  original  that  it  takes  a 
microscope  to  tell  them  apart. 

The  PRESSFAX  System  virtually  eliminates  “jitter”  and  “gear 
pattern.”  It  transmits  1000  lines  per  inch  (as  opposed  to  the  100 
lines  of  news  photo  transmitting  systems).  Higher  resolutions  are 
also  available.  Synchronous  motors  drive  the  heavy,  precision-made 
drums  directly,  without  gears,  and  so  smoothly  that  irregularities 
of  recording  have  a  tolerance  of  better  than  .001". 

The  PRESSFAX  System  presents  newspapers  and  magazines 
with  a  new  low-cost  way  of  operating  satellite  editions  any  distance 
from  your  composing  room.  Operation  is  completely  automatic. 
Transmission  is  performed  over  telephone,  video,  or  telpak  offerings. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country  (including  the  Wall 
Street  Journal),  Sweden  and  Japan  are  printing  satellite  editions 
via  PRESSFAX.  You  can,  too.  Contact  Adler/Westrex  Conununica- 
tions  Division,  Litton  Industries,  Dept.  501P,  One  LeFevre  Lane, 
New  RocheUe,  N.Y.  10802,  (914)  NE  6-1620. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


The  Omnipotent  Whom 

Most  difficulties  with  whom  and  who,  under  strictly 
construed  rules,  are  caused  by  failure  to  see  where  the 
pronouns  fit  into  the  structure  of  the  sentence. 

“The  two  rivals  differed  sharply  on  the  question  of 
just  whom  should  be  allowed  to  speak  on  college  cam¬ 
puses.”  Whom  perhaps  was  taken  as  the  object  of  of; 
in  fact,  it  should  be  who,  the  subject  of  should  be  allowed. 

The  whole  clause  following  of  is  its  object. 

“Don’t  tiTist  your  wife’s  judgment — look  who  she  mar-  | 
ried.”  Strictly,  whom,  as  the  object  of  married  (she  \ 
married  whom). 

“Another  of  his  crutches  was  the  ex-wife  who  he  al¬ 
ways  thought  he  couldn’t  live  without.”  Whom,  as  the 
object  of  without;  rearranged  to  show  the  stinicture, 
the  ex-ivife  without  whom  he  always  thought  he  couldn’t 
live.  I 

“The  woman  was  charged  with  the  abandonment  of 
her  baby,  who  she  said  her  husband  didn’t  want.”  Whom, 
as  the  object  of  want;  rearranged,  she  said  her  husband 
didn’t  want  whom. 

“A  mother  of  two  children,  whom  authorities  feared 
might  be  contemplating  suicide,  has  returned  to  her 
home.”  Who,  as  the  subject  of  might  be  contemplating. 

“They  spent  months  in  deciding  who  among  the  whos 
to  invite.”  Who  is  probably  deliberate  in  allusion  to 
Who’s  Who;  nevertheless  grammatically,  whom,  as  the 
object  of  to  invite. 

Who  is  often  used  (rather  than  which)  in  reference  | 
to  animals  that  have  names.  ! 

George  Ad,e  wrote,  “  ‘Whom  are  you?’  he  asked,  for  j 
he  had  been  to  night  school.”  f 


Wayward  Words 

W.  V.  Plain,  military  editor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Telegram  and  Post,  was  prompted  by  a  recent  column 
on  irrelevant  identifications  of  women  by  their  marital 
and  maternal  status  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
veterans  are  also  often  irrelevantly  identified,  especially 
when  they  find  themselves  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  law 
or  in  some  other  untoward  situation. 

Mr.  Plain  points  out  that  the  press  too  freely  de¬ 
scribes  the  suspect  as  an  ex-GJ,  an  ex-sailor,  an  ex¬ 
marine,  etc.,  when  his  difficulties  have  no  connection 
with  his  previous  military  service.  There  are  millions 
of  veterans  in  the  country  whose  honorable  service  is 
slighted,  he  feels,  by  the  unjustifiable  habit  of  calling 
attention  to  the  military  background  of  suspects  and 
rogues. 

*  *  * 

Adequate  is  a  euphemistic  counter  word  of  the  review¬ 
ing  profession,  employed  in  damning  faintly.  When  the 
critic  says  that  a  performance  was  adequate,  he  gen¬ 
erally  believes  it  was  something  less  than  equal  to  the 
occasion  and  should  realize  the  reader  senses  this. 

*  *  * 

Adverse  (which  means  hostile,  unfavorable,  antago¬ 
nistic)  is  often  misused  for  averse  in  such  expressions 
as  “She  was  not  adverse  to  a  drink  before  dinner  despite 
her  puritanical  upbringing.”  averse.  Averse  means  hav¬ 
ing  a  dislike  for;  in  America  it  takes  to  and  in  Britain 
from. 
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WOOD  ROUTER  BIT  SHARPENER 


Alto  availabi*,  but  not  lllustratad 
har«,  it  the  naw  Wood  ROUTER  BIT 
SHARPENER  forfatt  timpla  tharpan* 
ingot  routar  bitt.  Built-in  cuttaranglat 
guarantaa  a  parfact  cutting  adga  evary 
tima  and  .  .  .  ramambar,  tharp  bitt 
maant  aatiar,  fattar  routing. 


WOOD 


MAT 


PRE 


DRYER 


an  outstanding  BLUE  RIBBON 
addition  to  a  World  Famous 
line  of  Stereotype  Equipment 


As  the  leading  manufacturer  of  plate  casting  and  finishing  machinery, 
these  additions  now  make  it  possible  for  Wood  to  service  the  needs  and 
requirements  for  the  complete  stereotype  department.  They  feature 
rugged  construction,  operator  safety  and  production  economy  and  are 
backed  by  years  of  intensive  research  and  the  traditional  Wood  standard 
of  high  quality. 


■ 

WOOD  VACUUM  MAT  FORMER 

■ 

..  WOOD  CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER 

Shrinks  and  pre-dries  either  standard 
or  packless  mats  .  .  .  automatically.  A 
wet  mat  is  dropped  into  the  machine 
and,  presto!  out  comes  the  finished  mat 
ready  for  the  former.  Time  controlled 
drying  cycle  does  it!  The  result  ...  a 
better  mat  that  prevents  molding  dis¬ 
tortion,  warps  and  buckles.  You'll  get 
clearer  half  tones  and  ROP  color  will 
have  a  new  sparkle. 


A  unique  heating  system  that  provides 
a  steady,  constant  heat,  and  guaran¬ 
tees  uniform  drying  and  shrinkage  with¬ 
out  distortion,  is  the  key  to  this  new 
Wood  former.  The  forming  chamber  is 
easily  accessible  for  accurate  mat 
placement.  All  controls  and  precision 
timers  are  clearly  visible  on  the  tilted 
panel.  The  mat  is  positioned  and  cover 
closed  ...  the  rest  is  automatic  and  in 
seconds  your  perfect  mat  is  ready  to 
produce  a  better  looking  newspaper. 


Write  for  new  literature  containing  complete  information. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


For  faster,  more  accurate  routing  of 
curved  stereotypes.  Wood  introduces 
this  revolutionary  double  headed 
router.*  The  spindles  operate  at  20,000 
R.P.M.  and  offer  faster,  cleaner  cutting 
action.  Complete  balanced  illumination 
eliminates  shadows  making  all  routing 
operations  clearly  visible.  The  Wood 
router,  in  addition  to  its  simplified  op¬ 
eration,  incorporates  many  operator 
safety  features. 

*Shown  here  is  the  double  plate  router,  also 
available  is  a  single  plate  router.  Both  ma¬ 
chines  have  the  same  operation  and  safety 
features. 


F 

CIRCLLATION  Alto  Tim4?s  and  Alhambra  Pogt- 

Adi'ocate. 


CNF  Urges 
‘Aid  for  Our 
Kind  of  Boy’ 

Glendale,  Calif. 

Hope  that  newspapers  will 
devote  more  space  to  newspaper- 
boys  is  expressed  by  Winston 
Carter,  managing  director  of  the 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Such  action  would  be  of  bene¬ 
fit  everywhere,  he  submits.  Mr. 
Carter  says  he  is  tired  of  hear¬ 
ing  how  bad  boys  are  today, 
when  only  five  percent  come  in 
that  classification. 

“I  urge  a  general  and  wide¬ 
spread  publicity  movement  in 
support  of  our  kind  of  boy,  the 
newspaperboy,”  he  declared  as 
he  pointed  to  the  achievements 
of  the  latest  group  of  CNF 
award  winners  and  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  support  and  training 
CNF  newspapers  are  providing. 

Leaders  in  the  19-year-old  as¬ 
sociation’s  newspaperboy  public¬ 
ity  competition  placed  from  1250 
to  2500  inches  of  copy  in  their 
columns  during  the  past  year, 
Mr.  Carter  pointed  out. 

The  winners  in  three  circula¬ 
tion  classifications  were  the 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise,  Palo 


The  boys  merited  the  state¬ 
wide  promotional  efforts.  And 
the  circulation  managers  ob¬ 
tained  valuable  help  in  recruit¬ 
ing  and  in  maintaining  sales  and 
distribution  forces,  he  declared. 

Much  of  this  promotional  im- 
l)act  is  deriv'ed  from  reports  on 
the  special  recognition  awards 
provided  through  the  CNF.  And 
the  records  of  the  winners  in 
the  newest  list  of  CNF  state¬ 
wide  honors  show  the  merit  of 
the  youths  engaged  in  little  mer¬ 
chant  activities,  Mr.  Carter 
explained. 

Selected  for  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment  awards  were  Tony  Arnold, 
15,  Lompoc  Record,  rated  as  out¬ 
standing  in  every  phase  of  school 
work;  Gregory  Pirio,  13,  Sun 
Bernardino  Snn-Teleprnm,  listed 
as  outstanding  in  school  work 
and  a  leader  in  school  activities, 
and  Thomas  Crouch,  17,  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune,  a  National 
Merit  Scholarship  winner.  He 
was  permitted  to  take  two  junior 
college  courses  in  his  senior 
high  school  year. 

Boy  Investor 

The  Foundation’s  thrift  award 
went  to  Robert  Sheppy,  15, 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise.  He 
turned  his  newspaper  business 
into  a  $9,000  insurance  policy,  a 
$500  savings  account  and  a 
$1000  stock  investment. 


A  Genuine  Linotype  Matrix 

IS  MANUFACTURED  TO  TOLERANCES  OF  .0002" 

IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  58  MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS 

MUST  PASS  33  RIGID  INSPECTIONS 

IS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  MILLIONS. 

IN  THOUSANDS  OF  TYPE  FACES 

HAS  BEEN  MADE  FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 
BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


MereenthalerE 


Business  achievement  honors 
went  to  Roy  Tahajian  Jr.,  14, 
Glendale  News-Press.  He  in¬ 
vested  in  such  stocks  as  Times- 
Mirror,  Kaiser  Industries  and 
Standard  Oil  and  sold  all  at  a 
profit.  Roy'  buys  his  own  clothes 
and  school  supplies  and  contrib¬ 
utes  a  tithe  to  his  church. 

Heroism  honors  went  to 
George  White,  14,  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une.  He  is  credited  with  .saving 
the  lives  of  a  woman  and  her 
dog.  Both  were  trapped  in  a  mud 
hole.  George  found  two  big 
planks,  dragged  them  into  posi¬ 
tion  and  assisted  Ixith  to  safety. 

Ronald  Higgins,  San  Francis¬ 
co  News  Call  Bulletin  won  the 
CNF  community  service  aw’ard 
for  his  alertness  in  saving  a 
child  suffering  from  an  overdose 
of  medicine. 


THc 

Star 


WE’LL  BRING 
YOU  AJRIGHT,  NEW 
DAILY 


CalMt 

FMl 

Eidi 

Met 


Hong  Kong  Star 


The  Star:  First 


]9l  Olliers 

Mr.  Carter  said  over  the  past 
nine  y'ears  the  Foundation  has 
honored  191  others  for  similar 
activities.  The  individual  news¬ 
paper  members  of  CNF  have  in 
addition  given  recognition  to 
scores  more.  The  CNF  pro¬ 
gram  also  includes  a  dozen  an¬ 
nual  education  grants. 

Expansion  of  the  awards  pro¬ 
gram  into  other  areas  is  merited 
bv  the  Ixiy's  and  would  lienefit 
the  entire  newspaper  industry’, 
Mr.  Carter  declares. 

*  *  * 

GOOD  MGHT,  PINK 

The  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press  discontinued  its  Night  Fi¬ 
nal  sporting  edition  after  31 
y’ears  of  operation.  “The  Pink” 
as  it  w’as  affectionately  knowm, 
although  it’s  original  pink  pa¬ 
per  had  long  since  given  way’ 
to  a  peach  shade,  first  saw’  the 
light  of  day  Sept.  5,  1933. 

Originally  one  edition,  it  sub¬ 
sequently  expanded  into  two  — 
the  first  with  late  markets  and 
new’S,  the  second  with  sports. 
Later,  these  were  combined. 

Changing  times  brought  the 
demise  of  the  Night  Final. 
Downtow’n  London  grew  quieter 
in  early  evening  as  motorists 
went  home,  not  pausing  to  buy 
the  Night  Final.  New’s  breaks 
tended  to  move  later,  night 
sports  increased,  and  except  for 
closing  stock  market  quotations, 
the  Night  Final  had  a  hard  time 
updating  what  was  in  the  earl¬ 
ier  afternoon  edition. 

“We  could  not  publish  earlier 
if  we  w’anted  to  get  anything  in 
it,”  said  Free  Press  General 
Manager  W.  G.  Trestain.  “We 
couldn’t  sell  it  if  we  published 
later.” 

“The  Pink”  always  operated 
under  the  view’  everything  was 
“big  news”  and  everything  had 
to  have  a  “big”  headline.  It  w’as 
a  service  people  w’anted  at  the 
time. 


Tabloid  Daily 
For  Hong  Kong 

Hong  Kong’s  first  English- 
language  daily  newspaper  in 
tabloid  foimat  will  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  on  March  15,  1965. 
Entitled  the  Star  and  published 
by  Anglo-Chinese  Publications 
Ltd,  it  w’ill  be  on  the  streets 
every  w’eekday  afternoon.  On 
Sunday  it  will  be  produced  as 
a  morning  newspaper. 

The  Star  will  be  printed  on 
a  Goss  Signature  Web-fed  off¬ 
set  press  which  is  now  being  in¬ 
stalled  in  Hong  Kong.  Tape-fed 
typesetting  machines  will  be 
used  in  addition  to  other  equip¬ 
ment  w’hich  eliminates  hot  metal 
processes. 

2  Color  Supps 

Announcement  of  the  new 
publication  was  made  by  Gra¬ 
ham  Jenkins,  managing  director 
of  Anglo-Chinese  Publications, 
w'ho  also  revealed  that  two  full- 
color  magazines  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  free  with  the  Star  each 
w’eek.  The  first,  Hongkong 
Homes,  published  mid-weekly, 
W’ill  concentrate  on  the  family 
at  home  with  a  slant  toward 
feminine  interest.  This  Week  in 
Hong  Kong,  second  of  the  sup¬ 
plements,  W’ill  be  published  on 
Sundays  with  the  emphasis  on 
entertainment.  Additionally, 
special  writers  will  go  behind 
the  week’s  news  developments, 
analyze  their  significance  and 
profile  the  week’s  newsmakers. 

Some  members  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  are  being  recruited 
abroad.  Mr.  Jenkins,  an  Aus¬ 
tralian,  was  the  first  AAP- 
Reuter  correspondent  appointed 
in  the  Far  East  when  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Associated  Press  became 
a  stockholder  in  Reuters  in 
1947.  His  company  already  pub¬ 
lishes  magazines  for  teenagers 
and  tourists  both  in  English 
and  Chinese. 
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Make  NORTHERN  California 
Larger  than  43  States 


IT  TAKES  PEOPLE  AND  MONEY... 


»«oooc 


Northern  California  is  an 
independent,  thriving  market 


MtNOOCiNO 


If  considered  as  a  separate  ''Metropolitan”marketing  area 
would  be  the  second  largest  in  the  nation  in  population  — 

over  7,()77,8(K)  people. 


'jqJIoma 


In  comparison  with  other  "metropolitan”  markets 
it  would  rank  as  the  nation’s  third  largest  in  total 
retail  sales-$10,707,020,(KK)  in  1963. 


^uOt  JMNl] 


costa J 


If  it  were  considered  as  a  separate 
state  it  would  outrank  43  of  the  50 
states  in  both  population  and 
retail  sales. 


MMYIM 


iTEWPO^LATION 

AWflSLESv* 


^  California  now  has  the  largest 
population,  greatest  retail 
sales  volume  in  the 
United  States. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Reporters  Reveal 
So-Secret  Stories 

By  Ray  Erwin 


1  CAN  TELL  IT  NOW:  Storie*  Behind 
the  Great  News  Eventa  of  the  Past 
26  Years.  By  Members  of  the  Over'- 
seas  Press  Club  of  America.  E,  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  362  pages.  16.96. 

Anyone  who  spends  enough 
time  in  the  unhallowed  halls  of 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America  is  likely  to  hear  bolder 
and  better  stories  than  their 
printed  ones  from  present  or 
former  foreign  correspondents 
as  they  gossip  about  behind-the- 
scenes  happenings  on  battlefields 
or  in  the  chancellories  and  sa¬ 
lons  and  saloons  of  scores  of 
capital  cities. 

Ike  Praises  Press 

This  intriguing  volume  of  un¬ 
told  stories  behind  great  news 


Oursler,  Jess  Gorkin,  to  select 
almost  at  random  some  of  the 
familiar  newspaper  bylines. 

The  stories  are  more  exciting 
than  the  bylines.  Mrs.  Ernest 
Hemingway  relates  obscure  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Battle  of  Britain. 
Richard  Tregaskis,  author  of 
“Guadalcanal  Diary,”  gives  new 
facts  about  the  battle  and  Amer¬ 
ican  heroes  there.  John  Charles 
Daly  tells  how  the  death  of 
President  Roosevelt  was  first  re¬ 
ported.  Under  title  of  “The 
Greatest  Story  Never  Told,” 
Stephen  White  reports  on  the 
A-bomb  secrets  leaked  to  the 
pre.ss  w’ithout  being  printed. 
Jess  Gorkin  tells  of  originating 
the  plan  of  the  direct  telephone 
line  between  the  White  House 


entitled  “Coquilles,”  giving  438 
amusing  mistakes  in  Montreal 
newspapers. 

John  Mebane,  a  former  news¬ 
paperman  who  lives  at  Dun- 
woody,  Ga.,  and  who  writes  a 
column  on  collectors’  items  for 
the  Sunday  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal  &  Constitution  under  the 
pen-name,  Harold  Heartman,  is 
the  author  of  a  book  covering 
the  range  of  collectible  items 
from  antique  automobiles  to 
zoetropes.  It’s  “Treasure  At 
Home”  (By  John  Mebane.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.  $8.50). 

“Bediner’s  Philadelphia,”  a 
collection  of  illustrated  essays 
which  appeared  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Sunday  Bidletin 
Magazine,  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  (A.  S.  Barnes  Co.  $4.95). 
It’s  the  work  of  the  late  Alfred 
Bediner,  architect,  artist,  writ¬ 
er,  archeologist,  who  died  last 
March.  Russell  Lynes,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Harper's  Maga¬ 
zine,  wrote  a  preface  and  B.  A. 
Bergman,  editor  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  Magazine,  a  foreword.  The 
essays  wittily  and  lustily  criti¬ 
cize  Philadelphia  landmarks. 


Skullduggery  in  the  city  cf  un- 
cil,  apathy  in  the  editorial  r  lon* 
and  municipal  rule  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  make  up 
the  substance  of  “The  Worden! 
Horseshoe”  (Doubleday.  371  i 
pages.  $4.95),  a  novel  by  Li-on-^ 
ard  Sanders,  12-year  veteran  i 
newsman  now  working  for  the^ 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-TeU-  ' 
gram.  Mr.  Sanders’  novel  is  set  - 
in  the  newsroom  of  a  big- city  i 
paper  and  his  cast  of  charactere 
includes  a  cynical  city  editor,  a  - 
councilman-hoodlum,  an  ambi¬ 
tious  city  manager,  a  heroic  doc-  ■ 
tor  and  a  rancher.  The  skill  de¬ 
veloped  in  covering  city  council 
meetings  shows  through  in  hiji 
fiction  writing. 

Sources  of  market  informa¬ 
tion  are  listed  handily,  for  the 
first  time,  in  “Market  Analysis: 

A  Handbook  of  Current  Data 
Sources”  (By  Nathalie  D. 
Frank.  The  Scarecrow  Press,, 
257  Park  Ave.  South,  New  York  . 
10.  268  pages.  $5.50). 

A  survey  of  British  press 
comment  on  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  under  the  Nazi  regime 
is  given  in  “The  British  Press  i. 


events  of  the  last  quarter  cen¬ 
tury,  by  members  of  the  club,  is 
edited  by  David  Brown  and  W. 
Richard  Brunner.  In  a  fore¬ 
word,  Dw’ight  D.  Eisenhower, 
w'rites: 

“In  the  theaters  where  I  com¬ 
manded  I  early  learned  that 
newsmen  are  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  or  undergo  any  risk 
in  pursuit  of  legitimate  news. 
XXX  “Likewise  I  learned  that 
newsmen  are  to  be  trusted.  On 
one  important  occasion  in  which 
secrecy  was  most  important  I 
revealed  future  attack  plans  to 
the  entire  press  corps  so  that, 
armed  with  vital  information, 
no  word  of  my  true  intent  would 
be  revealed  even  inadvertently. 
Those  reporters  proved  that 
trust  is  a  far  better  weapon 
than  censorship  to  maintain  ab¬ 
solute  secrecy.” 

Fresh  and  revealing  light  is 
thrown  on  great  events  from 
the  first  year  of  World  War  II 
to  the  new  administration  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
These  stories  went  untold  be¬ 
cause  of  censorship,  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  people  then  living,  or 
the  short-sightedness  of  editors. 
Eye-witnesses  to  historj'  here 
write  pertinent  footnotes  to  the 
history  of  our  times. 

38  Writers 

There  are  38  contributions, 
so  it’s  easy  to  do  name-dropping 
from  the  roll  of  living  illustri¬ 
ous  journalists.  Writers  repre¬ 
sent^  include  Louis  P.  Lochner, 
Drew  Middleton,  Sigrid  Sch'dtz, 
Quentin  Reynolds,  Barrett  Mc- 
Gum,  Bob  Considine,  Harrison 
E.  Salisbury,  Jules  Dubois,  Will 


and  the  Kremlin. 

Each  story  is  preceded  by  a 
brief  paragraphic  profile  of  the 
writer. 

“I  Can  Tell  It  Now”  ought 
to  be  told;  it  ought  to  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit  by  all 
those  people  who  are  aware  of 
their  world  and  interested  in 
portentious  public  affairs. 

Books  Of 9  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Walter  Sullivan,  science  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times,  is 
the  author  of  a  fascinating  new 
study,  “We  Are  Not  Alone:  The 
Search  for  Intelligent  Life  on 
Other  Worlds”  (McGraw-Hill. 
Dec.  7.  Illustrated.  326  pages. 
$6.95).  Mr.  Sullivan  believes 
that  there  is  more  than  a  possi¬ 
bility  —  perhaps  even  the  prob¬ 
ability — that  signals  from  other 
civilizations  are  impinging  on 
earth. 

David  Dietz,  science  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  and 
the  Scripps  -  Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  is  the  author  of  “All  About 
the  Universe”  (Random  House), 
his  third  book  on  science. 

Arthur  Prevost  of  Montreal’s 
Le  Petit  Journal  is  the  author 
of  a  short  novel,  “The  French 
and  Langlais  Quarrel”  (Edi¬ 
tions  Princeps,  11,967  James- 
Morrice,  Montreal  12,  Que.,  Can¬ 
ada.  Paperback.  124  pages.  $1). 
He  published  a  book  last  year 


The  fifth  volume  in  a  series 
of  five-year  compilations  of 
Presidential  documents  has  been 
issued  under  title  of  “Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  Title  3 — 
The  President,  1959-1963  Com¬ 
pilation”  (Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402.  9,996  pages.  $6).  It  con¬ 
tains  the  full  text  of  Presi¬ 
dential  proclamations.  Execu¬ 
tive  Orders,  leorganization 
plans,  trade  agreement  letters 
and  certain  administrative  or¬ 
ders  issued  by  the  Presidents 
and  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  from  Jan.  1,  1959, 
through  Dec.  31,  1963. 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  reporter,  who 
traveled  6,000  miles  for  10 
weeks  last  summer  studying  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  is  the  author  of 
“Mississippi  Notebook”  (David 
White  Co.,  60  E.  55th  St.,  New 
York  22,  Nov.  23.  $4.50). 

A  mad  collection  of  wit  and 
hilarity  by  Ralph  Schoenstein, 
New  York  Journal- American 
columnist,  will  be  published  in 
January  under  title  of  “Time 
Lurches  On — Or,  Daddy,  What 
Will  You  Be  When  You  Grow 
UP?”  (Doubleday.  $3.95). 

Flora  Lewis,  now  London  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  who  has  won  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  awards  for  her 
reporting  on  events  from  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  is  the 
author  of  “Red  Pawn:  The 
Storj’  of  Noel  Field”  (Double¬ 
day.  January.  $4.95). 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


and  Jews  Under  Nazi  Rule”* 
(Oxford  University  Press,  417^ 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16.  228' 
pages.  $4.80).  It  is  by  Dr.  An¬ 
drew  Sharf,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Political  History  in  the 
University  of  Bar-Illan,  Israel.  | 

The  moving  and  influential 
story  of  a  state’s  press  is  told 
in  “Missouri  Newspapers”  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  Press,  Co¬ 
lumbia.  428  pages.  $8).  It  is 
by  William  H.  Taft,  professor 
of  journalism.  University  of 
Missouri,  who  writes  of  the 
work  in  his  preface:  “It  at¬ 
tempts  to  provide  highlights  of 
the  state  and  national  history 
from  1808  to  the  present,  with 
emphasis  on  the  newspapers 
and  their  editors  who  recorded 
this  information  for  use  by  to¬ 
day’s  historians.” 

Fred  W.  McDarrah,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Village  Voice, 
New  York  weekly,  has  prepared 
a  complete  photographic  guide 
to  Manhattan  Island,  “New 
York,  N.  Y.:  A  Photographic 
Tour  of  Manhattan  Island  from 
Battery  Park  to  Spuyten  Duy- 
vil”  (Corinth  Books,  32  W.  8th 
St.,  New  York  11.  160  pages. 
300  photographs.  Clothbound, 
$4.50;  paperbound,  $2.50,  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Citadel  Press,  222 
Park  Ave.  South,  New  York  3). 

Ira  U.  Cobleigh,  feature  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Commercial  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Chronicle,  New  York,  is 
author  of  a  new  paperback, 
“How  and  Where  to  Borrow 
Money”  (Avon  Books,  a  division 
of  the  Hearst  Corp.,  959  Eighth 
Ave.,  New  York  19.  $.60). 
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THESE  6  COUNTIES  - 


Marin,  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara 
(Metro  San  Jose),  Alameda  (Oakland), 
Contra  Costa -ARE  THE  HEART  OF  THE 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  MARKET. 


LOOK  AT  THIS  RECENT  GROWTH  PATTERN 


EAST  BAY  COUNTIES 
Santa  Clara  (Metro  San 
Jose),  Alameda  (Oakland), 
Contra  Costa 

WEST  BAY  COUNTIES 
Marin,  San  Francisco, 

San  Mateo 

6  COUNTY  AREA 


MFC.  EMPLOYMENT  MFC.  WAGES 


+  773,724,000 


POPULATION 
Since  1958 


+  266,522,000 


+  1,040,246,000 


RETAIL  SALES 
Since  1958 


+  1,040,355,000 


+  532,856,000 


+  1,573,211,000 


TAX  RETURNS  TAX  RETURNS 

$10,000  $14,999  $15,000  I.  Over 


The  East  Bay  Counties  of  Santa  Clara  (Metro  San  Jose),  Alameda  (Oakland)  and  Contra  Costa  Have  Far  Outgained 
The  Neighboring  West  Bay  Counties  In  Every  Imp>ortant  Category 

Only  the  MERCURY  and  NEWS  Effectively  Reach  The  Buyers  In  The  Metro  San  lose  Market 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Notes  From  Aboard 
A  2-Eiigiiie  Convair 

Bv  Rirk  Friedman 


(I^Ml  of  Two  Articles) 

From  Nov.  13  through  Nov.  21 
the  seventh  anmial  NPP.A  Cross 
Country  Seminars  flew  around 
the  United  States,  dropping 
down,  into  four  cities  for  one- 
day  short  courses  in  photojour- 
nalis7n.  The  National  Press 
Photographers  .Association  put 
the  course  together  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  bringing  some  1,200 
civilian  and  service  personnel 
into  four  central  points.  This 
reporter  was  aboard  for  the  10- 
day  trip  and  last  tveek  related 
some  of  highlights  of  the  first 
half  of  the  to\ir.  This  iveek  we 
pick  up  the  semitiar  in  Seattle. 

SEATTLE  —  Day’s  short 
course  held  in  the  Student  Un¬ 
ion  Building  on  the  University 
of  Washington  Campus  .  .  . 
Lunch  with  Jim  Sneddon,  Jack 
Swanburg,  Cal  Olson.  Conver¬ 
sation  turns  around  computers 
in  communications  and  their  fu¬ 
ture  relationship  to  journalism 
.  .  .  Watch  students  hold  out¬ 
doors  debate  on  conseiwatism 
vs.  liberalism  .  .  .  Prof.  Fischer 
steps  into  the  breach  created  by 
absence  of  Hance  and  delivers 
a  lecture  on  what  communica¬ 
tions  means.  His  earlier  lecture 
in  the  morning  had  been  on 
principles  of  design  as  applied 
to  photography.  This  complete¬ 
ly  new  afternoon  one  turns  into 
high  point  of  trip  and  will  be 
repeated  in  next  two  cities. 
Prof.  Fischer’s  message  is  “po¬ 
etic  vision’’  and  how  to  de\’elop 
it.  ...  Sit  by  window  as  Eyer- 
man  gives  his  equipment  talk 
for  the  Seattle  audience.  Eyer- 
man  demonstrates  new  equip¬ 
ment  available  to  working  press 
photographers.  ...  A  seagull 
walks  on  the  asphalt  roof  be¬ 
low.  .  .  .  Eyerman  shows  how 
to  use  unipods,  radio  controls 
and  remote  hookups.  .  .  .  Stu¬ 
dents,  bundled  against  the  cold, 
walk  hy  outside.  .  .  .  Eyerman 
emphasizes  the  use  of  automatic 
devices  “in  a  versatile  way”  as 
a  tool  for  the  photographer  who 
has  the  “imagination  to  use 
these  devices.”  .  .  .  Lights  pop 
on  in  other  University  build¬ 
ings.  .  .  .  Eyerman  relates  how' 
news  photographers  are  using 
new  equipment  to  get  into 
places  where  they  were  never 
permitted  before  and  to  get 
shots  they  never  got  before.  .  .  . 
The  fog  slowly  comes  rolling  in 


over  the  campus  roofs.  .  .  . 
Eastman  Kodak  hosts  the  dinner 
that  evening  and  Hatch,  Dick 
Cornwell,  a  fellow  KOMO-tv 
staffer,  and  Lee  Merrill,  a  dis¬ 
placed  Easterner  now  freelanc¬ 
ing  out  of  Tacoma,  all  extoll  the 
virtues  of  living  in  the  Upper 
Far  West  and  covering  political 
conventions  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  .  ,  .  Ready  for  early  b^ 
but  end  up  in  bar  with  Godbold, 
Paul  V.  Thomas,  a  freelance 
photojoumalist  who  teaches  the 
course  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  and  Bob  Peterson, 
another  freelancer  about  to 
leave  for  a  crack  at  New  York 
City.  The  conversation  touches 
on  Godbold’s  Marine  days.  Cliff 
Edom’s  photojournalism  work 
shop  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  which  all  three  attended 
—  and  other  news  photogra¬ 
phers.  .  .  .  Peterson  falls  asleep. 
.  .  .  Can’t  help  but  marvel  at 
the  interrelationship  between 
these  news  photographers  and 
their  compatriots  through  com¬ 
mon  experiences  and  mutual 
friends  in  photojournalism.  .  .  . 
Back  on  the  plane,  brace  for  an 
eight-hour  ride  to  Kansas  City. 
.  .  .  Pass  through  a  snow  storm 
somewhere  above  Utah.  .  .  . 

KANSAS  CITY  —  Arrive  in 
evening  at  Kansas  City  Munici¬ 


pal  Airport.  .  .  .  Three  conven¬ 
tions  in  town  and  rooms  ai’e  at 
a  premium.  .  .  .  Region  7  ar¬ 
ranges  a  steak  dinner  for  facul¬ 
ty  and  early  arrivals  at  Bret- 
ton’s.  .  ,  .  Snowing  in  Kansas 
City.  .  .  .  Meet  Sam  Pierson  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  again. 
First  time  since  last  year’s 
Cross  Country  stop  in  Memphis. 
He’s  promoting  next  year’s  na¬ 
tional  NPPA  convention  in 
Houston.  .  ,  .  Chat  with  Cliff 
Edom  about  the  University  of 
Missouri  photojoumalism  work- 
.shop,  about  his  son-in-law,  Tom 
Smith  at  the  Geographic,  and 
about  Yujrio  Yumehara,  a  for¬ 
mer  student  of  Cliff’s,  once  the 
subject  of  an  E&P  photo  col¬ 
umn,  and  now  with  UPI  in 
Tokyo.  .  .  .  Sr.  M.  deChantal, 
a  nun  from  Glennon  High 
School,  Kansas  City,  shows  up 
Thur.sday  morning  at  the  semi¬ 
nar.  With  her  are  five  students. 
Sister  deChantal  advises  the 
yearbook  and  school  paper  at 
the  school,  took  a  course  at 
Noti*e  Dame  last  summer  with 
Prof.  Fischer  and  intends  to  go 
back  for  another  one  this  com¬ 
ing  summer.  . . .  Charley  O’Rear, 
a  young  photographer  on  the 
Kansas  City  Star  relates  some 
of  his  experiences  on  a  just-com- 
l)leted  assignment  in  Japan.  .  .  . 
Senior  Master  Sergeant  Richard 
Madara,  NORAD,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  relates  during  a 
coffee  break  how  he  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fellow-servdcemen  are 
taking  college  photojournalism 
courses  three  hours  every  Tues¬ 
day  evening.  .  .  .  Faculty  mem¬ 
ber  Billy  Davis  lectures  to  the 
group  on  completely  automated 
darkrooms.  He  predicts  that 
many  large-size  dailies  will  be 
shifting  to  automated  dark¬ 
rooms  in  the  near  future  and 


“there  is  no  alternative  but  tO' 
face  up  to  it.”  .  .  .  The  reg.dar 
sessions  over,  Schulke  ataui 
draws  a  crowd.  He  shows  some 
of  the  equipment  he  uses  A 
Russian  lens.  Then  a  specially- 
designed  battery  pack  for  Nikon 
F  motorized  cameras,  which  was 
invented  by  a  friend,  UPI  pho¬ 
tographer  Hugo  Wessels  in  Mi¬ 
ami.  .  .  .  Meet  Eileen  March, 
assistant  editor  (her  husband 
is  in  the  Air  Force)  of  the 
Monitor,  Whiteman  Air  Force 
Base,  Mo.,  civilian  enterprise 
newspaper.  With  her  is  her  l>osa. 
Major  George  Baxter,  White- 
man  director  of  information. . ., 
.Major  Maston  Jacks  joins  the 
faculty  in  Kan.sas  City.  Next 
year  he  replaces  the  retiring  Bill 
Lookadoo  as  Air  Force  liaison 
for  dying  seminars.  .  .  .  Back  on 
the  plane  Nov.  20  and  heading 
with  the  aid  of  a  .strong  tail¬ 
wind  to  the  ea.st  and  Ithaca. 

.  .  .  Listen  to  Eyei  man,  Schulke 
chat  about  Florida,  California, 
snakes,  earthquakes,  scorpions. 

.  .  .  Tally  up  unofficial  attend¬ 
ance  at  three  cities.  L.A.  was 
458.  Seattle  was  194.  Kansas 
City  was  264.  Last  stop  will 
bring  250  more  jjarticipants. . . . 

ITHACA  —  .Arrive  at  Tomp¬ 
kins  County  Airport,  Ithaca,  an 
hour  early.  .  .  .  Greeted  by  Gene 
Swierkosz,  Binghamton  Press, 
and  Sol  Goldlierg,  Ithaca  Jour- 
nal.  Sol,  wearing  a  straw  hat 
and  holding  a  cane,  complains 
to  group  that  we  arrived  an  hour 
too  early.  He  had  arranged  a 
marching  band  and  red  carpet 
but  they  weren’t  ready  for  us. 

.  .  .  Quick  tour  of  the  new 
campus  and  expanding  facilities 
of  Ithaca  College,  a  pretty  place 
-set  in  the  mountains  of  New 
{Continued  on  page  46) 


WOWS  THEM — Sol  Goldberg,  Ithaca  Journal  photo¬ 
grapher  (right  in  the  straw  hat)  welcomes  the  Plying 
Faculty  to  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  last  seminar  stop.  Left  to 
right  standing:  Bob  Boyd,  Milwaukee  Journal;  Jack 
Swanburg,  Honeywell  Inc.;  Freelancer  J.  R.  Eyerman; 
Joe  Costa,  editor  of  National  Press  Photographer; 
Cal  Olson,  president  of  NPPA;  Bob  Gilka,  National 


Geographic;  Billy  Davis,  Louisville  Courier-Journal; 
Jim  Godbold,  World  Book  Encyclopedia  Science 
Service;  Freelancer  Flip  Schulke;  Major  Maston  Jacks; 
Wint  Lemen,  Eastman  Kodak;  Lt.  Colonel  Bill  Looka¬ 
doo;  S/sgt  Len  Swanson.  In  front  of  them  are  Prof. 
Edward  Fischer,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  kneelin9 
left,  and  Rick  Friedman,  E&P. 
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..and  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
MAKES  METRO  SAN  JOSE  the 
No.  1  GROWTH  MARKET  of 
NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA! 


San  _ 
Francisco 


Alameda 


LOOK  AT  WHAT  YOU  FIND 
in  this  fast-growing  market: 


MANUFACTURINC  EMPLOYMENT... „f  .he  7  2,036  people 

added  to  the  6-County  employee  list  since  1952,  57,  J72  or  #096 
ti  ork  hi  Metro  San  Jose. 

MANUFACTURING  WAGES..  .have  increased  SI, 040,246, 000 

in  the  6  (bounties  since  1952,  but  S') I ^,899,(K)<f  or  50%  of  the 
gain  is  refnesented  by  Metro  San  Jose  workers. 

POPULATION..  .the  6-County  area  has  increased  by  530,600 
since  1958  and  260,200  or  49%  of  this  gain  are  new  residents  in 
Metro  San  Jose. 

RETAIL  SALES..  .since  1958  total  retail  sales  have  increased  by  81,573,211,000  in  the  6-County  area.  Of  this  increase 
5543.0/6,000  or  35%'  nere  Metro  San  Jose  sales  dollars...  AND  it  is  anticipated  that  total  retail  sales  in  Metro  San 
Jose  will  reach  $1,500,000,000  in  1964. 

INCOME  TAX  RETURNS..  .the  number  of  householders  reporting  income  of 
$10,000  to  $14,999  in  the  6-County  area  has  increased  since  1958  by  93,199.  Of 
this  number  over  29%  arc  from  Metro  San  Jose.  The  $15,000  and  over  bracket 
has  increased  by  34,797  in  the  6-County  area  and  again  29%  of  the  gain  is  from 
Metro  San  Jose  which  now  has  the  largest  number  of  tax  returns  $15,000  and  over 
in  Northern  (California. 


SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY 
\  NEWS 


REPRtSENTEO  NAIjONAUT  Bt 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company 


•  THE  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  AND  NEWS  IS  THE  ONLY 
EFFECTIVE  SELLING  MEDIA  REACHING  THE  HEAVILY  POP¬ 
ULATED,  HUGE  BUYING  METRO  SAN  JOSE  MARKET 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Henry  Zwirner,  vice-president  and 
Midwest  director  of  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications,  last  week  completed  his  ' 
45th  year  with  the  company.  He 
joined  Fairchild  in  1919  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  many  of  the  company’s  ' 
diverse  operations.  He  worked  with 
the  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  edi¬ 
torial  staff  in  New  York  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  copyreader  and  makeup 
man.  He  was  a  news  correspondent 
in  the  Cleveland  area  from  1932  ^ 
until  1940.  when  he  returned  to  New 
York  to  become  circulation  man-  | 
ager.  In  1957,  Mr.  Zwimer  was 
named  Midwest  director.  From  Chi¬ 
cago,  he  supen-ises  the  operation  of 
company  offices  in  Dallas,  Kansas 
City.  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  .Minneapolis  and  Detroit. 
Last  year,  he  became  a  vice-presi-  | 
dent,  in  addition  to  his  position  as  ' 
Midwest  director. 


Mary  Lou  Pack  has  joined  the 
Fairchild  correspondent  network  to 
share  the  growing  Oklahoma  City  , 
coverage  with  Velma  Riggs.  She  is  ^ 
covering  for  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY.  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  i 
SUPERMARKET  NEWS,  DRUG 
NEWS  WEEKLY.  Another  new 
Fairchild  news  representative  is 
Jean  Fredrichs  in  El  Paso.  Tex.  Mr.  I 
Fredrichs  is  a  retired  public  infor-  | 
mation  officer  for  the  Marines  and 
for  White  Sands  Missile  Range. 


On  Dec.  8.  DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY  , 
will  puiilish  a  special  section  de-  ' 
voted  to  latest  developments  in  the  j 
therapy  of  gastro-intestinal  dis-  j 
orders — fifth  in  a  series  of  drug  I 
therapy  reports  for  use  as  reference 
works  for  pharmacists  to  help  them 
deal  more  knowledgeably  with  their 
customers’  most  common  ailments. 
This  section  will  contain  the  views 
of  the  world’s  leading  medical 
authorities  on  the  causes  and  treat-  : 
ments  of  problems  of  the  digestive 
system. 


Hildreth  Werden  has  joined  Fair¬ 
child’s  Directory  division  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  representative.  Miss 
Werden  had  been  on  the  ad  sales 
staff  of  Furniture  W'orld  and  at  one  ; 
time  was  associated  with  the  Reu-  I 
l)en  H.  Donnelley  Corp.  as  adver-  I 
tising  representative  and  training 
supervisor. 


Nat  Snyderman,  news  editor  of 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS,  will  be  in  ; 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  Dec.  8-11,  to  I 
cover  meetings  of  the  Diebold  Re-  ' 
search  Program  and  the  newspaper 
research  program  for  computer  field 
people. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


f«bllfh«rs  of 

Doily  Nows  RsKOfd.  Womon't  Woor  Doily, 
Homo  Furnishings  Doily,  Footwoor  Nows, 
Supormorkot  Nows.  Drug  Nows  Wookly, 
Mon*s  Woor  Eloctronic  Nows,  Books, 
Motolworking  Nows,  Diroctorios. 


Denson  Named 
Editor  of  J-A 


personal  i 


IN  HOUSE— OUT  OF  HOME— Richard  D.  ("Max")  McCarthy  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  is  house-hunting  in  Washington  with  his  wife  and  fivt 
young  children  after  gaining  an  upset  victory  over  Rep.  John  R. 
Pillion  in  the  Nov.  3  elections.  Democrat  McCarthy  is  a  former  Buffalo 
Evening  News  reporter  and  public  relations  director  for  National 
Gypsum  Co. 

Ci'RTis  H.  Clay,  managing  Winifred  R.  Gauvreau,  for- 
editor  of  the  Ontario-Upland  merly  with  the  defunct  New 
(Calif.)  Daily  Report  from  1942  York  Mirror — to  women’s  page 
to  1954  and  telegraph  editor  editor,  Watsonville  (Calif.) 
since  then — retired.  Rcyister-Pajaronian. 


Appointment  of  John  Denson 
as  editor  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  was  announced 
this  week  by  Publisher  Joseph 
Kingsbury  Smith. 

Mr.  Denson  has  seiwed  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Journal- 
American  for  the  past  year.  He 
was  formerly  editor  of  the  Netv 
York  Herald-Tribune  and  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 
He  went  to  the  HT  from  News¬ 
week  magazine. 

In  announcing  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Kingsbury  Smith 
said:  “Assumption  by  Mr.  Den¬ 
son  of  the  duties  of  editor  is  in 
accordance  with  plans  designed 
to  strengthen  the  editorial  execu¬ 
tive  structure  at  the  Journal- 
American. 

“With  Mr.  Denson  as  editor, 
Paul  Schoenstein  as  managing 
editor,  and  James  D.  Horan,  as 
assistant  managing  editor  and 
Sunday  editor,  the  Journal- 
American  will  have  a  strong  ex¬ 
ecutive  team  to  direct  the  edito¬ 
rial  operations  of  the  weekday 
and  Sunday  Journal-American. 

“The  appointment  of  Mr.  Den¬ 
son  also  represents  recognition 
of  the  brilliant  manner  in  which 
he  has  applied  his  creative 
talents  to  modernize  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  news  and  features  in 
the  Journal-American.” 

The  ABC  audit  for  Sept.  30, 
the  publisher  said,  shows  the 
daily  J-A  circulation  up  to  538,- 
000,  a  gain  of  31,000  in  the  six- 
months  average,  while  Sunday 
sales  gained  160,000  to  make  a 
total  in  excess  of  800,000. 

*  «  * 

WiLLiA.M  E.  Black,  former 
Orangeburg,  S.  C.,  bureau  chief 
for  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State- 
Record  Newspapers  —  to  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C.,  bureau  chief  for  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  D.  G.  Lewis  of  the 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  staff 
— assigned  to  Lansing  Bureau 
of  Booth  Newspapers. 


Ted  Smiley,  editor,  Williman- 
tic  (Conn.)  Daily  Chronicle — 
left  to  assume  control  of  two 
North  Carolina  w'eeklies,  Smokey 
Mountain  Times  and  Andrews 
Journal  in  Bryson  City. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Ferguson  —  from 
Turlock  (Calif.)  Journal,  to  edu¬ 
cation  beat,  Stockton  (Calif.) 
Record;  George  Hoeper — from 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union,  to 
San  Andreas  news  bureau, 
Stockton  Record;  Monty  Den¬ 
nison  and  Keith  Bridenstine 
— to  Stockton  Record. 


Lou  Lash — from  Las  Crucet 
(N.  M.)  Sun-N cws,  to  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.  M.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Vanderpoel  —  from 
education  writer,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch,  to  assistant 
Sunday  editor,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press.  Georgann  Koelln — from 
women’s  reporter  to  fashion 
writer,  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 
Beverly  Min  drum  —  from 
women’s  editor,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star,  to  reporter,  Dis¬ 
patch. 

*  «  « 

William  Peart,  political  edi¬ 
tor,  JncArson  (Miss.)  Daily  Ncm 
— president  of  Mississippi  chap¬ 
ter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

«  4c  « 

Doi'g  Wilson,  photographer, 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner-~ 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  #  * 

James  Canfield,  editor  and 
publisher,  Jacksonville  ( Ark.) 
News — president  of  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Steve  Esrati  —  from  Van 
Wert  (Ohio)  Times-Bulletin,  to 
copydesk  (Cleveland)  Plain 
Dealer. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
comi>etence  . . .  color. 

INI  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 
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You’ll  like 


the  wide  open 


jeiijen  Wins  Robert  R.  Sieger  —  named 

„  .  .  sports  editor  of  the  Detroit 

tar  < ton  looniest  (Mich.)  News,  with  Edgar 

Detroit  (Doc)  Greene  switching  from 
CccilJensen,  editorial  cartoon-  sports  writing  to  a  general  col¬ 
ist  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  umn.  Pete  Waldmeier  —  named 
was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  sports  columnist, 
sixtli  Political  Editorial  Cartoon  ♦  ♦  * 

Exhibit.  The  contest  is  spon-  Bruce  Van  Dusen,  editorial 
sored  by  the  political  science  writer  on  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
department  of  Wayne  State  Uni-  Journal,  will  move  to  the  De- 
versity.  troit  News  editorial  page  staff 

Mr.  Jensen’s  cartoon,  cap-  Jan.  1. 
tioned  “I  don’t  represent  my  ♦  ♦  * 

party — I  live  here,”  was  one  of  Tait  Trussell  —  promoted 
a  hundred  exhibited  by  more  to  managing  editor  of  Nation’s 
than  30  editorial  cartoonists  Business  magazine,  Washington, 
from  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  A  He  is  a  former  Washington  Star 
cash  prize  of  $100  was  awarded  staffer, 
to  the  winner.  *  ♦  * 

Second  prize  went  to  Charles  Bill  R.  Gibbons,  general  re- 
Werner  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  porter  and  sports  editor  of  the 
Dan  Dowling,  New  York  Herald  Gaffney  (S.  C.)  Ledger — named 
Tribune,  took  third  prize.  Newspaper  Man  of  the  Year  in 

♦  ♦  *  South  Carolina  by  Sigma  Delta  Samuel  Marshall — from  la- 

James  Calogero,  day  editor  of  Chi  chapter  at  the  University  of  bor  writer,  (Cleveland)  Plain 

the  Boston  bureau,  AP _ presi*  South  Carolina.  Dealer — to  public  relations  de¬ 
dent  of  Boston  Press  Club.  *  *  *  partment.  Communications 

♦  *  ♦  Clinton  C.  Byers  —  from  Workers  of  America. 

Ed  Allison,  former  editor,  editorial  writer  for  the  Syra-  *  ♦  ♦ 

Carson  City  Nevada  Appeal— to  (N.  Y.)  Herald  to  Leon  Edwin  L.  Seitz— promoted  to 

managing  editor  of  the  planned  Michel  Inc.,  Syracuse  advertis-  medical  writer,  Cleveland  Press. 
Carson  City  Nevada  Daily  i^g  and  public  relations  agency  ♦  •  * 

Statesman.  director  of  copy  and  pr.  George  Peters — promoted  to 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  assistant  sports  editor,  (Cleve- 

Esmond  J.  Phelan,  retired  political  land)  Plain  Dealer. 

Bristol  (Conn.)  Press  news  edi-  ^I'ifer  for  the  New  York  Post  ♦  ♦  * 

tor _ to  staff  of  Cong.  Bernard  —  becomes  president  of  the  John  Scott  Repass — from 

Grabowski.  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  business  news  editor,  Manchester 

♦  ♦  *  on  Jan.  1,  succeeding  Wilfred  (Conn.)  Herald,  to  director  of 

E.  Alexander,  formerly  with  the  sports  information,  University 
defunct  Mirror.  of  Hartford. 


CHECK'S  NICE,  TOO  —  Diane 
Stanley,  Miss  Press  Club,  hands 
$850  check  to  AP  Staffer  Gene 
Handsaker  as  the  prize  he  won 
for  "the  best  sociological  story" 
in  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press 
Club's  awards.  His  story,  an  AP 
Newsfeature,  backgrounded  the 
controversy  in  which  a  young 
priest  publicly  asked  Pope  Paul  VI 
to  remove  Cardinal  McIntyre  as 
archbishop  of  Los  Angeles  for 
alleged  lack  of  leadership  in  racial 
matters. 


Joseph  P.  Tierne^t,  former 
reporter.  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register — to  public  information 
officer.  Military  Department  of 
State  of  Connecticut. 


Stanley  I.  Weinberg  —  from  John  G.  Craig  Jr. — promoted 
rewrite  staff  on  the  Dallas  to  associate  editor  of  the  Wil- 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald  to  the  law  mington  (Del.)  Morning  News; 
Donald  L.  Brown  former  cir-  Mayer,  Mayer  &  Levin.  J.  Donald  Brandt  and  James 

culation  manager  of  the  San  ♦  *  ♦  P.  Parks  Jr.  to  assistant  city 

Juan  (Puerto  Rico)  Star— to  La  Wayne  Hulse,  a  reporter  editors, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Texas  newspapers  before  he  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times  and  became  a  Baptist  minister  —  Fred  Moore— from  amuse- 

Reeord  News.  named  editorial  assistant  at  the  ment  editor.  Council  Bluffs 

»  *  *  Baptist  Standard,  official  pub-  (Iowa)  Nonpareil,  to  editor, 

Carolyn  Jane  Lewis _ from  bcation  of  the  Baptist  General  Dundee-West  Omaha  (Neb.) 

the  Somerset  (Pa.)  Daily  Amer-  Convention  of  Texas.  Sun. 

ican,  to  the  city  staff  of  Savan-  ■  i  i  ,  «  ■  ■  . 

nah  (Ga.)  Evening  Press.  I  _  _  .  - 


Stretch  out  for  comfort  or 
spread  out  for  work.  Jet  Delta 
first-class  for  Texas-size  room 
and  quiet  surroundings  .  .  . 
perfect  for  just  relaxing  or 
working  en  route.  Next  trip. 
Jet  Delta.  See  for  yourself! 


Porter  Carswell  Jr.,  editor 
of  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning 
News  Magazine  —  elected  vice- 
president  of  Savannah  Branch 
of  the  English  Speaking  Union. 
*  *  * 

Thomas  F.  Coffey  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Evening  Press,  named  to  mem¬ 
bership  of  American  Legion’s 
Inter-American  Committee. 


Bruce  Munn  is  chief  of  the  UPI 
bureau  at  the  United  Nations.  He’s 
been  covering  the  UN  for  UPI  sub¬ 
scribers  around  the  world  since  1949— 
four  years  after  it  was  organized. 
Munn’s  long  experience  with  complex 
UN  issues  and  his  close  contacts  with 
UN  diplomats  and  officials  are  reflected 
in  every  dispatch  carrying  his  signa¬ 
ture.  Editors  recognize  his  ability;  so 
do  readers. 


Gtneral  Offict»: 
AtlantOt  Georgia 


Mrs.  Lorraine  T.  Sweeney 
—  named  women’s  news  editor 
for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Everting  Gazette.  She 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette  women’s  staff  since  1943. 
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Oertel  Heads 
New  Program 
For  Industry 

William  J.  Oertel,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Association,  will  play  a  key 
part  in  a  new  promotion  to  con¬ 
vey  a  fuller  and  more  favor¬ 
able  image  of  the  newspaper 
industry  next  year. 

He  will  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Public 
Information  Committee  which  is 
being  formed  to  “help  create  a 
clearer  public  understanding  of 
the  role  of  newspapers  and  the 
newspaper  business.” 

G.  Richard  Dew,  general 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Associ¬ 
ation  and  president  of  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers, 
said  that  a  new  concept  in  news¬ 
paper  public  relations  with  an 
expanded  National  Newspaper 
Week  will  be  launched  in  1965 
under  sponsorship  of  NAM. 

The  Newspaper  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  will  develop 
and  distribute  packets  of  ap¬ 
propriate  material  four  times  a 
year  starting  June  1,  1965.  The 
second  set  of  material  will  be 
specifically  for  use  during  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  Oct, 
10-16,  1965. 

Mr.  Dew  said  NAM  members 
have  long  encouraged  a  year- 
round  type  of  promotion  pro¬ 
gram,  in  addition  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  National  Newspaper 
Week. 

•  «  « 

William  Wasmann  —  pro¬ 
moted  from  news  editor  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard. 

*  *  * 

Dean  H.  Schoelkopf  — 
named  to  the  new  position  of 
national  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  Robert  G.  Schultz 
moves  to  his  former  job  as  first 
assistant  city  editor. 


HOSTING  A  TOUR — Judy  Stofer,  at  lett,  a  guide,  describes  a 
furniture  display  in  the  Merchandise  Mart  for  wives  of  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Left  to  right: 
Mrs.  Chester  Gibbons,  Seattle  Times;  Mrs.  William  Ware,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  and  Mrs.  Craig  Ballentyne,  Weekend,  Montreal.  The  tour 
on  Nov.  9-10  was  arranged  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


William  L.  First,  Northwest 
Editor  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  -  Review  —  named 
legislative  assistant  to  Thomas 
S.  Foley,  Democratic  congress¬ 
man-elect. 

*  *  « 

Dick  Franzen,  a  reporter  for 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News^ 
—  appointed  press  secretary  by* 
Congressman-elect  Andrew  Ja¬ 
cobs  Jr. 

*  *  * 

Steve  Loy,  former  editor  of 
the  LaGrande  (Ore.)  Observer 
— now  director  of  Portland 
General  Electric’s  news  infor¬ 
mation  bureau. 

*  *  • 

William  G.  Brenneman,  a 
former  city  editor  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Rocky  Mountain  News  — 
named  executive  editor  of  the 
Colorado  magazine. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Hanson,  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Bremerton 
(Wash.)  Sun — executive  assist¬ 
ant  (press  relations)  to  Con¬ 
gressman-elect  Floyd  V.  Hicks. 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

•peclaliat*  In  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Catnden  C«iir<(r  Pwt 
Philadelphia  Daily  Nawi 
PasMle  Herald  Newi 
W.  B.  Saeaden 
The  Jeuraal  ef  Oeaiaiefee 
The  Binahaaitea  Preet 


Tienten  Tinea 
Biiitel  Daily  Ceurler 
New  Bruaiwlek  Hene  Neera 
Pateraea  Evaalat  Newe 
Seneraal  Pieaa.  Ina. 


PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA  7,  LOcult  5-9682 
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Gary  L.  Wilson,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Hammond  (Ind.) 
Times — now  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Indiana  Public  Service  Co. 

*  *  « 

Barbara  Haines,  Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch  reporter — a  cita¬ 
tion  from  the  Franklin  County 
Chapter  of  the  Arthritis  and 
Rheumatism  Foundation  for  a 
feature  story. 

*  «  « 

Ralph  G.  Maurer,  former 
school  teacher  and  publicity  spe¬ 
cialist — named  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  George¬ 
town  (Ky.)  News  and  Times. 

*  *  * 

Dan  Thomasson,  political 
writer  for  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News  —  transferred 
to  Washington  to  cover  the 
Colorado  congressional  delega¬ 
tion, 

*  *  « 

Marjorie  L.  Shaw,  a  former 
assistant  editor  of  the  Bethel 
Park  (Pa.)  Boro  News — named 
public  relations  director  for  H. 
B.  Maynard  and  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
management  consultants.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  George  A. 

Shaw,  publisher  of  the  East 

Liverpool  (O.)  Review. 

*  «  * 

William  J.  Millcr — from  the 
staff  of  Time,  Life  and  Fortune 
to  vicepresident  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  Federated  Department 
Stores.  He  is  a  former  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

*  «  * 

Pat  O.  Riley  —  promoted  to 
city  editor  of  the  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Register.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Lima  (0.) 
News.  Terry  E.  Stephenson  — 
from  city  editor  to  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  Register. 
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Associated  Press 
Makes  4 -Way 
Bureau  Charges 

Executive  assignment  changes 
for  four  Associated  Press  for¬ 
eign  bureaus  —  Tokyo,  Hong 
Kong,  Cairo  and  Manila  —  nave 
been  announced  by  AP  general 
manager  Wes  Gallagher. 

Named  chief  of  buieau, 
Tokyo,  is  Henry  Hartzenbnsch, 
41,  bureau  chief  in  Manila  since 
May,  1961.  Mr.  Hartzenbasch 
replaces  Forrest  Edwards,  50, 
in  Tokyo,  whose  new  assign¬ 
ment  is  chief  of  bureau,  Hong 
Kong. 

General  executive  Robert 
Eunson,  based  in  Tokyo,  con¬ 
tinues  as  the  administrative  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  Asia. 

Roy  Essoyan,  45,  former  chief 
of  bureau,  Hong  Kong,  has  lieen 
named  chief  of  bureau,  Cairo, 

Completing  the  four  -  way 
transfer,  George  McArthur, 
40,  replaces  Mr.  Hartzenbusch 
as  chief  of  bureau,  Manila. 

Mr.  Hartzenbusch  was  bom 
in  Shanghai,  undergoing  Japa¬ 
nese  occupation.  He  has  worked 
for  Reuters,  and  for  the  Syd¬ 
ney  Daily  Mirror.  In  1951  he 
joined  AP. 

Mr.  Edwards  joined  AP  at 
Bismarck,  N.D.,  in  1942.  After 
U.S.  assignments  he  transferred 
to  Tokyo  in  1952.  He  was  named 
chief  of  bureau,  Hong  Kong,  in 
1957  remaining  there  until  his 
appointment  as  chief  of  bureau, 
Tokyo,  in  1961. 

Mr.  Essoyan  first  worked  for 
AP  in  Shanghai  in  1945.  He 
transferred  to  Honolulu,  to  New 
York  and  Moscow  before  mov¬ 
ing  to  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  McArthur  joined  AP  in 
Atlanta  in  1948.  Subsequently 
he  worked  in  Tokyo,  Korea,  and 
Paris  prior  to  being  transferred 
to  Cairo. 

4c  #  ife 

Ray  Doherty,  Wisconsin 
manager  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  —  elected  president  of 
Milwaukee  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

*  «  * 

Edward  C.  Ames,  a  former 
Toledo  (O.)  Times  staff  member 
—  appointed  a  vicepresident  of 
the  Administrative  Division  of 
Owens-Illinois.  He  continues  as 
director  of  public  relations  for 
the  company. 

Pre8§  Praieed 

Burlington,  Vt 

Newspapers  and  other  news 
media  have  been  commended  by 
Mayor  Keenan  for  not  publish¬ 
ing  names  of  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  co-eds  who  were  innocent 
victims  of  attacks  by  men. 
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Who  helps  the  Flint  Journal 

hit  the  street 

with  so  many  "faces"? 


A  computerized  typesetting  system: 


This  custom-engineered  CONTROL  DATA®  Typeset¬ 
ting  System  for  Flint  Journal  (Michigan)  is  the  first  fully 
computerized  display  advertising  system  using  exist¬ 
ing  hot  metal  equipment. 

It  takes  raw  advertising  copy  input  from  12  paper 
tape  readers — with  output  to  10  linecaster-associated 
paper  tape  punches,  capable  of  running  simultane¬ 
ously  at  up  to  110  characters  per  second  each.  Gener¬ 
ates  the  required  automatic  mix  of  typefaces  including 
combination  lines.  The  computer  program  furnished 
by  CONTROL  DATA  even  provides  automatic  line 
hyphenation  and  justification  of  text! 


Not  only  is  it  far  faster  than  anything  previous,  but 
the  computer  handles  several  operations  simultane¬ 
ously,  reading  one  line,  processing  another,  sending 
out  a  third.  And  the  same  computerized  facility  can 
be  used  to  produce  news  stories  and  classified  ads. 

User-oriented  CONTROL  DATA  computerized  sys¬ 
tems  serve  industry  in  almost  every  imaginable  way. 
Deliver  maximum  returns  for  each  dollar  invested. 
Explore  possibilities  of  computerized  systems  for  your 
own  operations — by  contacting  our  nearest  office;  or 
writing  CONTROL  DATA  Corporation,  81CX)  34th 
Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440,  Dept.  V-124. 


1 

1  CONTROL  DATA 

f 

■  CORPORATION 

Computerized  high-speed  typesetting  at  the  Flint  Journal 
utilizes  CONTROL  DATA  8080  Automatic  Typesetting 
System  and  specially  prepared  operating  program. 


‘Citizen-Soldier’  Awards 
Sponsored  by  Newspapers 


St,  Louis 

An  award  to  citizen-soldiers 
which  was  pioneered  by  the  11th 
United  States  Army  Corps  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  is  being 
picked  up  as  a  goodwill  promo¬ 
tion  idea  around  the  country. 

The  Tribune’s  sponsorship  of 
the  award  for  enlisted  members 
of  the  U.S.  Army  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve  who 
demonstrate  outstanding  per¬ 
formance  of  their  military  duties 
began  in  1957.  The  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  joined  in  the  program  in 
1959. 

Now  the  headquarters  of  the 
11th  Army  Corps  reports  that 
newspapers  in  other  states  have 
adopted  similar  awards  or  are 
considering  them. 

The  award  is  a  two-inch  gold 
medallion,  encased  in  a  clear 
plastic  block,  approximately 
three  inches  square,  and  one 
inch  thick.  The  face  of  the 
medallion  is  carved  in  relief — a 
cameo-type  cutting — and  depicts 
a  bust  of  a  helmeted  soldier,  en¬ 
circled  by  the  words,  “For  Out¬ 
standing  Achievement,”  and  the 
branch  of  service,  whether  U.S. 


Army  Reserve  or  National 
Guard.  The  reverse  side  of  the 
medallion  is  engraved  with  the 
winner’s  name,  rank,  unit,  and 
year  of  presentation.  Cost  to  the 
sponsoring  newspaper  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $10  for  each  medal¬ 
lion. 

Each  Army  National  Guard 
and  Reser\'e  unit  located  in  the 
state  is  eligible  to  nominate  two 
individuals  for  consideration  of 
the  award.  All  enlisted  members 
are  eligible,  and  the  award  is 
given  in  two  categories.  One 
individual  in  the  grade  of  priv¬ 
ate  through  specialist  fourth 
class  may  be  nominated,  and  one 
in  the  grade  of  specialist  fifth 
class  through  sergeant  major. 
Army  area  commanders  desig¬ 
nate  selection  boards  to  inter¬ 
view  each  candidate,  review  in¬ 
dividual  records,  and  select  the 
best  qualified  individuals  in  each 
category. 

Time  consideration  is  one 
year,  from  the  termination  of 
the  previous  year’s  annual  active 
duty  training  period  (summer 
training),  to  termination  of  the 
current  year’s  summer  training. 

Ceremonies  planned  for  the 


Citizen-Soldier  Award 


annual  awards  presentation  are 
colorful  and  inspiring.  This  year 
the  Chicago  Tribune  presented 
75  gold  medallion  awards,  and 
the  Post-Dispatch,  54.  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  ceremonies  were  held  in 
the  plaza  of  WGN’s  broadcast¬ 
ing  center.  In  St.  Louis,  the 
Post-Dispatch  ceremonies  were 
at  Soldiers  Memorial. 

C.  B.  McKittrick,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  presented  gold  medal¬ 
lions  to  Illinois  soldiers.  Michael 
Pulitzer,  news  editor,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  presented  awards 
to  the  soldiers  in  Missouri. 

In  both  cities  this  year  a  30- 
minute  “live”  telecast  was  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  public  affairs  fea¬ 
ture. 

• 

Morning  Paper  Quits 
Edition  on  Saturday 

St.  John’s,  Nfld. 

The  News  has  announced  it 
will  no  longer  publish  on  Satur¬ 
days  except  in  weeks  that  in¬ 
clude  a  public  holiday.  The 
News,  Newfoundland’s  only 
morning  paper,  has  been  pub^ 
lishing  daily  except  Sundays  and 
holidays.  The  change  to  five 
times  a  week  coincides  with  an 
increase  in  the  single-copy  price 
to  10c  from  7c. 

The  city’s  other  daily,  the 
Telegram,  discontinued  Satur¬ 
day  editions  several  years  ago 
when  a  Saturday-closing  law 
went  into  effect  in  St.  John’s 
stores  and  offices. 


Picture  Tour 

{Continued  from  page  40> 


York  State.  .  .  .  Cocktail  p;  rty 
later  that  evening  at  home  of 
Howard  A.  Dillingham,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ithaca  College.  .  .  .  Taen 
a  private  dinner  for  the  sliort 
course  faculty.  .  .  .  Finallv  a 
large  reception  in  the  lounge  of 
the  school’s  Student  Union 
Building,  hosted  by  Gannett 
Newspapers.  .  .  .  Ithaca  Col¬ 
lege  turns  over  its  facilities 
to  the  seminar  and  together 
with  Region  2  turns  this  session 
into  the  best-planned  of  the 
four-city  stops.  .  .  .  NPPA  gives 
college  a  copy  of  the  film,  “The 
Lighthouse  that  Never  Fails.” 

.  .  .  Region  2  gives  Kennedy 
momentos  to  the  faculty.  .  .  . 
Robert  Steve  and  George  Blue, 
two  local  13-year-old  high  school 
students  are  invited  to  sit  at 
the  head  table  during  luncheon. 
They  read  about  the  short 
course  in  the  Ithaca  Journal 
and  decided  to  attend.  .  .  .  Num¬ 
ber  of  Canadians  at  this  stop, 
among  them  Jack  Burnett,  Lon¬ 
don  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  and  Paul 
Taillefer,  Montreal  (Ont.)  Star. 
Met  Taillefer  last  year  at  short 
course  stop  in  Hartford.  .  .  . 
Marshall  Dussinger,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers,  relates  some 
of  his  photo  experiences  with 
the  Amish.  .  .  .  The  day’s  ac¬ 
tivities  over,  the  faculty  checks 
out  of  the  Plaza  Motel  and 
starts  to  break  up.  .  .  .  Costa 
is  going  with  Lemen  to  Roches¬ 
ter.  .  .  .  Billy  Davis  has  already 
left  and  is  on  his  way  back  to  j 
Louisville.  ...  I 

NEW  YORK  —  Touch  down 
at  LaGuardia.  .  .  .  Some  of 
faculty  remain  aboard  for  last 
Air  Force  stop  in  Washington, 

D.  C.  .  .  .  Others  head  for  Ken¬ 
nedy  Airport.  .  .  .  Take  taxi 
into  Manhattan  with  Fischer 
and  Eyerman;  both  are  staying 
in  town.  .  .  .  Eyerman  talks 
about  some  of  the  famous  names 
he  knew  at  Life  magazine,  gets 
off  first  at  59th  street  near  Cen-  , 
tral  Park.  .  .  .  Fischer  talks  i 
about  the  past  few  days,  gets 
off  at  51st  and  Seventh  ave¬ 
nue.  .  .  . 

Down  to  lower  Manhattan, 
the  Staten  Island  Ferry  and 
home. 

Award  to  Student 

Chicago 

Mrs.  Patricia  Roe  Morton, 
University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications 
senior  in  advertising,  was  pre¬ 
sented  the  Illinois  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  Student  Award  of  $160 
which  goes  to  an  outstanding 
senior  aspiring  to  a  career  in 
community  journalism. 


X  PRESCRIBE  LESS  W0RRYIM6 

OVER  THE  IMPOSSIBLES  AHD 

AMte  MiAX4rm  wrm. 

Editor  Publisher  /, 

^  V  Jr  i 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  help  you  solve  the  problems 
of  position.  Make  it  a  weekly  habit  to  relax  and 
enjoy  timely  E  &  P  reporting. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  and  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10022 

$6.50  a  year,  US.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10X10 
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big  Of  small  t,  y,  r,  o,  f ,  o,  a,  m. 


(Please) 


That's  the  way  we  spell  Styrofoam®.  Always 
with  a  cap  S.  Styrofoam  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  for  the  specific  brand  of  polystyrene 
plastic  foam  made  only  by  The  Dow  Chemical 
Company.  So  it  deserves  the  initial  cap. 

Like  all  trademarks,  Styrofoam  should  be 


used  correctly.  This  avoids  confusing  people 
about  the  true  source  of  a  product. 

Please,  hit  that  capital  S  when  typing 
Styrofoam  or  mark  it  DC  on  proofs.  We’d  be 
most  grateful.  The  Dow  Chemical  Company, 
Midland,  Michigan. 


Dovv 


PROMOTION 


Publicity  Seminars 
A  Help  for  Amateurs 


By  George  Wilt 

A  “Writing  for  Publicity” 
seminar  conducted  by  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  News-Journal 
for  publicity  chairmen  of  clubs, 
organizations  and  businesses  in 
the  area  has  paid  off  in  two 
ways. 

The  organizations  sending 
representatives  to  participate  in 
the  classes  were  gratified  at 
their  newspapers’  interest  in 
them  by  conducting  the  pro¬ 
gram.  And  the  newspapers’  city 
desks  and  de])artmental  editors 
report  less  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  these  i)eople,  and  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  more  newsworthy  mate¬ 
rial  from  these  sources. 

The  News-Journal  program 
consists  of  a  four  -  evening 
course,  conducted  by  Omer  J. 
Shively,  manager  of  promotion 
and  community  sendees,  and 
held  at  the  local  YMCA. 

The  series  of  two-hour  ses¬ 
sions  is  designed  to  acquaint 
adults  sendng  as  publicity 
chairmen  with  the  rudiments  of 
news  writing,  news  policies  and 
requirements  of  the  two  Wil¬ 
mington  newspapers,  and  the 
opportunities  existing  for  ad¬ 
ditional  news  coverage. 

Total  ExitenM*— S350 

The  course  was  not  only  well 
received,  it  was  also  inexpen¬ 
sive.  Total  expenses  ran  atout 
$350,  including  rental  of  the 
auditorium,  caterer’s  fee,  and 
printing  of  special  materials 
prepared  for  the  series.  Not  in¬ 
cluded  in  these  costs,  however, 
were  two  booklets  distributed  to 
the  students,  but  prepared  pri¬ 
marily  for  distribution  at  plant 
tours  and  other  activities  of  the 
News-Journal. 


MORE 

PUBLISHERS 
COME  TO 


for  biggest  choice 
of  web  offset 
presses 


At  the  opening  session,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  Leslie 
Cransler  presented  a  broad 
overall  view  of  the  pajier’s  news 
policies.  A  slidefilm  presenta¬ 
tion  was  used  to  show  the  news¬ 
paper’s  operation. 

At  the  next  .session,  Mr. 
Shively  discussed  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  space  in  the  newspa¬ 
per,  and  introduced  city  editor 
Fred  Hartmann  and  photo  edi¬ 
tor  Tom  Keane,  who  presented 
their  department  policies.  Slide 
presentation  illustrated  “good” 
and  “bad”  news  photos. 

Among  the  materials  distrib¬ 
uted  at  this  session  was  a  multi- 
lith  packet  including  typical 
news  releases  from  social  or¬ 
ganizations,  government  and 
non-profit  organizations,  and 
business  sources.  Also  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  package  were  ac¬ 
tual  reprints  showing  how  the 
stories  actually  appeared  in  the 
newspaper. 

Under  the  heading,  “What 
Makes  a  Good  News  Release,” 
Mr.  Shively  tells  the  class  about 
the  newspaper’s  v’arious  sources 
of  news.  He  describes  the  huge 
volume  of  news  releases  received 
each  day,  pointing  out  that  all 
are  read,  checked  and  evaluated. 
“Do  not  be  discouraged  if  the 
material  you  send  us  is  not  used. 
Keep  sending  it  in,  complete 
with  as  many  facts  as  possible. 
Eventually  you’ll  strike  pay¬ 
dirt,”  he  said. 

Actual  .Assignment 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  class,  a  theoretical  event 
was  presented  to  the  class,  and 
the  assignment  of  writing  a 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protMtion  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  'nvasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write; 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th  ,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  220  Montgomery 
ATLANTA.  34  Pe.u.htree.  N  C 
CHICAGO  175  W  Juck»on 
*  NEW  YORK.  Ill  John 


story  from  facts  presented  was 
made.  A  release  based  on  the 
event  was  to  be  prepared  in 
time  for  the  next  week’s  class. 

Other  items  covered  in  the 
course  were;  special  sections 
and  the  type  of  material  they 
require,  the  mechanics  of  pre¬ 
paring  news  releases,  timing 
and  other  factors. 

Students  received  a  six-page 
“press,  radio  and  tv  directory,” 
including  names,  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  of  contacts 
at  stations,  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  and  local  maga¬ 
zines.  'The  listing  for  the  Wil¬ 
mington  daily  newspapers  in¬ 
cluded  names  and  telephone  ex¬ 
tensions  of  editors,  columnists, 
depai-tmental  editors,  state  bu¬ 
reaus,  and  other  contacts. 

A  page  listed  community  re¬ 
sources  for  program  planning 
and  information,  including  con¬ 
tacts  at  Red  Cross,  Boy  Scouts, 
church,  civic,  educational  and 
other  organizations.  A  conclud¬ 
ing  page  pi’ov'ides  nine  hints  for 
p.r.  chaiimen.  (Always  try  to 
be  “in”  to  newsmen.  You  may 
be  called  at  home  by  a  reporter 
or  someone  .seeking  to  ascertain 
facts  in  your  story.) 

A  “Certificate  of  Achieve¬ 
ment”  is  presented  to  those  com¬ 
pleting  the  course.  It  states  that 
the  recipient  “is  now  regarded 
as  a  bona  fide  publicity  expert 
for  his  club  or  organization.  Be¬ 
ing  possessed  of  a  thick  skin, 
the  aforesaid  person  has  also 
learned  to  ignore  and  accept 
graciously  and  with  understand¬ 
ing  the  advMce,  criticism  and  ire 
of  heavy-handed,  harried  and 
overwrought  city  editors;  the 
chopping  of  perfectly  good  es¬ 
says  of  noble  purpose  into  mere 
notices  by  unfeeling  copy  edi¬ 
tors;  the  refusal  of  photo  edi¬ 
tors  to  accept  flattering  posed 
photographs;  and  the  frustra¬ 
tion  of  glorifying  the  work  of 
others,  while  receiving  little 
credit  or  public  notice  for  his 
own  untiring  efforts.” 

During  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Women’s  editor  Jackie 
Sharborough  implored  the  class 
of  160  to  never,  never,  please, 
conclude  a  release  with  the 
statement  that  “delicious  re¬ 
freshments  were  ser\’ef1.” 

Following  the  final  class,  more 
than  100  members  of  the  class 
toured  the  Wilmington  News- 
Journal  plant.  Refreshments 
were  served. 

*  *  * 

MAP — The  Washington  Post 
has  published  a  supermarket 
location  map  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  Full  color  symbols  pin¬ 
point  store  locations  of  all  ma.jor 
national,  regional  and  independ¬ 
ent  food  supermarkets.  Major 
roads  and  highways,  including 
the  recently  completed  Capital 
Beltway,  are  identified.  The  map 
is  used  extensively  as  a  rout¬ 


ing  map  by  brokers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  grocery  manuf.ic- 
turers.  Copies  are  available 
fi'om  the  general  advertising 
department  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

«  «  « 

CHURCH  —  Because  motel 
and  hotel  operators  are  f  re- 
quently  asked  to  provide  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  location  of 
churches  and  time  of  services, 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
reprints  the  church  direct(-ry 
which  appears  in  its  Friday  is¬ 
sue.  Sufficient  copies  of  the  re¬ 
prints  are  provided  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  all  hotels  and  motels 
in  the  ai’ea.  A  local  motel  oper¬ 
ator  handles  the  distribution. 

>|t  ♦ 

WOMEN  —  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has  published 
a  high-fashion,  24-page  bro¬ 
chure  promoting  the  paper’s 
woman’s  audience.  Titled,  “The 
woman  who  leads  .  .  .  and  the 
paper  that  guides  her,”  features 
soft  focus  photography  and  deli¬ 
cate  typography.  'The  text  de¬ 
scribes  female-oriented  features 
of  the  Trib,  while  the  .statistics 
are  relegated  to  the  footnotes. 

*  *  * 

ART  PATRON  —  Going  one 
step  beyond  just  supporting  art¬ 
ists  with  stories  and  announce¬ 
ments  of  exhibitions,  Montreal’s 
Sunday  paper,  Dimanche-Matin, 
has  decided  to  help  young  paint¬ 
ers  who  have  difficulties  in 
showing  their  works  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Sponsoring  exhibitions  at 
the  paper’s  office  is  expected  to 
bring  in  more  arts-minded  peo¬ 
ple  than  if  the  painter  “goes  it 
alone.” 

• 

New  Britain  Herald 
Fills  Executive  Posts 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Joseph  F.  Crowley,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  Brit¬ 
ain  Herald  since  August,  1936, 
has  been  named  to  the  newly- 
created  post  of  circulation  di¬ 
rector.  William  E.  McCormack, 
with  the  afternoon  daily  since 
August,  1950,  most  recently 
serving  as  assistant  circulation 
manager,  liecomes  circulation 
manager. 

Walter  F.  Mayer,  controller, 
has  been  given  additional  duties 
of  assistant  treasurer. 

Lindsley  Wellman,  formerly 
assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  named  assistant 
general  manager,  and  Richard 
S.  Zesk  becomes  assistant  retail 
advertising  manager. 

Edward  Ciszek,  on  the  me¬ 
chanical-composing  staff  since 
1956,  has  been  named  head  ma¬ 
chinist  in  the  composing  room, 
and  Ralph  L.  Boissonault,  who 
joined  the  Herald  in  1962  as  an 
electrician,  becomes  building  su¬ 
perintendent. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  5,  1964 


THE  AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION’S 

liitmeilical 
journa  ism 
#  awards  J 

. .  .to  recognize  journalism  that  contributes  to  a  better  public 
understanding  of  medicine  and  health  in  the  United  States. 


CATEGORIES  OF  COMPETITION 

1 —  NEWSPAPERS:  For  a  distinguished  example 
of  a  news  or  feature  story  or  series  in  a  United 
States  newspaper  of  general  circulation  pub¬ 
lished  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a  week. 

2 —  MAGAZINES:  For  a  distinguished  example  of 
an  article  or  series  in  a  United  States  magazine 
of  general  circulation  published  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly  or  at  other  regular  intervals. 

3 —  EDITORIAL:  For  a  distinguished  example  of 
editorial  writing  in  a  United  States  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  published  daily,  Sunday 
or  at  least  once  a  week. 

4 —  RADIO:  For  a  distinguished  example  of  report¬ 
ing  on  medicine  or  health  on  a  United  States 
radio  station  or  network. 

5—  TELEVISION:  For  a  distinguished  example  of 
reporting  on  medicine  or  health  on  a  United 
States  television  station  or  network. 

The  awards  will  not  be  given  for  work,  however 
excellent,  that  involves  primarily  the  relaying  of 
medical  knowledge  to  the  medical  profession  and 
to  allied  professions.  Members  of  the  medical 
profession,  medical  associations  and  their  em¬ 
ployees  are  not  eligible. 

AWARDS  AND  PRESENTATION 

The  award  in  each  of  the  five  categories  will 
consist  of  $1,000  and  an  appropriately  inscribed 
plaque.The  awards  will  be  presented  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  selected  by  the  Awards  Committee. 


GENERAL  RULES 

1 —  Deadline  for  receipt  of  all  entries  is  February  1, 1%5,  although 
entries  may  be  submitted  at  any  time  prior  to  that  date. 

2 —  Entries  must  have  been  published  or  broadcast  during  the 
calendar  year  of  1964. 

3 —  Entries  for  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  triplicate,  at  least  one  copy  of  which  must  be  a  tear 
sheet,  validating  the  date  of  publication  and  showing  the  mate¬ 
rial  as  it  appeared  when  presented  to  the  public. 

4 —  Entries  for  radio  or  television  must  consist  of  three  copies  of 
the  complete  script  and  a  200-word  summary  of  the  script.  Tele¬ 
vision  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  a  16mm  film  with  sound 
recording  or  a  kinescope.  Radio  entries  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  transcription  or  an  audio  tape  of  the  show. 

5 —  All  entries  should  be  submitted  in  simple,  legible  form. 
Elaborateness  of  presentation  will  not  be  a  factor  in  the  judging. 

6—  Awards  will  be  announced  April  15,  1%5. 

7 —  An  entrant  may  make  as  many  entries  as  he  wishes. 

8 —  An  entrant  may  receive  more  than  one  award  or  the  same 
award  in  subsequent  years. 

9—  Radio  and  television  films,  tapes  or  kinescopes  will  be  re¬ 
turned  if  requested.  Other  entries  will  not  be  returned. 

10—  All  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  the  following  informa¬ 
tion:  Title  of  entry,  writer  or  producer,  publication  in  which  arti¬ 
cle  appeared  or  station  or  network  over  which  program  was 
broadcast,  date  entry  was  published  or  broadcast,  category  for 
which  entry  is  submitted,  name,  address,  and  title  of  person 
submitting  entry. 

JUDGING  OF  ENTRIES 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  a  basis  of  accuracy,  significance, 
quality,  public  interest,  and  impact.  The  1964  Medical  Journalism 
Awards  Committee  will  include  outstanding  members  of  the 
publishing  industry,  radio  and  television  industry  and  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession. 

All  entries  must  be  sent  to  the  1964  Medical  Journalism 
Awards  Committee.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Illinois  60610.  Awards 
subject  to  state,  federal  and  other  applicable  laws. 


4%  Increase 
In  Ad  Lines 
For  10  Mos. 


Newspapers  in  the  52-Cities 
report  of  Media  Records  moved 
into  the  Christmas  selling  sea¬ 
son  with  total  advertising  lin¬ 
age  4%  ahead  of  what  it  was 
a  year  ago  in  10  months. 

There  was  a  slight  decline 
(about  1%)  for  total  linage  in 
October,  all  of  the  major  cate¬ 
gories  showing  a  dip  of  around 
2%  from  the  figures  of  October, 
1963. 

General,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  up  4%  in  October,  recov¬ 
ering  from  a  5%  loss  in  the 
previous  month.  For  the  year 
to  date.  General  was  nearly  2% 
ahead. 


City-by-city  linage 

figure.s 

follow; 

1964 

1963 

AKRON, 

OHIO 

Beacon  JournaLe  . .  . 

2,649,245 

2,627,178 

(Beacon  Journal-S 

985,012 

965,203 

Grand  Total  . 

3.634.257 

3,592,381 

ALBANY, 

N.  Y. 

•Knickerbocker-News-e 

1,312,707 

1,476,986 

Times  Union>m  . 

1,251,117 

1,252,862 

§Times  UnioH'S . 

752,619 

672,899 

Grand  Total  . 

3,316,443 

3,402,747 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

JournaLm 

1.910.898 

1,845,374 

^JournaUS 

507,889 

518,242 

Tribune-e  . 

1,885,356 

1,916,710 

Grand  Total  . 

4,304.143 

4,280,326 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m  . 

2.254,316 

2,163,022 

Journal-e  . 

2,664,243 

2,702,036 

Journal  &  Constitution-S  1,067,721 

1,020,780 

Times-e  . 

728,668 

Times-S  . . 

241,477 

Grand  Total  . 

6,956,425 

5,885,838 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includes: 

2.664,243 

(35,353). 

Times  first  publication  June  12, 

1964. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-m 

957,182 

919,443 

•Press-S  .  . 

212,483 

182,991 

Grand  Total  . 

1,169,665 

1.102,434 

BALTIMORE  MD. 

News-American-S  . 

653,688 

548,560 

§News-American-e . 

1,651,963 

1,762,379 

Sun^m  .  . 

1,541,505 

1,556,926 

Sun-e  . 

2,417.931 

2,497,741 

tSun-S  . . . . . 

1,557,518 

1,569,590 

Grand  Total . 

7,822,605 

7,935,196 

BANGOR. 

ME. 

News-m  . 

1,006,434 

959,347 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e  . 

1,548,878 

1,652,557 

(Press-S  . 

407,743 

361,093 

Sun-Bulletin-m  . 

556,829 

607,367 

Grand  Total . 

2,513,450 

2,621,017 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 
The  linage  tabulationi  shown  here  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 
They  may  not  be  printed  or  published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
MMia  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records,  October  I9M  Linages: 
'Includes  2&,475  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
fincludes  39,758  lines  THIS  WEEK 
iincludes  31.298  lines  PARADE 
^Includes  116,258  lines  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE 


Newspaper  Linage — .">2  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record 

1%4  1963 

Linage  Linage 

Total  Advertising 

October .  265,038,000  267,691,000 

September  .  248,247,000  246,700,000 

Year  to  date  ...2,434,726,000  2,337,486,000 

Display 

October  .  197,441,000  201,793,000 

September  .  183,387,000  181,660,000 

Year  to  date  ...1,766,100,000  1,703,440,000 

Olflssificd 

October  .  67,597,000  65,898,000 

September  .  64,860,000  65,040,000 

Year  to  date  . . .  668,626,000  634,046,000 

Retail 

October  .  194,535,000  151,413,000 

September  .  138,495,000  138,119,000 

Year  to  date  ...1,337,300,000  1,289,727,000 

Department  Store 

October  .  52,621,000  53,704,000 

September  .  51,749,000  51,727,000 

Year  to  date  . . .  470,077,000  462,364,000 

General 

October  .  30,061,000  28,907,000 

September  .  24,927,000  26,177,000 

Year  to  date  . . .  240,277,000  235,977,000 

Automotive 

October  .  12,638,000  16,011,000 

September  .  15,561,000  12,665,000 

Year  to  date  . . .  137,335,000  128,853,000 

Financial 

October  .  5,207,000  5,462,000 

September  .  4,404,000  4,699,000 

Year  to  date  . . .  51,188,000  48,883,000 


Measurement!) 

%  of  E&P 
1963  Index 

99.0  100.1 

100.6  103.0 

104.2  104.8 


1964  1963 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  1,083.885  1,034,654 

News-e  .  1,857,484  1,910,845 

fNews-S  787,771  713,860 

Grand  Total .  3,729,140  3,659,359 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1,857,484 

(31,104).  1,910,845  (63,108). 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record  American-d _  832,017  802,814 

Advertiser-S  .  349,594  329,602 

Globe-e  .  1,784,038  1,788,918 

Globe-m  .  1,716,625  1,572,664 

^Globe-S  1,376,755  1,412,303 

Herald-m  1,424,023  1,536,472 

fHerald-S  .  1,104.304  1,248.961 

Traveler-a  .  1,633,649  1,666,551 

Grand  Total  . 10,221,005  10,358,285 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m .  1.152,502  1,173,875 

(Courier  Express-S  ....  1.043. 1 17  907,770 

(Evening  News-e  .  2,763,557  2,903,032 

Grand  Total  .  4.959,176  4  984,677 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Courier 
Express  1,173,875  (9,856):  S— 1,043.117  (  24,- 
640).  Evening  News  2,903,032  (44,352). 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  1,856,909  2,043,596 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Mail-e  .  1.135,987  1,055,159 

Gaiette-m  .  1.141,674  1,098,572 

§GaieHe-Mail-S  .  380,111  314,844 

Grand  Total  .  2,657,772  2,468,575 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  .  1,389,393  1,272,490 

Observer-m  .  2,025,232  1,949,677 

tObserver-S  .  620,788  583,439 

Grand  Total  .  4,035,413  3,805,606 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,824,265  3,769,473 

Tribune-S  .  1,820,329  1,702,917 

(Daily  News-e  .  2,351,380  2,361,732 

American-e  .  910,295  976,352 

American-S  .  578,568  586,469 

Sun-Tinses-m  .  2,025,530  1,867,128 

SSun-Times-S  .  923,360  799,675 

Grand  Total  . 12,433,727  12,063,746 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Tribune 
3,824,265  (464,350);  3,769,473  (517,606).  S— 
1,820,329  (362,473);  1,702,917  (445.638).  Sun- 
Times  923.360  (144,329);  799,675  (131,837). 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,260,880  2,166,593 

tEnquirer-S  .  1,322,262  1,325,746 

Post  A  Times-Sfar-e  ...  2,300,869  2,337,855 

Grand  Total .  5,884,011  5,830,194 


1964  1963 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,917,480  2,674,629 

(Plain  Dealer-S  1,572,561  1,470,788 

Press-e  .  3,219,870  3,211,152 

Grand  Total  .  7,709,911  7,356,569 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv,  includes:  Press  3,- 

219,870  (318,182);  3,211,152  (15,390).  Plain 
Dealer-S  1,572,561  (15.390). 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,837,829  2,779,339 

Dispatch-S  .  1,462,110  1,253.861 

Citizen-Journal-m  .  1,223,551  1,102,393 

Star-w  .  53,094  44,155 

Grand  Total  .  5,576,584  5,179,748 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

News-m  2,522,554  2.516,864 

tNews-S  808,204  740.191 

Times  Herald-e  2,822,036  2.780.019 

§Times  Herald-S  849,192  766,132 

Grand  Total  .  7,001,986  6,803,206 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  2,822,036 
(84,729).  2,780,019  (46,177). 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,377,278  2,122,296 

News-e  . .  2,439,957  2,294,006 

§News-S  624,309  621,708 

Grand  Total .  5,441,544  5,038,010 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  2,280.706  2.199,787 

(Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ...  431,831  424,952 

Post-e  .  2,597,569  2.812.782 

Post-S  .  962,355  984,729 

Grand  Total  .  6,272,461  6,422,250 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  2,597,569 
(232,131).  2,812,782  (253,848). 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  678,719  673,992 

Tribune-e  .  1,156,253  1,128,185 

(Register-S  .  502,922  475,779 

Grand  Total  .  2,337,894  2,277,956 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv,  includes;  Tribune 
1,156,253  (90,325).  Register  502,922  (19,061). 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,871,336 

§Free  Press-S  .  543,782 

News-e  . .  2,817,501 

fNews-S  .  1,217,878 

Grand  Total .  6,450,497 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Free  Press 
1,557,214  (126,664).  S— 592,601  (29,800). 

News  2,646,853  (182,765).  S— 1,337,936  (80.- 
256). 

(*)  On  Strike:  All  Newspapers  October 
1-31,  Inc. 


1964 

19  1 

ELMIRA. 

N.  Y. 

Star  Gazette  & 

Advertiser-d  . 

1,005,067 

I.OIC  -56 

•Telegram-S  . 

240,678 

2U  519 

Grand  Total  . 

1,245,745 

1,227  075 

EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Times-m  . 

.  1,522,783 

1.46b  230 

§Times-S . 

.  436,125 

372  007 

Herald-Post-e  . 

.  1,496,968 

l,44f  303 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,455,876 

3,287  440 

ERIE. 

PA. 

Times-e  . 

1,374,844 

1,463  275 

§Times-News-S  . 

.  459,781 

440  384 

Grand  Total  . 

1,834,625 

1.903  359 

NOTE:  The  News. 

Morning. 

and  the 

Times,  Evening,  are  sold  in  optional  com- 

bination.  The  linage 

of  one  edition,  the 

Times,  Evening  is  shown. 

EUGENE, 

,  ORE. 

Register  Guard-e  . 

1,434,685 

1,389  329 

•Register  Guard-S 

353,903 

282,623 

Grand  Total  . 

1,788,588 

1.671,952 

EVERETT. 

WASH. 

Herald-e  . 

.  1,192,277 

1,144,276 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  . 

.  1.189,620 

1,274,626 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

•News-e  . 

.  2,050,664 

2,148.660 

News-S  . 

.  741,560 

682,021 

News-Sat . 

384,251 

252,403 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,176,475 

3,083,084 

NOTE:  (•)  Published  5  days 

a  week 

only. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  . . . 

.  1,572,472 

1,513,887 

(Journal  Gazette-S  . . 

.  527,293 

496,419 

News  Sentinel-e  . 

.  2,085,645 

2,151,971 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,185,410 

4,162,277 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  . 

1,145,075 

1,081,787 

Star-Telegram-e  . 

.  2,124,182 

2,167,259 

(Star-Telegram-S  . 

733,227 

694.649 

Press-e  . 

552,345 

576,935 

Press-S  . 

207,979 

161,186 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,762,808 

4,681.816 

NOTE;  Press  Evening  published  5  days 

a  week  only. 

FRESNO, 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . . 

1,610,570 

1,823,749 

(Bee-S  . 

.  598,703 

538,299 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,209,273 

2.362.048 

GARY, 

IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  . 

.  1,867,787 

1,903,066 

•Post-Tribune-S  . 

.  513,294 

482,412 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,381,081 

2,385,478 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note) 

.  840,193 

944,954 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold 

in  com* 

bination  with  Times 

Evtning.  Linage  of 

one  edition,  Post-Star  Morning, 

only  IS 

given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  . 

.  2,429,865 

2,437,061 

t Press-S  . 

.  564,835 

487.020 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,994,700 

2,924,081 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

RECORD-e  . 

2,245,208 

2,586,262 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes: 

2,245,208 

(99,261);  2,586,262  (130,111). 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Times-e  . 

.  1,634,491 

1,690,485 

Times-S  . 

.  553,124 

468,682 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,187,615 

2,159,167 

NOTE;  Times  Evening  published  five  days 

a  week  only. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  . 

.  1,564,181 

1,554,562 

(Patriot  News-S  . 

.  491,831 

435,753 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,056,012 

1.990,315 

HARTFORD, 

,  CONN. 

Courant-m  . 

.  1,311,969 

1.262.649 

(Courant-S  . 

930,138 

734,814 

(Times-e  . 

.  2,418,090 

2,417,831 

Grand  Total  .  4,660,197  4,415,294 


HAVERHIU,  MASS. 

Journal-e  .  187,568  223,256 
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I9M  1963 
HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Adv  rt!s«r-m  .  1,690,121  1,283,621 

Star  Sullatin-e  .  1,995,927  1,787,656 

tStar-Bullatin 

&  .dvartisar-S  .  515,022  415,989 

Grand  Total  .  4,201,070  3,487,266 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chrcnicla-a  .  3,374,115  3,231,106 

iChronicla-S  .  1,175,037  1,135,404 

Post  m  .  2,948,799  2,441,376 

tPost-S  .  800,109  765,427 

Pras-  a  .  702,879 

Grand  Total  .  8,298,060  8,276,192 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Chronicla 
3,374,115  (  309,077):  3,231,106  (130,229).  5— 
1,175.037  (15,908);  1,135,404  (18,285).  Post 
2.948  799  (  313,048):  2,441,376  (  59,365). 

Press  Evaning  last  publication  data 
March  20.  1964. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INS. 

Naws-e  .  1,865,004  2,054,579 

Star  m  .  2,046,334  2,021,498 

tStar-5  .  1,049,985  1,083,121 

Times-a  .  897,342  955,466 

§Times-S  .  276,912  222,697 


Grand  Total  ... 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  UNAGE 

OCTOBER  AND  FIRST  TEN  MONTHS 
{ 14  City  Total— 6  and  7  Day  Basis) — Media  Records 


OCTOBER 
1964  vs  1 963 


FIRST  TEN  MONTHS 
1 964  vs  1963 


..  6,135,577  6,337,361 


JACKSON  MISS.  Tvieaic 

Clarion  Ladgar-m  ...'.  1,203,447  1,138,962  Public 

§Clarion  Ladgar  Publis 

6  Naws-5  .  367,631  338,390  n  .. 

Daily  Naws-a  .  1,187,785  1,147,879 

-  Sporti 

Grand  Total  .  2,758,863  2,625,231  Car 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.  Tobac 

Times-Union-m  .  2,601,758  2,426,839  Toilet 

tTimes-Union>S  .  659,014  646,433  Qen 

JournaUa .  1,165,051  1,183,316  .j 

Mei 

Grand  Total  .  4.425.823  4,256,588  PeH 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J.  t 

Jarsey  Journal-a  .  1,343,991  1,405,480  'fanSF 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  1,343,991  Ain 

(95,694):  1,405,480  (105,557).  Bus 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

TImes-m  .  2,082,041  2,035,113  ^7et 

Star  e  .  1,901,863  1,879,117  Toul 

tStar-5  .  916,924  872,860  Weari 

Grand  Total  .  4,900,828  4,787,090  TOTA 

AUTC 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN.  Gasol 

Journal-m  .  834,531  836,712  p.,.-, 

Naws-Santinal-a  .  1,311,943  1,349,058 

§News-Sentinol-S  .  359,661  342,980  Tires 

-  -  Trucks 

Grand  Total  .  2,506,135  2,528,750  jqTA 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagla-Tribune-d  .  1,184,405  1,234,300  AU 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK.  - 

Arkansas  Gaiatta-m  ...  1,279,791  1,174,130 

§Arkansas  Gazatta-S  ...  449,326  429,655 

Grand  Total  .  1,729,117  1,603,785  ^ 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Indapandant-m  .  2,247,531  2,243,169  Union 

ilndepandant  Prass-  'Naws- 

Telagram-S  .  751,740  781,194 

Prass-Talagram-a  .  2,238,879  2,333,106  Grar 


GENERAL 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss  Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

....  —  5.6 

10.4 

-  2.7 

8.5 

Foods  . 

....  —  1.3 

12.8 

-  1.8 

11.2 

Baby  Foods  . 

....  —57.2 

0.2 

—25.0 

0.2 

Baking  Products . 

....  -F24.5 

1.9 

—  3.3 

1.2 

Beverages  . 

....  +10.4 

2.4 

+  l.l 

2.3 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

. . . .  -64.0 

0.2 

-56.3 

0.5 

Condiments  . 

....  +85.6 

1.0 

+  16.4 

0.8 

Dairy  Products  . 

....  +34.4 

1.4 

+  4.3 

1.4 

Frozen  Foods  . 

....  +20.1 

1.2 

+  6.9 

1.0 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

....  -18.4 

0.9 

—  3.2 

1.0 

Industrial  . 

....  +18.2 

1.7 

—17.9 

1.6 

Insurance  . 

....  +42.5 

1.9 

-  4.5 

1.4 

Medical  . 

....  +22.0 

1.6 

—12.6 

1.8 

Public  Utilities  . 

....  +15.0 

4.4 

+  2.8 

3.3 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

....  +14.7 

10.6 

+  15.0  - 

9.2 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  . . . 

....  +18.6 

1.6 

+  31.8 

1.2 

Sporting  Goods, 

Cam.  &  Photo  SuppI . 

. . . .  +23.4 

0.2 

—  0.7 

0.6 

Tobacco  . 

....  -37.0 

1.3 

+49.5 

3.6 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

....  -  9.7 

1.8 

—  1.9 

1.8 

Dentifrices  . 

....  +39.1 

0.3 

+  11. 1 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

....  —10.6 

0.5 

+  13.7 

0.4 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  . . . . 

....  —  3.9 

0.7 

+  0.0 

0.7 

Toilet  Soaps . 

....  -84.3 

0.0 

+  14.0 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

....  +0.4 

10.9 

—  0.5 

11.5 

Airways  . 

....  +10.0 

7.8 

+  1.5 

7.7 

Bus  Lines  . 

....  —17.2 

0.4 

-15.1 

0.5 

Railroads  . 

....  —29.7 

0.5 

-  4.4 

0.8 

Steamships  . 

....  —12.7 

1.2 

-  7.5 

l.l 

Tours  . 

....  -  2.3 

0.8 

+  24.6 

l.l 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

....  +1.9 

1.7 

+  10.5 

1.6 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

....  +4.0 

77.3 

+  1.8 

72.1 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Gasolines  &  Oils . 

....  +1.5 

1.8 

+  18.5 

2.5 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

. . . .  -36.4 

II.O 

+  5.8 

14.6 

Tires  &  Tubes  . 

....  +21.4 

2.2 

+  17.4 

2.5 

Trucks  &  Tractors  . 

....  -21.7 

0.4 

+  2.8 

0.7 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

....  —21.1 

22.7 

+  6.6 

27.9 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

....  -  4.9 

100.0 

+  3.5 

100.0 

1964 

1963 

1964 

1963 

LYNN,  MASS. 

(Journal-S . 

.  1,639,158 

1,503,985 

lUm.A  .  9^5 1  042 

909  909 

Grand 

Total  .. 

.  6,235,783 

5,794,157 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leadar-d  .  931,836 

1,020,729 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Grand  Total  .  5,238,150  5,357,469 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Indapand- 
ent  2.247,531  (164,098);  2,243,169  (200,563). 
Prass-Talagram  2,238,879  (164,098);  2,333,106 
(200.563). 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Nawsday  Suffolk-a .  2,651,908  2,696,371 

Nawsday  Nassau-a  ....  2,935,207  2,954,977 

Grand  Total  .  5,587,115  5,651,348 

,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Timas-m  .  5,073,498  5,079,378 

Timas-S  .  3,181,403  2,928,482 

Harald  baminar-a  ....  2,182,810  2,267,085 
Harald  Examinar-S  ....  803,936  762,086 

Grand  Total  . 11,241,647  11,037,031 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Timas  5,- 
073,498  (705,974):  5,079,378  (726.078).  S— 
2.181,403  (1,114,569);  2,928,482  (836,204). 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Couriar  Journal>m  ....  I,M9,089  1,496,728 
Couriar  Journal-S  ....  834,451  823,542 

Timas-a  .  1,940,144  1,876,388 

Grand  Total  .  4,343,684  4,196,658 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-a  .  975,277  924,268 

•Sun-5  .  219,097  225,779 


*Naws-S  .  247,839  228,382 

Grand  Total  .  1,179,675  1,249,111 

NOTE:  Tha  Sunday  Naws  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Laadar. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appaal-m  2,149,909  1,980,936 
tCommarcial 

Appaal-S  .  769,817  720,231 

Prass-ScimItar-a  .  1,458,752  1,389,470 

Grand  Total  .  4,378,478  4,090,637 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  1,458  752 
(63,072). 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(Saa  Note)  .  954  515  1,021,895 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Journal  Eve¬ 
ning  are  sold  only  In  combination.  Linage 
of  ona  edition.  Record  Morning  only  is 
shown. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Harald-m  .  4,019,126  3,830,903 

§Harald-S  .  1,327,095  1,267,586 

Naws-a  .  1,045,888  1,186,061 

tNaws-S  .  298,733  323,076 

Grand  Total  .  6,690,842  6,607,626 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Harald  4,- 
019.126  (185,845);  3.830,903  (109.981).  S— 
1,327,095  (55,236);  1,267,586  (77.268). 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Santinal-m .  939,384  871,897 

Journal-a  .  3,657,241  3,418,275 


Grand  Total  .  1,194,374  1,150,047  Journal-a  . 3,6! 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  5,  1964 


Tribuna-m  .  1,720,513  1,645,144 

5tar-a  .  2,752,528  2,845,446 

fTribuna-S .  1,314,561  1,251,518 

Grand  Total  .  5,787,602  5,742,108 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  2,752,528 
(390,477);  2,845,446  (306,638). 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  875,377  950,770 

§Baa-S  .  234,066  199,365 

Grand  Total .  1,109,443  1,150,135 

NOTE:  Baa  Evaning  publishad  5  days  a 

waak  only. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

#*Star-a  .  3,067,244  2,989,227 

Gazatta-m  .  1,729,717  1,634,322 

La  Prassa-a  . On  Strika  3,218,917 

La  Patria-S .  212,025  126,529 

Grand  Total  .  5,008,986  7,968,995 

NOTE:  (*)  Includas  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage.  (**)  On  5trika  La  Prassa 
Octobar  1-31,  Inc. 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

Prass-a  .  1,026,719  1,026,048 

Star-m  .  1,003,990  1,015,844 

•Star-S  .  277,750  270,417 

Grand  Total .  2,308,459  2,312,309 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Bannar-a  .  1,719,369  1,765,264 

Tannassaan-m  .  1,782,199  1,724,878 

Tannassaan-S  .  628,159  604,124 

Grand  Total .  4,129,727  4,094,266 


1964  1963 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times-a  .  993,965  1,078,014 

§Standard-Timas-S  ....  256.573  269,934 

Grand  Total .  1,250,538  1,347,948 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

*Journal  Couriar-m  ....  834,964  865,934 

•Ragister-e  .  1,926,337  1,799,641 

Ragi$tar-5  .  792,498  656,180 

Ragistar  8  Journal- 

Courier-Sat  .  111,565  95,945 

Grand  Total  .  3,663,364  3,417,700 

*  Publishad  5  days  a  week  only. 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-a  .  1,309,492  1,138,090 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Timas-Picayuna-m  .  3,276,576  3,115,910 

tTimas-Picayuna-S  .  1,005,270  901,978 

(States  &  Itam-a  .  1,594,890  1,576,755 

Grand  Total  .  5,876,736  5,594,643 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  3,233.981  3,085,806 

Timas-S  .  3,185,303  2,869,375 

Harald  Tribune-m  .  1,048,550  1,092,098 

(Herald  Tribuna-S  ....  715,165  698,265 

Mirror-m  .  463,493 

Mirror-S  .  130,107 

News-m  .  2,223,015  2,173,729 

Naws-S  .  1,949,289  1,761,249 

Journal-Amarican-a  ...  1,104,627  1,162,243 
Journal-American-S  ...  367,425  297,943 

Post-a  .  1,058,918  1,096,943 

Post-S  .  107,432  101,783 

World  Telegram  & 

Sun-a  .  1,397,664  1,537,738 

Grand  Total  . 16,391,369  16.470.772 

NOTE:  Mirror  discontinued  publishing 
aftar  tha  Octobar  16,  1963  issue.  Post  eve¬ 
ning  published  5  days  a  week  only.  Part 
run  adv.  includas:  Mirror  463,493  (i26,3W); 
5—130,107  (48.203).  Naws  2,223,015  (1.239.- 
266);  2,173,729  (1,185,382);  5—1,949,289  (I,- 
307,876);  1,761,249  (1,165,877).  Journal- 

Amarican  1,104,627  (137,270);  1,162,243 

(180,535).  5—367,425  (76.092);  297,943  (45,- 
881).  World  Tal.  8  Sun  1,397,664  (143.185); 
1,537,738  (155,961).  Harald  Tribuna-S  715, 
165  (49,927);  698,265  (58,917).  Split  run 
adv.  totals:  Naws  244,456;  S— 119,719. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Prass-e  ...  1,492,202  1,^5,104 

§Long  Island  Prass-S  ..  602,185  517,118 

Grand  Total  .  2,094,387  2,342.222 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO- 
LA  PRENSA),  N.  Y. 

El  DIario-La  Pransa-m  .  341, 3K  342,993 

El  Diario-La  Pransa-S  ..  80,364  70,609 

Grand  Total .  421,749  413,602 

NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

Naws-a  .  946,727  969,444 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  946,727 
(33,984);  969,444  (51,028). 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Prass-m  .  1,599,140  1,575,852 

|Prass-S  .  417,187  351,548 

Timas-Harald-a  .  1,334,378  1.404,723 

Grand  Total .  3,350,705  3,332,123 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

GazaHa-a  .  1,137,642  1,190,286 

*Gazatta-S  .  225,064  228,278 

Grand  Total .  1,362,706  1,418,564 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ledgar-Star-a  .  2,077,243  2,119,136 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,559,021  2,530,816 

(Virginian-Pilot  8 

Star-S  .  828,928  781,348 

Grand  Total .  5,465,192  5,431,300 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Ledger- 
Star  2,077,243  (521,230);  2,119,136  (521,666). 
Virginian-Pilot  2,559,021  (480,629);  2,530,816 
(479,066).  Virginian-Pilot  8  Star  828,928 
(127,699);  78l,3«  (136,975). 

OAKLAND.  CAUF. 

Tribuna-a  .  2,498,850  2,357,412 

§Tribuna-S  .  886,200  808,979 

Grand  Total .  3,385,050  3,166,391 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  2,498,850. 

2,357,412  (96,320). 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,503,724  1,355,637 

Oklahoman-S  .  543,698  689,462 

Timas-a  .  I.539.32S  1,534,909 

Grand  Total .  3,586,747  3,580,008 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Okla¬ 
homan  1,503,724  (59,616);  1,355,637  (52,495). 
Times  1,539,325  (  216,732);  1,534,909  (209,- 
636). 
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OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald 

(See  Note)  .  1,473,916  1,598,917 

tWorld-Herald-S  .  802,768  845,087 

Grand  Total  .  2,276,684  2,444,004 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 

tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  only 
one  edition.  Evening,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Star-e  .  2,860,022  2,837,354 

Santinal-m  .  2,860,022  2,837,354 

Sentinel-S  .  937,015  889,967 

Grand  Total  .  6,657,059  6,564,675 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Star  2,8M,- 
022  (776,153);  2,837,354  (  834,481).  Sentinel 
2,860,022  (  776,153);  2,837,354  (834.481).  S— 
937,015  (293,995);  889,967  (311,372). 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,269,694  1,393,913 

lindependent- 

Star  News-S .  398,682  378,157 

Independent-m  .  1,265,025  1,303,821 

Grand  Total .  2,933,401  3,075,891 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  494,557  . 

PAWTUCKET,  R  I. 

TImes-e  .  1,014,033  994,394 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Naws-e  .  847,985  815,661 

Journal-m  .  1,429,397  1,261,150 

News-Journal-S  .  385,522  332,298 

Grand  Total  .  2,662,904  2,409,109 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (Sea  Note)  1,511,407  1,583,136 
SJoumal  Star-S  .  438,249  525,802 

Grand  Total .  1,949,656  2,108,938 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 
Star  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 

of  only  one  edifion - Journal  Star  Evening 

— is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-a  .  2,800,063  2,844,296 

tBulletin-S  .  805,798  741,646 

Inquirer-m  .  2,325,794  2,038,664 

Inquirer-S  .  1,650,295  1,469,775 

News-a  .  1,103,103  1,082,524 

Grand  Total  .  8,685,053  8,176,905 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Bulletin 

2,800,063  (383,407);  2,844,296  (176,461).  S— 

806,798  (157,884);  741,646  (149,953).  Inquirer 
2.325.794  (321,135);  2,038,664  (12,364).  S— 

1,650,295  (171,511);  1,469,775  (48,223). 

PHOENIX,  ARtZ. 

Republic-m  .  3,002,415  3,028,166 

tRepublic-S  .  930,740  911,969 

GaxeHe-e  .  2,931,864  3,088,532 

Grand  Total .  6,865,019  7,028,667 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  B  Sun-Tel.-m  1,334,115  1,347,834 

Pre$s-e  .  2,420,188  2.427,855 

fPrets-S  .  1,068,376  1,055,324 

Grand  Total .  4,822,679  4,831,013 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  2,545,148  2,191,991 

»Oragonian-S  .  1,065,479  957,240 

Oregon  Journal-e  .  794,015  779,336 

Grand  Total  .  4,404,642  3,928.567 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  794,015 
(52,586);  779,336  (28.370). 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bullatin-a  .  1,998,424  1,981,776 

Journal-m  .  1,963,909  1.859,097 

tJournal-S  .  845.542  872,384 

Grand  Total .  4,807,875  4,713,257 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (Sea  Note)  .  1,264.099  1,281,662 

iEagle-S  .  419,430  410,702 

Grand  Total .  1,683,529  1,692,364 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Times  Morn¬ 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  (Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-a  .  1,895,849  2,057,875 

Timas  Oispatch-m  .  1,882,173  1,869,137 

(Times  Dispatch-S  .  962,381  959,208 

Grand  Total .  4,740,403  4,886,220 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 
Press-Enterprise 

(Sea  Note)  .  1,714,475  1.591,386 

SPrass-Entarprisa-S  _  445,341  ^2,189 

Grand  Total .  2,159,816  1,943,575 


1964  1963 

NOTE:  Enterprise  Morning  and  Press 
Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linane  of  Union-m 
one  edition.  Enterprise  Morning  is  shown.  6Union-S 
Part  run  adv.  includes:  1,714,475  (17,221);  Tribuna-e 
1,591,386  (33,265). 

Grand  Total 

ROANOKE.  VA.  _ 

Times-m  .  1,161,626  1,127,331  ^ 

§Times-S  .  342,726  334,657  Chronic  e-m  . 

World-News-e  .  1,159,892  1,177,944  Chronicle-S  .. 


1964  l'63 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  ..  1,201,590  1,221,755 
NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Times  Rec¬ 
ord  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Li  lags 
of  one  edition  (Record  Morning)  is  shown, 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  1,763,480  1,777,207 

World-m  .  1,839,632  1,773,911 

World-S  .  550,125  5io,503 

Grand  Total  .  4,153,237  4.087.621 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ...  970,148  1,008,415 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  .. .  1,034,422  1,196,459 
‘Observer  Dispatch-S..  283,324  290,923 

Press-m  .  1,314,159  1,403,995 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF 

.  2,069,112  1,935,238 

.  954,933  861,275 

.  2,693,838  2,602,594 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .  8,161,749  8,132,010 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Chronicle 
2,308,516  (14,589);  2.294,807  (153,065).  Ex¬ 
aminer  2,550,893.  2,473,818  (89,600). 


Grand  Total 


News-e 

Post-m 

§Post-S 

Star-e 

tStar-S 


WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,414,716  1,411,770 

Republican-S  .  481,381  360,764 

Grand  Total  1,896,097  1,772,534 

NOTE;  American  Evening  and  Republi¬ 
can  Morning,  sold  only  in  combination. 
Linage  of  American  Evening  only  is  shown. 


Tribun 

Scrant 


Grand  Total 


SEATTLE, 

Post-Intclligencer-m 
§Post-l  ntell  I  gancer-S 

fimes-e  . 

Times-S  . 


Grand  Total 


Rtcorc 

Times- 

Indepi 


Journal-a 
Times-m  , 
Times-S  . 


otal  .  2,928,055  2,925,065 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

.  1,699,198  1,705,878 

.  558,889  548,532 


ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,253,163  1,190,505 

SPioneer  Pre$s-S  .  937,234  843,872 

DIspatch-e  .  2,199,447  2,300,836 

Grand  Total  .  4.389,844  4,335,213 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  2,199,447 
(218,233);  2,300,836  (260,013). 


Amerii 

Amerii 


Grand  Total .  2,255,613  2,179,610 

STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Record-e  .  1,798,546  1,717,045 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  .  1,806,754  1,987,378 

§Harald-Amarican-S  ...  600,573  554,133 

Post-Standard-m  .  1,049,370  1,042,404 

tPost-Standard-S  .  232,903  229,549 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  1,174,607  1,207,811 

Times-m  .  2,451,242  2,542,332 

ITImes-S  .  609,215  634,234 

Grand  Total .  4,235,064  4.384.377 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times 
2.451,242  (101,542);  2,542,332  (  88,336).  S— 
609,215  (27.239);  634,234  (  23,437). 


Mirror- 


Grand  Total 


Eagla-m  . . 

Baacon-a  . 

(Eagle  &  Baacon-S 

Grand  Total . 


SALEM, 

Oregon  Statesman-m 
‘Oregon  Statesman-S 
Capital  Journal-e  ... 

Grand  Total . 


Grand  Total 


News-Tribune-e 

News-Tribuna-S 


WINSTOM-SALEM. 

Journal-m  .  1,4 

Sentinel-e  .  1,3 

Journal  &  Santinal-S  ...  4 


Grand  Total 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH. 

Tribune-m  .  2,258,533  2,180,608 

Tribune-S  .  690,727  643,374 

Deseret  News 

Telegram-e  .  2,197,375  2,234,681 

Grand  Total .  5,146,635  5,058,663 


Tribunc-m 

(Tribune-S 

Times-e 


Grand  Total 


Telagram-S 
Telegram-m 
Gazette-e  . 


Southe: 

Southei 


Grand  Total  .  4,378,106  4,355,591 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  2,225,512 

(103,817). 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

•Times-m  .  764,655  757, 14i 

Blade-e .  2,119,066  2,148,637 

Blade-S  .  863,592  864,066 

Grand  Total  .  3,747,313  3,769,844 

NOTE:  (‘)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  B  Mail-m  .  1,766,983  1,736,039 

Jt‘Telegram-e  .  2,688,087  2,714,980 

Star-e  .  3,013,832  2,896,465 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Express-m  .  1,692,178  1,584,771 

(Express-News-S  .  758,181  701,062 

Express-New-s-Sat  .  325,064  262,943 

News-e  .  1,740,735  1,697,008 

Light-e  .  1,882,475  1,884,727 

§Liqht-S  .  759,084  741.865 

Light-Sat  .  190,704  137,292 

Grand  Total  .  7,348.421  7,009,668 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Light-Sat 

176,835  (13,869).  Express  Morning.  News 
Evening  and  Light  Evening  published  5 
days  a  week  only. 


Grand  Total  .  2.944,254  3.056.003 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Telegram 
1.072,622  (18,916);  995,035.  GazeHa  I.3II,- 
082  (18,916);  1,400,490. 


Vindicator-e 

Vindicator-S 


Saiettr 


Grand  Total .  2,597,121 

NOTE:  (*)  On  strike:  October  l-3i.  inc. 


ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 


SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  1,999,529  1,981,681 

§Sun-Telegram-S  .  512,129  484,063 


Grand  Total  .  2,511,658  2,465.744 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1,999,529 
(63,886);  1,981,681  (90,880).  Sun  Morning, 
and  Telegram  Evening,  are  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion.  Sun  Morning  is  shown. 


KantucI 

Times 


Grand  Total 


52 
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1963 


note  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Su.  ^t  News-e. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Stat#-m  1,231,649  1,247,224 

StitaS  .  424,060  447,902 

RKord-i  .  944,564  892,354 

Grano  otal  2,600,273  2,587,480 

Includ  s  FAMILY  WEEKLY  28,402  lines 
(1964);  ;6,7S9  lines  (1963). 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-*-  .  881.435  934,583 

N#ws-Tnbune-m  .  772,251  761,645 

News-Trlhune-S  .  439,123  420,070 

Grand  Total  .  2,092.809  2,116,298 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  .  821,836  808,379 

World-S  .  244.263  239,611 

News-Star-e  .  774,299  807,690 

Grand  Total .  1,840,398  1,855,680 

NORWALK,  CONN. 

Hour-e  1,160,721  1,175,737 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

Harald-News-e  .  1,258,405  1,374,106 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

News-e  .  1,439,436  1,449,413 

PUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledqer-e  1,049.446  909,617 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  472,551  487,446 

Scrantonian-S .  428,928  389,124 

Grand  Total  901,479  876,570 

Includes  PARADE  32,268  lines  (1964);  28.- 
276  lines  (1963). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Rtcord-m  .  624,855  668,157 

TImes-Leader-e  1,173,168  1,232,784 

Independent-S  .  575.920  605,252 

Grand  Total  2,373,943  2  506,193 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  28,402  lines 
(1964);  26,759  lines  (1963). 


FKHJRES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 


Anwrican-Naws-e  . 

424,858 

414,498 

Amiriean-Ntws-S  .. 

. . .  197,386 

133,966 

Grand  Total  . 

622,244 

548,464 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-#  . 

...  1,213,408 

1,233,246 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Democrat-m  .  1,095,234  1,026,452 

Times-e  .  1,248,590  1,462,510 

Times-Democrat-S  .  374,108  381,892 

Grand  Total  .  2,717,932  2,870,854 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

Naws-e  .  886,757  963,274 

News-Journal-S  .  211,505  215,250 

Journal-m  .  965,969  1,012,851 

Grand  Total  .  2,064,231  2,191,375 

DECATUR.  ILL. 

Herald  &  Review-ma  1,104,054  1,065,400 

Herald  a  Review-S  ....  289,954  263,214 

Grand  Total  .  1,394,008  1,328,614 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-e  .  620,816  557.228 

Journal-S  .  142,352  191,212 

Grand  Total  .  763,168  748,440 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Herald-eS  .  1,112,600  826,942 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Press-Gazatte-e  1,184,722  1,165,598 

Press-Gazatte-S  279,202  257,628 

Grand  Total  1,463,924  1,423.226 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 


OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA.  WILMI 

Derricic-m  ...  594,523  611,567  News-Journal-me 

News-Herald-a  .  468,494  483.419 


1964  1963 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

nal-me  2,081,325  2,229,926 


-  -  WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

1,063,017  1,094,986  Call-e  .  1,040,366  930,997 


APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA,  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  .  1,146,866  1,208,844 

Post-Crescant-S  .  267,078  266.742 

Grand  Total  .  1,413,944  1,475.586 

BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 
Pentaqraph-all  days  A  S  1,191,666  1,160,866 
Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  972,670  886,712 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Repository-e .  1,839,544  1,837,108 

Repositoiy-S  .  766,654  741,398 

Grand  Total  .  2,606,198  2,578,506 

CARBONDALE-*WMIN<BIURPHYSBORO. 

ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-e  ..  460,264  419,244 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  ..  165,130  107,184 

Grand  Total  .  625,394  526.428 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Courier-e  .  854,154  776,538 

Courier-S  .  293,776  273,938 

Grand  Total .  1,147,930  1,050,476 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 
Gazette-e  .  893,148  877,359 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Caller-m  .  1,725,234  1,560,832 

Caller-e  .  1,641,220  1,557,934 

I  Caller-S  .  328,482  331,324 

Grand  Total  .  3.694,936  3,450,090 

„  COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  A 

Times-Star-e  .  878,528  799,918 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

News-TImes-e  .  1,053,794  1,090.488 


ONEONTA,  N.  Y.  CANADA 

Star-m  .  534,366  527,408  CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  2,353,880  2,034,602 

PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e  818,846  846,776  EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Sun-Democrat-S  .  240,338  239,876  Journal-e  .  2,063,543  2,077,173 

Grand  Total  .  1,059,184  1.086.652  HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Spactator-e  .  2,399,156  2,318,942 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e  1,260,979  1,370,837  KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Includes  PART  RUN  totals  17,985  lines.  Record-e  1,689,400  1,679,109 


PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e  .  818,846  846,776 


HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advertisar-e . 1,100,044  1,049.918 

Herald-Dispatch-m  1,120,989  1,036,589 
Herald-Advertisar-S  ..  291,199  302,724 

Grand  Total  2,512,152  2,389,231 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Times-e . 1,203,076  1,078,738 

Times-S  .  342,468  370,438 

Grand  Total .  1,545,544  1,449,176 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune-Democrat- 

All  Day  .  1,208,851  1,147,762 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND, 

Tri-City  Herald-e  . ’  757,876  736,890 

Tri-City  Herald-S  .  188,678  178,892 

Grand  Total  946,554  915,782 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA.  WIS. 

News-e  .  1,405,838  1,356,670 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

Frceman-e  .  1,023,456  1,133,258 

KOKOMO.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,100,384  1,227,968 

Tribune-S  .  246,544  267,104 

Grand  Total  .  1,346,928  1,495,072 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY  28,047 
lines  (1964);  27,021  lines  (1963). 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,278,156  1,214,318 

Journal-e  .  1,207,896  1,214,042 

Journal  8  Star-S .  366,247  262,339 

Grand  Total  .  2,852,299  2.690.699 

Includes  PARADE  32.909  lines  (1964);  31,- 
224  lines  (1963). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-e  .  677,320  687,904 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  .  1,514,093  1,484.371 

State  Journal-m  .  I.583.29S  1,487,402 

State  Journal-S  .  400,561  361,795 

Grand  Total  .  3,497,949  3,333,568 

Includes  PARADE  32,508  lines  (1964);  28,- 
231  lines  (1963). 

MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-m  913,220  835,436 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  .  959,527  1,119,920 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bulletin-e  ...  650,440  620,284 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e  ..  1,203,972  1,160,004 
Standard-Examiner-S  ..  301,372  260,670 

Grand  Total  .  1,505,344  1,420,674 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  28,056  lines 
(1964);  27.356  lines  (1963). 


PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Commercial-e  .  743,106 

Commercial-S  .  228,018 

Grand  Total  971,124 

Does  not  include  28,047  lines 
WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD.  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-e  .  1,058,666 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.  Y. 

Press-Republican-m  _  630,420 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 

Union-Gazette-e  .  257,012 

PORTLAND.  ME. 

Press  Herald-m  .  646,447 

Express-e  .  909,001 

Telegram-S  313,087 


Grand  Total  .  2,208,267  2,211,996 

POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

Marcury-m  .  1,120,462  1,042,804 


POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Journal-e  .  1,215,245  1.298.699 

Journal-S  .  481,769  401,286 

Grand  Total  1,697,014  1,699,985 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  28,047  lines 
(1964);  27,021  lines  (1963). 

pUINCY.  ILL. 

Herald-Whig-e  .  519,400  513,912 

Herald-Whig-S  .  210,210  178.024 

Grand  Total  .  729,610  691,936 

RAPID  CITY,  S.  D. 

Journal-e  .  758,296  814,016 

Journal-S  .  219,310  191,842 

Grand  Total  .  977,606  1,024,898 


Journal-m 

Journal-S 

Gazette-e 


RENO,  NEV. 

896,378 

265,118 


1,232,140  1,208,214 


Grand  Total  2,393,636  2,298,100 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE.  ILL. 

Rock  Island  Argus-e  ...  1,223.453  1,285,760 
Molina  Dispatch-a .  1,290,391  1,386,000 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Post-e  .  689,304  697,886 

Post-S  .  143,234  148,876 

Grand  Total  .  832,538  846,762 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

Argus-Leader-a  .  926,422  879,788 

Argus-Leadar-S  .  214,522  234,192 

Grand  Total  .  1,140,944  1,113,980 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Record-m  .  588,770  572,698 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Star-m  .  *585,620  800,632 

Tribuna-e  .  663,516  897,456 

Tribuna-Star-S  .  433,580  461,174 

Grand  Total .  1,682,716  2,159,262 

*  On  strike  starting  October  23,  1964. 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  .  1,417,993  1,157,824 

State  Journal-e .  1,256,097  1,100,837 

Capital-Journal-S  .  341, 4(X)  321,559 

Grand  Total .  3.015,490  2,580,220 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  1,976,356  1,946,707 

Star-S  .  362,806  400.495 

Citizen-e  .  2,229,367  2,276,799 

Grand  Total .  4,568,529  4,624,001 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

Naws-Sun-e .  1,290,730  1,345,792 


LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  719,152  i 

LONDON.  ONT. 

Free  Prass-me  .  2,147,145  2,1 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nuggat-e  .  719,202  i 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citizan-e  .  2,193,638  2,1 

LaDroit-e  .  342,968  • 

REGINA.  SASK. 

Leadar-Post-e  .  1,440,184  l,i 

SYDNEY,  N.  S. 

Cape  Breton  Post-e  ..  l,IOi,224  1,1 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Sun-e  .  2,817,454  2,1 

Provinca-m  .  1,414,276  I,' 

Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  I 
lines  (1964);  103,825  lines  (1963). 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Free  Press-e  .  2,373,750  2,' 

Tribune-e  .  1,560,731  l.l 


New  York  Ad  Club 
Has  Award  Program 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  has  announced  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Andy  Award  Com¬ 
mittee  to  administer  the  First 
Annual  Andy  Award  which  will 
be  presented  in  March  for 
the  outstanding  advertisements 
printed  during  1964. 

Awards  will  be  made  to  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  and  to  their 
Clients  for  the  best  ads  in  each 
of  Six  Print  classifications,  in¬ 
cluding  both  black-and-white 
and  color  copy  in  newspapers. 

Members  of  the  Committee 
are  William  Adam,  Univac; 
Robert  Wetstein,  Dyna-Graph- 
ics  Displays ;  Victoria  K. 
Frank,  Polygraph  Company  of 
America;  Hy  I^din,  Hy  Radin 
Associates;  Edward  J.  Roberts, 
State  University  of  New  York; 
Leo  P.  Murray,  Feeley  Adver¬ 
tising;  Frederick  W.  Tranfield, 
E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours; 
Annette  Green,  Annette  Green 
Associates;  Fred  R.  DiMenna, 
Ted  Bates  &  Co.;  Roland 
Gomez,  Murray  Hill  Advertis¬ 
ing;  and  Gerald  H.  Keller,  Ger¬ 
ald  Keller  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany. 

Club  Directory 

Indian  Apous 

The  Indianapolis  Women’s 
Clubs  Director,  a  72-page  tab¬ 
loid,  was  included  with  the  Nov. 
22  issue  of  the  Indianapolis  Sun¬ 
day  Star.  The  director  contained 
58,000  lines  of  advertising  from 
238  accounts. 
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HF/S  A  PLBLIC  FIGURE 

Pearson  Loses  Suit 
Over  ‘Garbage’  Slur 


Fairbanks 

The  Fairhnnkit  Daily  Xewit- 
Min^r  and  publisher  C.  W. 
Snedden  did  not  libel  columnist 
Drew  Pearson  in  1958  when,  at 
the  outset  of  an  Alaska  political 
campaign,  the  newspaper  con¬ 
tended  editorially  that  he  was 
“the  ffarbapeman  of  the  Fourth 
Estate.” 

Superior  Court  Judge  Everett 
W.  Hepp  has  issued  an  opinion 
that  the  newsjiaper’s  criticism 
at  that  time  constituted  fair 
comment  on  a  public  figure  who 
involved  himself  in  the  Alaska 
political  situation. 

Claiming  that  his  reputation 
had  been  hurt,  the  Washington 
Merry  -  Go  -  Round  columnist 
had  filed  a  lawsuit  asking  $150,- 
000  in  exemplarj'  and  punitive 
damages  and  $2(5,000  in  compen¬ 
satory  damages,  plus  court 
costs. 

Judge  Hepp  held  that  Mr. 
Pearson  was  not  entitled  to 
damages  and  ruled  that  “each 
party  shall  bear  its  own  costs 
and  attorney  fees.” 

The  case  came  to  trial  in 
September.  Witnesses  included 
two  United  States  Senators: 
Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  who 
testified  Pearson  enjoyed  a  good 
reputation  and  spearheaded 
philanthropic  endeavors,  and  E. 
L.  (Bob)  Bartlett  of  Alaska, 
who  testified  that  Pearson  did 
not  have  the  best  reputation  for 
accuracy. 

In  Political  Atmosphere 

Judge  Hepp  lamented  that 
“once  proud  and  fierce  free 
press  advocates  should  succumb 
to  judicial  determination  of  con¬ 
troversies  between  themselves.” 

He  classified  Pearson  as  a 
public  figure,  and  his  opinion 
paralleled  a  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  to  the  effect  that 
attacks  on  public  officials  or 
public  men  are  not  libelous  un¬ 
less  malice  is  shown. 

Pearson  became  a  target  for 
fair  comment  when  he  spoke  up 
for  candidate  Ernest  Gruening 
over  Mike  Stepovich  in  Alas¬ 
ka’s  1958  gubernatorial  cam¬ 
paign,  according  to  the  court’s 
opinion. 

Judge  Hepp  said  these  facts 
were  established: 

1.  “There  was  a  political  at¬ 
mosphere  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  at  the  time  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  column  and  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  editorial  comment  (July- 
August  1958).” 

2.  “That  plaintiff’s  column 


contained  political  implications 
of  supporting  Democrat  Eme.st 
Gruening  for  political  office.” 

.“I.  “That  defendant’s  editori¬ 
als  contained  political  implica¬ 
tions  of  supjiorting  Republican 
Mike  Stejiovich  for  political  of 
fice.” 

Contest  Was  Inevitable 

The  court  continued: 

“From  the  foregoing  alone  it 
would  be  accurate  to  conclude 
that  at  least  eventually  these 
two  members  of  the  working 
press,  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr. 
Snedden,  would  come  to  contest. 
And  literaiy  weapons  include 
name  calling.  .Apparently  the 
court  is  asked  to  decide  not  on¬ 
ly  under  rule  of  privilege  who 
is  entitled  to  the  first  hurl  but 
also  the  delicacy  (or  extrava¬ 
gance)  the  rule  of  fair  comment 
dictates.  These  are  not  easy  de¬ 
cisions.” 

Judge  Hepp  .said  he  was  most 
strongly  attracted  to  the  New 
York  Times-Sullivan  case,  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court 
-stated:  “In  every  State,  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  Union,  the  press  has 
exerted  a  freedom  of  canvass¬ 
ing  the  merits  and  measures  of 
public  men,  of  every  description, 
which  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  strict  limits  of  common  law. 
On  this  footing  the  freedom  of 
the  press  has  stood;  on  this 
foundation  it  yet  stands. 


Washington 
Still  greater  protection  against 
libel  suits  is  inherent  in  a  deci¬ 
sion  handed  down  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  last  week. 

The  Court  decided  that  the 
Constitution  limits  state  power 
to  impose  criminal  sanctions  for 
criticism  of  public  officials.  Thus 
the  Court  extended  to  criminal 
libel  the  rule  it  laid  down  for 
civil  libel  in  its  Times  v.  Sulli¬ 
van  decision  last  March. 

The  new  decision  reversed  the 
conviction  of  Jim  Garrison,  the 
district  attorney  of  Orleans 
Parish,  La.,  on  a  charge  of 
criminal  defamation  arising 
from  his  criticism  of  eight 
judges  of  the  Criminal  District 
Court  of  the  parish.  Under 
Louisiana  law  he  had  been  fined 
$1,000  and  sentenced  to  four 
months  in  jail.  The  conviction 


Judge  Hepp  wrote: 

While  the  historical  refer¬ 
ences  had  application  primarily 
to  imblic  officials,  this  categorj' 
has  been  extended  to  candidates 
for  public  office  and  this  court 
finds  no  reasonable  basis  to  ex¬ 
empt  tho.se  who  pre.sume  to 
speak  for  such  candidates,  par¬ 
ticularly  tho.se  public  figures  of 
international  stature. 

Same  .4s  Politician 

“Re.stated  with  facts  at  bar 
the  plaintiff  Drew  Pear.son,  a 
public  figure  and  international¬ 
ly  known  newsjiaper  and  radio 
columnist  of  no  mean  propor¬ 
tion,  should  occupy  the  same 
standing  in  the  law  of  libel  as 
Senator  Gruening  whose  cause 
he  was  publicly  .supporting  .  .  . 

“Turning  to  the  evidence  I 
find  that  the  innuendoes  of  fact 
in  the  editorial  are  false,” 
Judge  Hepp  continued.  “How¬ 
ever,  the.se  statements  are  priv¬ 
ileged  .  .  . 

“The  evidence  indicates  that 
Mr.  Snedden,  who  caused  the  of¬ 
fending  editorials  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  honestly  believed  that 
Mr.  Pearson  was  inaccurate. 
The  occasion  for  the  first  publi¬ 
cation  has  been  explained.  If 
Senator  Giaening  could  be  at¬ 
tacked,  so  could  one  of  his  out¬ 
spoken  supporters. 

“.4s  previously  mentioned, 
Mr.  Pearson  interjected  himself 
into  .Alaska  politics;  his  reputa¬ 
tion  for  accurate  analysis  was 
accordingly  a  matter  of  public 
concern.  The  July  8th  editorial 
was  related  to  this  area  of  pub¬ 
lic  concern  as  was  the  August 
15th  editorial,  the  latter  also  cit¬ 
ing  the  reason  for  dropping  the 
column.” 


was  upheld  by  the  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

The  opinion  rev’ersing  the  con¬ 
viction  was  wTitten  by  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan  Jr.,  author 
of  the  opinion  in  the  Times  case. 
Three  other  judges  in  two  separ¬ 
ate  opinions  concurred  with  him. 

Two  judges  said  the  First 
Amendment’s  guarantee  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  covered  this  area. 

The  third  judge  said  that  citi¬ 
zens  and  the  press  should  have 
unconditional  freedom  in  criti¬ 
cizing  official  conduct. 

“Moreover,”  the  Court  con¬ 
tinued,  “even  where  the  utter¬ 
ance  is  false,  the  great  principles 
of  the  Constitution  which  secure 
freedom  of  expression  in  this 
area  preclude  attaching  adverse 
consequences  to  any  except  the 
knowing  or  reckless  false¬ 
hood.” 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


Freedom  to  Criticize 
Conduct  of  Officials 


In  summary.  Judge  1  epp 
said: 

“In  conclusion,  while  roa'on- 
able  men  may  find  this  edit'  rial 
to  be  fal.se  and  in  bad  style,  .his 
does  not  mean  it  is  unfait.  It 
has  been  held  to  be  no  libel  to 
call  a  newspajier  ‘the  most  ul- 
gar,  ignorant  and  scurrilous 
jouiTial  ever  jiublished’  .  .  . 
“In  connection  with  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  “Garbage  Man  of  the 
Fourth  E.state’  this  court  ac¬ 
cepts  the  defendant’s  definition 
of  garbage  as  literary  trash 
which  definition  is  both  rea.son- 
able  and  accurate,  however  in¬ 
appropriate  for  the  purposes 
sought  to  be  achieved  by  its  use. 
Such  definition  hardly  supports 
the  contention  of  inherent  mal¬ 
ice.  The  fact  of  repeating  the 
use  of  this  phrase  a  month  later, 
while  outraging  all  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety  and  jiui^pose,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  accepted  and  judged 
by  the  .same  standard  and  test 
as  the  first  publication:  it  also 
falls  short  of  stripping  the  priv¬ 
ilege  the  Constitution  and  com¬ 
mon  law  affords.” 
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SehonI  Sessions  Open 
For  Baek^roiiinl  Only 

Boi'lder,  Colo. 

The  Boulder  Valley  School 
Board  agreed  to  admit  reporters 
to  its  “executive  .sessions”  after 
an  editor  protested  the  secrecy 
of  such  meetings. 

Laurence  Paddock,  editor  of 
the  Boulder  Camera,  criticized 
the  fact  that  news  media  were 
barred  from  attending  the  ses¬ 
sions,  which  usually  deal  with 
personnel  jiroblems  or  the  sale 
of  school  property. 

The  school  district  .superin¬ 
tendent,  Dr.  Eugene  G.  Burn- 
krant,  subsequently  queried  area 
new’spapers  and  radio  stations 
and  found  nearly  all  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Paddock.  Then 
the  board  unanimously  approved 
Dr.  Burnkrant’s  proposal  that 
reporters  be  allowed  to  attend  \ 
meetings. 

The  resolution  carried  a  re- 
.striction  on  use  of  material  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  sessions.  Reporters 
will  be  expected  to  use  the  infor¬ 
mation  only  for  background  pur¬ 
poses,  according  to  Dr.  Burn- 
krant.  If  the  reporter  believes 
information  should  be  made  pub¬ 
lic,  he  can  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  Ixjard  or  superintend¬ 
ent. 


Oberliii  Trustee 

OBEatLiN,  Ohio 
Carl  T.  Rowan,  director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  and 
formerly  with  the  MinneapoUt 
Tribune,  has  been  elected  a 
trustee  of  Oberlin  College.  He 
is  an  Oberlin  graduate,  class  of 
1947. 

LISHER  for  December  5,  1964 
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■ARE  YOU  STILL  HAVING  TROUBLE  WITH  THE  IROQUOIS?' 

THIS  IS  A  SAMPLE  of  the  Duncan  Macpherson  editorial  cartoons  in 
the  Toronto  Star  which  brought  as  much  as  $1,000  for  an  original  in  a 
recent  art  gallery  sale.  Sixty  cartoons  were  on  display.  Macpherson,  a 
Star  staffer  since  1958,  works  in  a  small  office  studio  on  the  20th  floor 
of  the  Star  building. 


Cliicago  Tribune 
B»‘efs  Editorial 
Staff,  Adds  22 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Trihuyie  feels  it 
ha?  beefed  its  editorial  staff 
with  addition  of  22  reporters 
and  copy  editors  since  last  Sep- 
tenilier. 

The  newcomers,  ranging  in 
age  from  21  to  38,  bring  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  skills,  interests  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  newspaper.  Some 
are  replacements  due  to  deaths 
and  retirements,  while  others 
have  been  hired  as  the  Tribune 
seeks  to  add  younger  people  to 
its  .staff. 

All  have  attended  colleges,  and 
most  have  majored  in  journal¬ 
ism.  A  few  have  had  experience 
on  other  newspapers.  Many  are 
the  result  of  the  Tribune’s  con¬ 
stant  .search  of  college  campuses 
for  outstanding  material. 

For  NeigliburlicMKl  Sections 

Eighteen  of  the  new  staff 
members  have  Ix'en  assigned  to 
the  Neighborhood  News  sections, 
published  Thursdays  and  Sun¬ 
days.  Three  are  with  the 
women’s  news  section,  and  one 
is  a  copy  editor  in  the  city  room. 

The  new  copy  editor  is 
Thomas  M.  Welch,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Newn.  The  three  on  women’s 
features  are  Sue  Smith,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Corjms  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times;  Stephanie 
Fuller,  of  the  Bureau  (bounty 
Republican,  Princeton,  Ill.,  and 
Nicki  L.  Hollwager. 

Neighborhood  News  section 
additions  are  Eddie  Madison, 
Jr.;  Arthur  Siddon,  Frank 
Starr,  Allan  Gray,  Janet  Minx, 
Charles  Mount,  Bennett  Weiss, 
Nancy  Jean  White;  Donna  Gill, 
Dennis  Cline,  Frank  Daily,  Sara 
Goodyear,  Marvin  Kupfer,  Ste¬ 
phen  Maersch,  Robert  Nolte, 
Margaret  Mohan,  Searle  Hawley 
Jr.,  and  Sharon  Proctor. 

• 

James  Darcey  Left 
Estate  of  $280,266 

Cheshire,  Conn. 

The  late  James  H.  Darcey, 
general  manager  of  the  Water- 
hury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
the  American,  left  an  estate  of 
$280,266.  Mr.  Darcey  died  in 
Boston  on  Feb.  14. 

His  stock  holdings  included 
3,000  shares  of  American-Re¬ 
publican  Inc.,  valued  at  $142,- 
440,  and  300  shares  in  Matta- 
tuck  Associates  Inc.,  the  hold¬ 
ing  company  for  Eastern  Color 
Printing  Co.,  valued  at  $17,451. 

Mr.  Darcey  also  held  stock  in 
other  companies. 


5  School  Papers 
Given  Plaques, 
Wage  Promise 

Chicago 

“The  person  who  graduates 
with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  should  expect  to  be  earn¬ 
ing  more  after  two  years  than 
most  of  his  fellow  students  grad¬ 
uating  in  other  fields.” 

So  said  W.  Hoyt  Cater,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Elgin 
(Ill.)  Daily  Courier  News,  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Scholastic  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  Nov.  27. 

Mr.  Cater  spoke  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  honoring  five  of  high  school 
newspapers  selected  under  an 
awards  program  sponsored  by 
the  American  Newspapers  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  NSPA. 

The  Illinois  publisher,  citing  a 
study  of  wages  made  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation, 
told  students  and  their  tutors 
that  of  37  major  fields  studied, 
journalism  ranked  tenth. 

High  school  newspapers  that 
received  plaques  are  as  follows: 
the  Prot'iso  Pageant,  Proviso 
East  High  School,  Maywood,  Ill.; 
the  Rambler,  Provine  High 
School,  Jackson,  Miss.;  the 
Rocket,  John  Marshall  High 
School,  Rochester,  Minn.;  the 
South  Side  Times,  South  Side 
High  School,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ; 
the  Trumpeteer,  Catalina  High 
School,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


Bti8iiie8s  Reporting 
Awarils  .4re  Posted 

COLVMBIA,  Mo. 

Four  annual  awards  of  $1,- 
000  each  are  being  offej'ed  in  a 
new  competition  for  business, 
economic,  and  financial  report¬ 
ing  announced  by  the  Schools  of 
Journalism,  and  Business  and 
Public  Administration  at  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

Material  eligible  for  the  con¬ 
test  includes  straight  or  spot 
financial  news  reporting,  fea¬ 
tures,  editorials  or  columns  that 
interpret  facets  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economic  system.  The 
awards  are  part  of  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  in  business  journalism  at 
the  University  that  has  been 
made  possible  under  a  grant 
from  the  Independent  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America. 

Michael  Corcoran,  director  of 
the  program,  .said  awards  will 
be  given  in  four  categories  — 
1)  $1,000  to  a  staff  member  of 
a  weekly  newspaper;  2)  $1,000 
to  a  staff  member  of  a  daily 
newspaper  with  a  circulation 
over  150,000;  3)  $1,000  to  a 
staff  member  of  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  with  circulation  over  150,- 
000,  or  to  a  syndicated  colum¬ 
nist  or  wire  service  staff  mem¬ 
ber;  4)  $1,000  to  a  .staff  mem¬ 
ber,  or  outside  contributor  to 
a  general  circulation  magazine. 

The  competition  has  lieen  de¬ 
signated  “'The  I.N.G.A.A.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  Business 
Journalism  Awards  Program.” 
The  competition  year  runs  from 
July  1,  1964,  to  June  30,  1965. 


War  on  Cliches: 
375,000  Words  Of 
AP  Copy  Probed 

In  a  campaign  to  eradicate 
“tired  words,”  Vic  Hackler,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  executive,  chal¬ 
lenged  in  the  wire  service  log: 
“Bring  me  your  tired  words  and 
we’ll  run  them  through  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  see  which  ones  are  most 
frequently  used.” 

A.  I.  Goldberg,  a  member  of 
AP’s  United  Nations  staff, 
worked  on  the  jiroject  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  assignment.  He  reports: 
“Hackler’s  invitation  attracted 
replies  from  member  i)apers  in 
21  states,  a  team  contribution 
from  the  Toronto  staff  of 
Canadian  Press,  nominations 
from  24  AP  bureaus  from  Paris 
to  Taipei — a  total  of  469  words 
or  phrases  considered  the  “most 
frequent ...  the  most  irritating.” 

Staff  nominations  included  50 
from  the  New  York  Foreign 
Desk  and  an  alphabetical  list  of 
62  from  the  World  Service 
Desk. 

The  next  stage  was  to  feed 
375,000  words  of  AP  copy  into 
a  specially  iirogrammed  com¬ 
puter  at  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  machine  whirred  for 
one  hour  and  18  minutes  and 
tagged  "hailed"  as  the  cliche 
which  turned  up  most  often. 
This  was  the  word  nominated  by 
AP  staffers  Dick  O’Malley,  chief 
of  bureau,  Paris,  and  Mike  John¬ 
son,  World  Service,  New  York, 
as  the  most  likely  “winning 
nasty  word.” 

In  his  report  Mr.  Goldberg 
comments:  “The  number  of 
cliches  turned  up  in  the  study 
was  small.  ‘Hailed’  showed  up 
nine  times;  the  runner-up  ‘vio¬ 
lence  flared’  turned  up  four  times 
and  ‘flatly’  (denied)  appeared 
thrice.” 

Other  expressions  deemed  trite 
by  two  or  more  sources:  racial¬ 
ly  troubled  (or  divided) ;  voters 
marched  (or  went)  to  the  polls; 
jam-packed;  in  the  wake  of; 
kickoff  (for  begin) ;  grinding 
crash;  confrontation;  oil-rich 
nation  (or  tidelands) ;  wise  (as 
in  percentagewise) ;  no  immedi¬ 
ate  comment;  usually  reliable 
(or  informed)  sources;  cautious 
(or  guarded)  optimism;  back¬ 
lash  (or  frontlash) ;  limped  into 
port;  gutted  by  fire;  death  and 
destruction ;  riot-tom  and  strife- 
torn;  tinder  dry  woodlands. 

• 

From  LHJ  to  Fawcett 

Charlotte  Kelly,  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  of  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  Fawcett 
Publications. 
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Henry  Morgan  Begini 
New  Humor  Column 


which  he  also  will  handle 
through  Independent  Features. 

Donald  I.  Ropers,  editor  and 
president  of  Independent,  said 
lie  lielieved  newspapers  are 
seekinp  lipht,  amusinp  and  per- 
ivinr-  liaps  humorously  caustic  mate- 
‘  *  rial  in  the  wake  of  the  large 

quantity  of  “hard”  election 
news. 

He  described  Morgan  as  “the 
.\sphalt  Jungle’s  Will  Rogers, 
the  comic  who  always  writes  his 
own  material,  the  sage  of  the 
cigar  counter,  the  caustic,  cyni- 
Henry  Morgan  is  a  stellar  en-  cal  commentator  of  mankind’s 
tertainer  in  movies,  television,  foibles  and  resuscitator  of  his 
radio  and  on  the  stage.  great  truths.” 

Book  <:on^i.lere<^  ^oTfran  oblige<l  his  .syn¬ 

dicate  by  writing  on  .such  sub- 
Humorist  Morgan,  who,  as  an  jects  as  “Lookalikes,”  recount- 
entertainer,  has  a  reputation  ing  the  difficulty  of  telling  foot- 
for  writing  his  own  material,  ball  players  apart  —  or  horses 
said  he  is  enjoying  enormously  or  women  at  teas;  “Gentleman’s 
his  new  assignment  and  is  con-  Reporter,”  describing  ornaments  A  Name,”  poking  fun  at  the  Asked  if  he  likes  doing  his 
sidering  assembling  some  of  the  on  his  male  companions  at  .4merican  penchant  for  using  new  chores,  Henry  Morgan 
material  into  a  Ixiok  of  humor  Mario’s  Pizzateria;  “A  Name  Is  evasive  language.  «iueried:  “Better  than  what?” 


A  nationally  known  humorist 
in  the  enteilainment  field  is  put¬ 
ting  his  not  inconsiderable  tal¬ 
ents  to  work  in  a  newspaper 
column. 


The  columnist 
gan. 

The  format:  Weekly  column. 
The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Independent 
Features  Svndicate  (P.O.  Box 
194,  Bayside,  N.  Y.  11361). 


COLUMNIST  &  FRIEND — Henry  J.  Taylor,  United  Feature  Syndicate 
columnist  and  former  Ambassador  to  Switzerland,  chats  with  former 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  before  the  two  men  received  the  Order 
Of  Lafayette  Freedom  Award.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  Hall 
Syndicate  columnist,  also  was  among  those  honored  with  the  award. 


SANDY'S  CIRCUS  ADVENTURES  THRILL  CHILDREN 


SANDY  is  a  “recruiter”  comic  to  coax  new  child  readers.  It  offsets  the  death  of  2,000,000 
adult  readers  yearly!  SANDY  mixes  fast  visual  action  with  thriller-diller  plots.  Chil¬ 
dren  relish  obvious  VISUAL  dangers!  Contrast  SANDY  with  the  usual  “duds”  among 
child  comics  where  insipid  adult  dialogue  is  put  in  a  child’s  mouth,  plus  wisecracking 
far  above  a  grade  schooler’s  comprehension.  Inventory  your  Comic  Page !  Cancel  the  duds 
now  masquerading  as  child  comics.  SANDY  fulfills  all  psychological  tests  of  a  superb  child 
comic.  Start  SANDY  Dec.  28. 


MOVf  Vf  ATCH  AS  SANDY  SLIDES 
FASTER  AND  FASTER  DOWN  j4 
THE  WIRE  TOWARD 
THE  TANK  OF 
BURNIN&OIL.  flSSr 


Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc. 


PHONE  317-295-2253 
MELLOTTy  INDIANA 
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SYNDICATE  JNC. 


Graphology 
Column  Is 
Now  Ready 

A  new  feature  on  the  science 
of  Krapholopfy  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  handwriting  analyst 
and  lecturer. 

The  column:  “Handwriting — 
Key  to  the  Real  You.” 

The  columnist:  Patricia  Lav- 
in. 

The  format:  Once  weekly. 

The  di.stributor:  Miss  Patricia 
Lavin,  161  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  60611. 

h’ifteen  columns  are  now 
ready'  on  personality,  character 
and  abilities,  as  revealed  by 
gra))hology,  handwriting  analy¬ 
sis.  Each  column  is  devoted  to 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
‘  MARY  McGRORY 
I  HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
I  WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


one  if  we  change  our  handwrit¬ 
ing  and  she  gives  some  dramatic 
examples  of  this. 


Patricia  Lavin 

a  trait  in  character  with  the 
stroke  that  denotes  that  trait. 

Doriiiant  Talents 

Miss  Lavin  demonstrates  how 
we  recognize  sincerity,  dishon¬ 
esty,  the  forger,  rapist,  and  all 
the  many  characteristics  that  a 
jierson  might  have,  as  well  as 
abilities  and  skills.  She  shows 
that  we,  too,  might  have  talents 
slumbering  and  dormant,  and 
tells  us  that  Grandma  Moses 
would  have  been  painting  at  27, 
instead  of  67,  if  she  had  had 
her  handwriting  analyzed. 

Twelve  other  columns  are  al¬ 
ready  prepared  on  contemporary 
celebrities,  movie  and  tv  stars 
and  personalities  —  Joan  Craw¬ 
ford,  John  Charles  Daly,  Arlene 
Francis,  Steve  Allen,  Phyllis 
Diller  and  many  others.  The  col¬ 
umnist  demonstrates  the  salient 
qualities  that  distinguishes  them 
for  their  vibrancy,  glamour, 
versatility,  ambition,  pathos  and 
even  concentration. 

Miss  Lavin  illustrates  how  we 
can  develop  a  trait  or  modify 
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Graphology's  History 

“The  first  treatise  on  graph¬ 
ology  was  written  by  a  doctor 
of  medicine  and  professor  of 
anatomy  in  1622,”  said  Miss 
Lavin.  “A  psychiatrist,  psychol¬ 
ogist  and  philosopher  gave 
graphology  stature  and  raised 
it  to  the  rank  of  science  on  the 
continent  by  1915.  It  is  taught 
at  almost  all  the  universities 
on  the  continent  and  has  been 
for  a  half  century  in  the  cur¬ 
ricula  of  the  psychology  depart¬ 
ment,  and  is  used  in  Switzer¬ 
land  in  lieu  of  the  ink  blot  test 
to  determine  a  personality  dis¬ 
turbance. 

“Graphology  is  taught  at  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research 
in  New  York  City,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “Scotland  Yard  uses 
graphologists,  so  does  our  FBI, 
as  do  many  business  firms,  some 
to  resolve  personality,  and  oth¬ 
ers  to  substantiate  honesty  and 
veracity  —  some  for  skills  and 
abilities.” 

Miss  Lavin  is  a  professional 
member  of  the  American  Graph¬ 
ological  Society  of  New  York. 
She  speaks  on  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  numerous  clubs  and  she 
has  analyzed  thousands  of  hand¬ 
writings.  Her  articles  on  graph¬ 
ology  have  appeared  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Daily  News,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star,  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

*  *  * 

FABULOUS  FORD 

“The  Fabulous  Henry  Ford 
11”,  an  eight-part  “Showcase” 

for  December  5,  1964 


I  KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 
I  NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


AUTHOR  AUTOGRAPHS  — Gor¬ 
don  Langley  Hall,  editor  of  the 
Gordon  Langley  Hall  News  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Syndicate,  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  autographs  copies  of  his 
newest  biography,  "Oceola."  His  | 
biography  of  Jacqueline  i<ennedy 
is  now  in  several  printings.  ' 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC., 
220  East  42nd  St..NewYork17,N.Y. 


SILVER  LADY — Heloise  Cruse,  whose  "Hints  from  Heloise"  column  for 
King  Features  Syndicate  appears  in  more  than  500  newspapers,  receives 
the  18th  annual  "Silver  Lady"  Award  of  the  Banshees,  an  all-male  { 
luncheon  club  of  New  York  communications  executives,  as  the  outstand¬ 
ing  columnist  of  the  year  from  Chief  Banshee  Arthur  (Bugs)  Baer,  as 
Frank  C.  McLearn,  KFS  president,  looks  on.  Heloise  is  the  first  woman 
writer  to  be  so  honored. 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 


.series  by  Bob  Considine,  is  be¬ 
ing  distributed  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  with  photo  il¬ 
lustrations  for  each  chapter. 

Mr.  Considine’s  intimate  story 
of  Mr.  Ford’s  great  industrial 
success  is  an  entirely  new  ac¬ 
count.  Much  of  the  information 
came  from  extensive  private  in¬ 
terviews  with  Mr.  Ford,  who 
permitted  the  writer  to  be  with 
him  during  days  when  he  was 
attending  to  his  administrative 
responsibilities.  The  first  chap¬ 
ter  will  be  approximately  2,500 
words  and  the  seven  succeeding 
chapters,  approximately  2,000 
words  each.  Release  will  be  “at 
will”;  the  Hearst  newspapers 
started  it  Nov.  29. 


MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LimE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 

MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  A  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 
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SYNDICATES 

Columnist 
Goldwater 
To  Resume 

Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  will  re¬ 
sume  his  syndicated  newspapei- 
column  as  soon  as  his  senatorial 
term  expires  early  in  1965. 

This  announcement  was  made 
jointly  by  Goldwater  and  Otis 
Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los 
Atifieles  (Calif.)  Times. 

The  Los  Anpeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate,  which  introduced  Barry 
Goldwater  as  a  columnist  early 
in  1960,  apain  will  distribute 
his  thrice-wwkly  writings.  Gold- 
w'ater  voluntarily  suspended  his 
column  early  in  1964  when  he 
decided  to  seek  the  Republican 
Presidential  nomination.  At  that 
time  it  was  appearing  in  more 
than  175  newspapers  in  the 
United  States. 

Vk’ide  Sp«-ctruni 

Columnists  .syndicated  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  now  cover 
the  entire  political  spectrum.  In 
addition  to  Goldwater,  the  West 
Coast  syndicate  now  distributes 
the  editorial  page  writings  of, 
among  others,  Walter  Lipp- 


mann,  Joseph  Alsop,  Morrie 
Ryskind,  Dr.  Rol)ei't  Hutchins 
and  Max  Rafferty,  as  well  as  the 
Harris  Survey. 

Kcspoiisiblc  Oppo^ilio■l 

“Providing  responsible  oppo¬ 
sition  will  be  my  prime  function 
as  a  private  citizen  dwply  con¬ 
cerned  with  politics,”  Sen.  Gold- 
water  said  in  announcing  his 
decision.  “Moreover,  in  my  ear¬ 
lier  writing  efforts  there  were 
many  matters  which  I  was  not 
able  to  discuss  in  print  due  to 
my  senatorial  obligations.  When 
my  Senate  teimi  expires  and  I 
resume  writing,  these  restric¬ 
tions  no  longer  will  apply. 

“I  have  set  up  a  personal  re¬ 
search  operation  which  w’ill  be' 
compi'ehensive  and  which  will 
assist  me  in  the  preparation  of 
the  column.  I  expect  to  write 
most  of  the  time  from  my  Phoe¬ 
nix  home,”  the  Arizona  senator 
added. 

“I  am  delighted  that  Barry 
Goldwater  has  decided  to  re¬ 
sume  the  writing  activities  at 
which  he  was  so  successful  for 
more  than  four  years,”  Mr. 
Chandler  said.  “I  believe  that 
newspaper  readers  will  welcome 
the  continuing  exposition  of  his 
conservative  point  of  view.” 

The  column,  to  be  known  as 
“The  Barry  Goldwater  Column," 
will  recommence  Jan.  4. 


footnote 


*The  1965  Editor  &  Piihlisher  Market  Guide 
includes  1965  estimates  of  population, 
retail  sales  and  individual  income  for  your 
market  and  your  county.  IVliy  not  quote  these 
accurate,  current  market  statistics  in  your 
promotion? 

All  you  need  is  a  copy  of  the  1965  E&P 
Market  Guide,  a  footnote  and  an  asterisk 
.  .  .  and  you’re  in  business. 


King  Appoints 
Two  Salesmen 

The  appointment  of  William 
R.  Higginbotham  as  sales  rej)- 
resentative  for  King  Features 
Syndicate  in  the  Southeastern 
area  of  the  United  States  was 
announced  by  Ray  Rogers,  KFS 
.sales  manager. 

Until  recently,  Mr.  Higgin¬ 
botham  was  v’icepresident  of 
20th  Century-Fox  Movietone 
News.  He  previously  held  exec¬ 
utive  positions  with  UPl,  includ¬ 
ing  the  post  of  European  news 
manager. 

Bom  in  Pike  County,  Mo.,  he 
attended  high  school  in  Monroe, 
La.,  and  college  in  New  Orleans 
at  Tulane  University.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  Bachelor  of  Journal¬ 
ism  degree  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  in  1935.  His  first 
full-time  job  was  with  United 
Press  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Later,  as  a  UP  war  correspond¬ 
ent,  Bill  Higginbotham  covered 
the  D-Day  landings  at  Utah 
Beach,  June  6,  1944,  while  his 
brother,  now  Dr.  James  M. 
Higginlx>tham  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  was  winning  a  Silver 
Star  during  the  landing  at 
Omaha  Beach. 

Mr.  Higginbotham  is  married 
to  the  former  Eunice  M.  Taylor. 
They  have  two  sons,  Thomas 
W.,  16,  and  James  T.,  now'  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  who  is  ranked 
the  No.  2  National  Intercollegi¬ 
ate  chess  player  in  the  countrj’. 

Gerard  J.  Mulford,  former 
purchasing  agent  for  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror,  has  been 
named  salesman  in  the  Special 
Ser\’ices  department  of  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

“Gerry”  is  a  native  New 
Yoiker,  whose  ancestor,  Jona¬ 
than  Mulford,  settled  at  South¬ 
ampton,  L.L,  in  1609.  Another 
ancestor,  Jonathan’s  son,  built 
the  “Mulford  Farmhouse”,  an 
Easthampton,  L.  L,  historic 
shrine,  in  1670. 

Gerry  grew  up  on  Manhattan 
Island  and  attended  Holy  Name 
School  and  the  High  School  of 
Commei-ce.  After  brief  periods 
as  an  odd-lot  clerk  in  Wall 
Street  and  as  a  real  estate  rent¬ 
ing  agent,  Mr.  Mulford  in  1936 
joined  the  New  York  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  staff  in  the  contest  depait- 
ment.  Two  years  later  he  moved 
to  the  mail  cage.  He  was  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  purchasing  agent 
from  1940  to  1942,  and  from 
1942  to  1964  was  purchasing 
agent  for  the  newspaper.  When 
the  Mirror  closed  down,  Mr. 
Mulford  took  on  the  role  of  pur¬ 
chasing  -  agent  -  in  -  reverse  and 
for  five  months  supenised  dis¬ 
position  of  the  assets  he  had 
purchased. 

Mr.  Mulford’s  favorite  form 
of  relaxation  is  fishing.  He  en¬ 


William  R.  Higginbotham 

joys  cruising  and  baseball  and 
his  principal  hobby  is  numis¬ 
matics.  He  is  married  to  the  for¬ 
mer  Jeanne  Martha  Gee,  of 
Cleveland,  Tenn.,  who  former¬ 
ly  was  executive  secretary  to 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Missions 
in  U.S.  Embassies  in  Tokyo, 
Cyprus,  Paris  and  Madrid. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Marguerite  Higginn 
Trapped  in  Saigon 

Marguerite  Higgins,  News- 
day  Specials  “On  the  Spot”  col¬ 
umnist,  wrote  from  Saigon, 
Veitnam: 

“For  two  hours  today  I  was 
trapped  in  the  courtyard  of  a 
Vietnamese  public  school  in  the 
center  of  Saigon  by  an  ‘attack¬ 
ing  force’  of  schoolboys  of  a 
nearby  technical  school  lobbing 
in  rocks,  iron  stakes,  pieces  of 
tile  roof,  and  nail  studded 
boards.  Our  side  —  the  defend¬ 
ers  of  the  public  school  —  suf¬ 
fered  15  casualties  including  a 
little  12-year-old  who  probably 
lost  his  sight  in  one  eye. 

“And  if  this  was  a  pretty 
ignominious  two  hours  for  a 
so-called  war  correspondent,  the 
riotous  battle  of  the  .schoolboys 
nonetheless  threw'  a  lot  of  light 
on  how  the  very  fabric  of  Viet¬ 
namese  society  is  being  pulled 
apart  and  law'  and  order  has 
become  a  sometime  thing. 

“The  fact  that  the  vicious 
battle  w'as  completely  nonpoliti¬ 
cal  only  accents  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  law'  and  order  which  so 
nicely  plays  into  the  hands  of 
the  Communists  not  only  here 
but  every'W'here.” 

*  *  * 

Kenne<ly  Legacy 

Senator  Pierre  Salinger  (D.- 
Calif.),  who  W'as  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  press  secretary,  wrote  an 
article  on  “The  Kennedy  Legacy 
to  the  World,”  which  Newsday 
Specials,  Garden  City,  N.  Y., 
distributed  to  new'spapers  for 
publication  Nov.  22,  the  first  an¬ 
niversary  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  assassination. 
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Bennett  Aid  At  Last 
To  Become  Available 


Nearly  a  half  century  after 
his  (hath,  the  i)lan  of  James 
Gordon  Kennett  Jr.,  famed  jiub- 
lisher  of  the  w  York  Hrmld 
and  fi>under  of  the  Pa  rift  tier- 
old,  to  provide  millions  of  dollars 
to  aid  indiffent  Manhattan  new.s- 
papeinien  may  he  realized. 

Till-  .Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  executor  of  the  estate,  now 
valued  at  api)roximately  $2,200,- 
000,  probably  soon  will  seek  the 
surrogate’s  approval  in  turning 
over  the  full  remainder  of  the 
estate  to  the  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett  .Memorial  Home  for  New 
York  Journalists. 

llumelesK  ‘Home’ 

The  “home,”  which  actually 
does  not  own  a  home,  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1910.  It  has  received 
a  monthly  allotment  from  the 
executors  to  aid  needy  New  York 
newspapermen.  As  many  as  53 
applicants  were  aided  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  with  $40,000 
paid  to  them. 

Mr.  Bennett’s  will,  dated  Nov. 
11,  1910,  left  bequests  to  21 
annuitants.  Upon  the  death  of 
the  last  annuitant,  the  estate 
was  to  go  to  the  home. 

The  last  two  of  these  annuit¬ 
ants  died  in  October.  They  were 
Isaac  Bell,  a  nephew,  who  lived 
in  a  castle  in  Scotland  and  re¬ 
ceived  $30,000  a  year  from  the 
estate,  and  Ronald  deReuter,  Mr. 
Bennett’s  step-son,  who  received 
$20,000  a  year.  With  these  two 
deaths,  the  way  is  cleared  for 
final  disposition  of  the  estate. 

The  will  directed  the  Bennett 
executors  “to  cause  or  procure 
to  be  incorporated  a  corporation 
to  be  named  ‘The  James  Gordon 
Bennett  Memorial  Home  for 
New  York  Journalists’  in 
memory  of  my  father  and  for 
whom  the  same  shall  be  a  per¬ 
petual  memorial,  the  general 
objects  and  purposes  of  which 
corporation,  which  shall,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  have  perpetual  existence, 
shall  be  to  provide  and  main¬ 
tain  a  suitable  and  comfortable 
home  or  to  provide  pecuniary 
aid  for  persons  who  shall  have 
been  employed  for  at  least  10 
years  upon  or  by  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  daily  newspaper 
or  journal  which  is  now  or  shall 
be  hereafter  regularly  published 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  who 
shall  by  reason  of  old  age,  acci¬ 
dent  or  bodily  infirmity,  and 
through  lack  of  means  he  unable 
to  care  for  themselves  or  need 
such  home  or  aid,  each  of  which 
persons  shall  be  nominated  and 


recommended  for  the  benefits  of 
such  home  or  for  such  aid  by  the 
j)roprietor  or  owmer  or  j)ublisher 
of  any  such  newspaper  or  jour¬ 
nal  (whether  an  individual  or  a 
corporation)  and  shall  be  ap¬ 
proved  and  accepted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  such  home 
in  its  uncontrolled  discretion.” 

Kxpaiiih'd  Prftgruiii 

Officers  and  directors  of  the 
organization  said  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  build  or  buy  a  home 
with  the  funds  that  will  he  avail¬ 
able.  They  anticipate  that  an 
expanded  i)rogram  of  help  to 
needy  newspapermen  of  Manhat¬ 
tan  will  of  necessity  be  all  that 
can  be  carried  out. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  with 
many  newspapers  having  pen¬ 
sions  for  retired  workers,  with 
Social  Security  i)ayments  and 
with  all  papers  paying  much 
higher  wages,  a  large  number 
of  eligible  applicants  is  not 
anticipated. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the 
organization  are  Walter  Chal- 
aire,  an  attorney  who  was  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  before  and  after  World  War 
I,  in  which  he  served,  president; 
Joseph  Herzberg,  cultural  af¬ 
fairs  editor  of  the  New  York 
Timen,  vicepresident ;  Edmond  P. 
Bartnett,  New  York  World  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun,  and  formerly  for 
more  than  25  years  city  editor 
of  the  Sun,  secretary-treasurer; 
Robert  G.  Shand,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Daily  News; 
George  A.  Cornish,  formerly 
managing  editor.  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Everett  Walker, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Publishers  Newspaper 
Syndicate. 

Mr.  Bennett  died  in  France 
on  May  14,  1918. 

IMcmurial  Idea 

Mr.  Chalaire  said  the  organi¬ 
zation  hopes  to  set  up  some  sort 
of  philanthropic  memorial  fund 
that  will  do  justice  to  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett’s  wishes  to  help  needy 
newspapermen. 

The  “pecuniary  aid”  clause  in 
the  will  permits  the  organization 
to  function  and  aid  newspaper¬ 
men  without  building  a  home. 

It’s  ironic,  in  these  days  of 
rising  costs  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction,  to  read  Mr.  Bennett’s 
will  directing  his  executors  “if 
deemed  desirable  to  that  end,  to 
reduce  the  selling  price  of  any 
of  said  newspapers  or  the 
charges  for  advertisements 
therein.” 


Papers  Literally 
Digest  Problems 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Evan.sville  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  gaining  (juite  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  hospitality.  Apart  from 
jiroducing  and  di.stributing  the 
Hrausrille  Courier,  H  rausville 
I‘ress  and  the  Sunday  Courier 
and  I‘ress,  the  comi)any  is  win¬ 
ning  acclaim  for  its  catering 
activities. 

In  the  company’s  $2  million 
l)lant  expansion  program  was  a 
large  room  intended  for  con¬ 
ferences  and  meetings.  The 
room,  however,  has  proved  use¬ 
ful  as  a  jilace  for  business  lunch¬ 
eons  and  similar  events.  A  varied 
menu  has  been  provided  for  a 
wide  range  of  guests. 

Luncheon  meetings  have  lieen 
held  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
good  will,  to  acquaint  certain 
groups  of  advertisers  with  me¬ 
chanical  problems  responsible 
for  deadlines,  to  entertain  visit¬ 
ing  dignitaries,  make  market 
jiresentations,  combat  radio  and 
tv  and  to  meet  and  discuss  with 
civic  groups  having  problems  or 
(juestions  with  which  the  news- 
jiapers  are  concerned. 

• 

Newspaper  Buys 
Railroad  Station 

Naugatuck,  Conn. 

The  Naugatuck  station  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  which  will 
become  the  future  home  of  the 
Naugatuck  Daily  News  after  the 
building  is  remodeled. 

Frederick  E.  Hennick,  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  that  a  new  16- 
page,  offset  printing  press  will 
be  installed  to  replace  the  eight- 
page,  flat-bed  press. 

The  railroad  station  in  neigh¬ 
boring  Waterbury  has  been  used 
as  the  plant  and  offices  of  the 
Waterbury  Republican  and 
American  since  1958.  As  in  the 
Waterbury  building,  there  will 
be  a  waiting  room-ticket  office  in 
the  Naugatuck  building. 

• 

Editorial  Writer 

Wilmington,  Del. 

John  G.  Craig  Jr.,  an  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  News 
Journal  the  past  two  years,  has 
been  named  an  associate  editor 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Morning  News.  J.  Donald 
Brandt  was  assigned  to  the  city 
desk. 

Farm  Editor  Cited 

Chicago 

Bill  Durham  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  received  this  week 
the  top  citation  of  the  News- 
liaper  Farm  Editors  of  America 
and  the  National  Plant  Food 
Institute. 
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Press  Autos 
Smashed  in 
MobRampage 

Smashed  automobiles,  howling 
-Africans  in  fur  hats,  such 
slogans  as  “Death  to  Yankee 
Imperialism.”  and  .screams  of 
“Fire!  . .  .  Fire!,”  greeted  Amer¬ 
ican  newsmen  sent  to  cover  the 
mob  demon.strations  outside  U.S. 
and  other  embassies  in  Moscow 
on  Saturday  (Nov.  28). 

African  and  Asian  .students 
were  giving  violent  voice  to  their 
feelings,  j)rotesting  the  landing 
of  western  paratroops  in  the 
Congo.  It  proved  a  particularly 
costly  day  for  the  New  York 
Times — the  loss  of  two  automo¬ 
biles  in  the  destructive  rampage. 

Jay  Axelbank,  UPI  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  his  wife  were  in 
the  thick  of  the  trouble.  He  re¬ 
ported  :  “Our  guards  tugged  the 
huge  iron  gates  shut  in  front  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  when  the 
demonstrators  came  running. 
...  A  Marine  shouted  ‘Get  in 
or  stay  out.’  I  shoved  Mary  in¬ 
side  and  turned  to  face  the  mob 
with  UPI  photographer,  John 
Mantle,  and  other  correspond¬ 
ents.  The  demonstrators  swept 
aside  the  few  Russian  policemen 
and  slammed  us  against  the  gate. 
We  managed  to  wriggle  free, 
dodging  locks  and  chunks  of 
wood  hurled  with  ink  bottles 
against  Embassy  windows.” 

Later  the  demonstrators 
turned  their  attention  to  the 
parked  cars,  smashing  one,  set¬ 
ting  fire  to  the  other. 

Hoe  Reports  Gains 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Inc.  had  a  gain 
of  nearly  $4  million  in  .sales  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30 
over  the  sales  in  the  previous 
year,  according  to  the  annual 
report  to  stockholders.  1964 
sales  totalled  $20,634,000,  as 
against  $16,860,000  in  the  1963 
report  period.  Income  after 
taxes  was  $611,000,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  $313,000  loss.  Sec¬ 
retary  C.  E.  Littleton  an¬ 
nounced. 

• 

Dr.  BabrcM'k  Honored 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Havilah  Babcock,  journal¬ 
ism  teacher,  educator  and  writer 
on  outdoor  subjects,  has  received 
a  special  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award 
for  “outstanding  service  to  jour¬ 
nalism.”  Roger  Gruetzmacher, 
president  of  the  SDX  chapter 
at  the  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  made  the  presentation  at 
Dr.  Babcock’s  bedside  where  he 
is  confined  by  illness. 
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World  of  Demand 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

As  a  sociologist,  I  would  be  worried 
by  such  demands:  how  should  I  decide 
what  is  best  for  people  —  idealistically? 
But  as  a  businessman,  I  am  in  very  com¬ 
fortable  territory.  We  businessmen  know 
exactly  what  to  do  for  the  world:  just 
give  it  more  and  better  of  everything  to 
choose  from,  and  have  faith  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  sophistication  of  a  highly  educated 
constituency. 

But  what  about  tomorrow  —  and  to¬ 
day?  The  people  we  have  now,  and  those 
who  are  just  beginning  to  grow  up? 

The  best  projections  I  know  are  those 
from  my  own  company  for  1974. 

Ten  years  from  now.  That’s  a  comfort¬ 
able  distance.  What  are  the  figures? 

Our  national  economy  today  adds  up 
to  618  billion  dollars.  By  1975  we  figure 
the  economy  will  be  about  at  the  one 
trillion-dollar  level.  The  average  house¬ 
hold  income  per  year  in  the  United 
States  will  be  $10,000. 

Today  the  median  family  income  in 
this  country  is  in  the  range  of  $5,000- 
$6,000  a  year.  In  ten  years  that  average 
should  be  $10,000.  The  verj'  first  thing 
to  happen  will  be  in  food:  the  $10,000- 
a-year  family  spends  60%  more  money 
on  food  every’  year  than  the  $5,000 
family.  The  better  income  families  of 
course,  spend  5^^  times  as  much  on 
household  operations,  on  paper  supplies, 
on  soaps  and  detergents,  as  do  the  lower 
income  families. 

But  in  the  large  round  figures,  this 
means  the  market  for  food  in  1974  will 
be  double  what  it  is  today  in  the  U.S.  — 
and  correspondingly  greater  in  house¬ 
hold  supplies. 

The  1974  market  will  be  double  for  the 
household  utilities:  double  for  gas,  and 
electricity,  and  fuel,  and  water. 

We  are  well  on  our  way  to  that  first 
magic  ten-million-car  year.  In  fact,  noth¬ 
ing  we  can  do  will  really  stop  it  —  all 
we  can  do  is  to  hurry  it  up  a  little  by 
helping  people  realize  their  latent  de- 
.sires,  their  basic  needs. 

*  *  * 

A  Role  for  Private  Enterprise 

What  must  we  do  today? 

I  choose  deliberately  to  ignore  all 
questions  of  governmental  approaches. 
It  is  simpler  to  consider  our  problems  in 
terms  of  private  enterprise,  and  to  hope 
that  the  governments  of  the  world  will 
stay  out  of  the  path. 

The  first  world-wide  urgency  is  to  in¬ 
crease  production,  and  to  increase  pro¬ 
ductivity  per  capita.  This  is  urgent  not 
only  in  the  new  countries  but  in  the  de¬ 
veloped  countries  where  pi'oduction  is 
in  a  more  sophisticated  state  —  but  not 
as  sophisticated  as  it’s  going  to  be. 

The  present-day  economists  tell  us 
there  never  has  been  a  truly  mature 
economy  and  that  theie  never  will  be 
one.  or  at  least  not  in  our  time.  Thus 
increased  production  is  our  first  priority 
clear  around  the  world. 

We  have  to  grow. 

In  the  United  States  alone  we  must 
grow  because  we  are  faced  with  a  need 
for  two  million  new  non-agricultural  jobs 
every  year  —  twenty  million  new  jobs  in 
the  next  ten  years. 
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W<  have  to  grow,  because  too  slow  a 
rate  of  growth  may  threaten  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy,  and  therefore  the  world 
economy.  To  reach  our  projected  trillion- 
dollar  economy  we  must  sell  more — $240 
billion  dollars  worth  more  of  goods  and 
services  in  1975  than  we  do  now  —  an 
increase  of  over  $20  billion  dollars  each 
year.  That  brings  us  to  the  real  urgency, 
to  the  only  urgency  in  the  world  bigger 
than  the  urgent  ne^  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion. 

I  speak  of  the  supreme  urgency  of 
increasing  consumption. 

The  role  of  the  consumer  is  all-im¬ 
portant. 

And,  more  than  any  other  group,  we 
in  advertising  are  the  answer  to  the 
urgency  of  increasing  consumption. 


The  Main  Force  in  Our  Lives 


Advertising,  of  course,  is  the  main 
force  in  the  world  today  in  changing 
Ijeoples’  ideas  of  what  their  standards  of 
living  should  be.  This  is  where  it  all 
starts,  at  the  verj’  bottom,  person  by 
person,  as  an  individual  realizes  what 
his  latent  needs  ai-e,  and  the  incentive  to 
work  hard  to  satisfy  them. 

We  think  of  advertising  as  a  means 
of  getting  the  customer  to  the  store,  and 
as  something  to  make  him  stay  longer 
and  buy  more.  But  indeed  we  think  of  it 
as  much  more,  as  a  force  incalculably 
deep  and  powerful.  To  us  adv’ertising  is 
the  force  that  more  than  any  other  force 
giv’es  new  concepts  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  the  force  that  upgrades  their 
diets,  that  teaches  them  what  to  do  with 
leisure  time,  how  to  house  themselves 
and  clothe  themselves,  what  to  do  with 
their  home  life,  how  to  stay  healthy,  how 
to  educate  themselves,  where  and  how 
to  travel. 

People  keenly,  even  passionately,  want 
to  know  u'hat  is  new  in  the  things  that 
most  intimately  concern  them,  from  tools 
and  lipstick  to  cars  and  soap,  from  kit¬ 
chen  equipment  to  the  kind  of  airliner 
they  may  travel  in. 

In  advertising  we  are  the  brokers  be¬ 
tween  the  ideal  and  the  real.  We  may 
suffer  at  times  from  our  own  ci'udities, 
and  from  the  fact  that  modern  advertis¬ 
ing  is  only  one  hundred  years  old,  but 
nonetheless  we  have  become  a  major 
civilizing  force. 

Our  job  may  seem  to  be  only  to  get 
the  man  in  the  car,  the  lipstick  on  the 
girl,  the  .soap  on  the  dishes,  the  corn¬ 
flakes  in  the  children  and  even  the  vita¬ 
mins  in  the  dog.  There  is  nothing  gran¬ 
diose  in  our  job  itself  —  but  its  outcome 
is  supremely  important  to  the  world. 


How  Much  .Advertising? 


How  much  advertising  do  we  need? 
In  the  last  pre-war  year,  1940,  the  total 
advertising  budgets  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $2.1  billion  dollars.  The 
budget  for  the  year  1964  is  estimated  at 
$14.5  billion  dollars  —  an  increase  of 
almost  seven  times  in  about  25  years.  If 
we  follow  our  projections,  we  will  need 
by  1975  about  $24  billion  dollars  worth 
of  advertising  in  the  United  States  to 
motivate  our  near-trillion-dollar  econ¬ 
omy. 

There  is  a  direct  relationship  of  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  with  the  amount  of 


money  consumers  have  available  fo>’  dis¬ 
cretionary  spending,  after  taxes.  Vhat 
seems  to  be  true,  in  effect,  is  thar  the 
greater  the  jiercentage  of  discretionary 
consumer  income  is  available,  the  .nore 
important  advertising  becomes  in  main¬ 
taining  a  .steady  demand  for  goods  and 
services. 

If  in  this  very  year — 1964 — the  con- 
.sumers  generally  had  reduced  or  delayed 
their  discretionaiy  spending  alone  by 
only  10%,  the  Gross  National  Product 
would  have  been  reduced  by  $23,360,1)00,- 
000.  This  of  course  would  have  Ix  en  a 
major  shock  to  our  economy — in  fact  a 


.serious  recession. 

I  realize  only  too  well  how'  much  more 
controversial  advertising  is  —  we  are 
still  so  young  that  no  one  is  even  quite 
sure  as  how  to  classify  us  —  as  a  bus¬ 
iness  or  a  profession,  a  craft  or  a  new 
science. 

But  let  me  say,  as  we  begin  our 
hundred-and-first  year  in  the  advertising 
business,  that  two  of  the  things  we  do 
know  can  be  summed  up  in  quotations. 

The  first  quote  is  from  Emerson,  who 
once  .said:  “Nothing  astonishes  men  so 
much  as  common  sense  and  plain  deal¬ 
ing.’’  Heav’en  knows  that  this  is  true  as 
ever  today.  In  our  business  it  is  as  basic 
as  the  alphabet. 

The  second  quotation  applies  to  the 
mysterious  things  we  do  in  advertising 
to  arouse  people  to  realize  their  latent 
needs.  It  is  a  quote  from  Balzac,  who 
said:  “Men  are  so  made  that  they  can 
resist  sound  argument  —  and  yet  yield 
to  a  glance.’’ 

How  often  in  advertising  we  exhaust 
ourselves  in  demonstrations  and  the 
solid  exercise  of  logic  only  to  find  that 
the  shortest  way  home  is  through  one 
elegant  sidewise  glance  from  some  long 
eyelashes! 


-A  Double  Life 


But  we  have  a  great  advantage  in  ad¬ 
v’ertising.  We  are  forced  to  lead  a  double 
life.  First  we  must  master  the  client’s 
true  interest,  which  is  to  sell  either  goods 
and/or  an  idea,  and  second  we  must 
liecome  the  complete  representative  of 
the  consumer,  who  very’  often  does  not 
begin  to  realize  how  much  he  needs  what 
the  client  wants  to  sell  him.  Remember — 
if  the  consumer  does  not  really  need  what 
we  want  to  sell  him,  nothing  can  be  done. 
For  we  live  by  the  lights  of  that  old  St. 
Louis  barber  who  made  the  classic  state¬ 
ment:  “You  can  only  scalp  a  man  once— 
but  you  can  give  him  a  haircut  every  two 
vv’eeks.” 

People  cannot  be  dictated  to  —  they 
can  only  be  persuaded.  And  it  is  we,  in 
the  advertising  business,  who  are  the 
open  persuaders. 

Our  concern  is  always  —  it  has  to  be 
—  with  the  upward  mobility  of  culture, 
with  the  deepest  hopes  of  peoples  and 
even  beyond  that,  with  the  kind  of  world 
our  children  w’ill  inherit. 

In  our  great  human  thrust  into  the 
future,  we’ve  come  a  long  way  from  the 
handmade  world.  We  are  going  very  fast 
now,  with  our  cybernetics  and  our  com¬ 
puters  and  our  rocket  skills. 

But  the  plain  fact  is  that  whether  we 
go  carefully  or  we  go  boldly  into  these 
new  areas  —  we  go. 

There  is  no  stopping  us. 
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and  i  sportsmen’s  show  and 
affric  iltural  exhibit  may  occupy 
muc)i  of  this  area  next  summer. 
Indu>trial  and  forei^rn  exhibits 
in  other  areas  were  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  attendance  last  season. 
Conventional  entertainment 
shows  at  relativ'ely  hiph  admis¬ 
sion  urices  were  unable  to  com¬ 
pete  with  them  for  crowds. 

Mr.  Deepan  announced  that 
12  new  restaurants,  many  in 
foreign  jiavdlions  and  all  popu¬ 
larly  priced,  will  be  opened  in 
addition  to  the  76  restaurants 
in  oi>eration  last  summer,  ranp- 
inp  in  price  from  those  of  29 
snack  bars  and  some  $1. 19-steak- 
dinner  places  to  the  Toledo 
Restaurant  in  the  Spanish  Pa¬ 
vilion,  caterinp  to  the  carriape 
trade  with  luxury  food  and  .serv¬ 
ice  at  luxury  prices. 

Keslaurant  List 

The  New  York  Convention  and 
Business  Bureau  is  publishinp  a 
pocket-sized  “Dininp  at  the 
Fair”  liooklet  listinp  the  restau¬ 
rants  with  menus  and  prices  for 
food  and  drink  so  that  no  puest 
will  be  surprised  by  his  check. 

The  New  York  World’s  Fair 
authorities  expect  to  reverse  a 
trend  at  other  world  expositions 
which  had  .smaller  attendance  in 
a  second  season  than  in  a  first 
one. 

“We  expect  to  substantially 
exceed  this  year’s  attendance  be¬ 
cause,  first,  many  prospective 
visitors  waited  for  all  the  ex¬ 
hibits  to  be  finished  and  to  be 
settled  down  and  they  plan  to 
come  on  the  second  year,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr,  Deepan.  “Second, 
those  who  came  last  year  loved 
the  Fair  and  their  word-of- 
mouth  advertisinp  is  the  best  we 
can  pet.  Third,  chanpes  and  ad¬ 
ditions  are  beinp  made.  While 
there  will  be  no  new  buildinps 
—there  is  not  time  to  construct 
them — there  will  be  new  faces, 
new  ideas,  new  attractions. 
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Deepan's  Fair  Romance 

“Mr.  Moses  often  has  broken 
trends  and  precedents  in  his 
monumental  buildinp  proprams 
for  the  public  and  he  hopes  to 
do  so  apain  by  increasinp  Fair 
attendance  in  its  second  season,” 
added  Mr.  Deepan,  a  confirmed 
loyalist  and  Fair  fan  who 
courted  his  wife  durinp  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  1939-1940 
and  married  her  on  the  closinp 
day. 

An  improved  policy  for  han- 
dlinp  press  credentials  and 
passes  will  be  adopted,  Mr.  Dee- 
ffan  promised. 

“We  know  our  mistakes  and 
will  correct  them,”  he  said. 


Norman  J.  Christiansen 


Gannett  Co.  Moves 
Christiansen  to 
W  estchesterGroup 

Norman  J.  Christiansen,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  will  join 
Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  as  assistant  peneral 
manaper  on  Jan.  1,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  William 
L.  Fanninp,  president. 

The  Westchester  Rockland 
proup  includes  nine  dailies  and 
one  weekly  newspaper.  Last 
April  it  joined  the  Gannett 
Group,  of  which  the  Camden 
Courier-Post  is  a  member. 

Mr.  Christiansen,  41,  holds  a 
bachelor  of  arts  depree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  Drake  University, 
Des  Moines.  A  World  War  II 
v'eteran  and  a  former  special 
apent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investipation,  he  was  from  1954 
to  1959  on  the  stalf  of  the  labor 
relations  staff  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

From  1959  until  February 
1963,  when  he  joined  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Post,  Mr.  Christiansen  was 
an  executive  with  the  Gannett 
Company  in  Rochester. 

• 

Zeke  Cook  Purchases 
Public  Relations  Firm 

Toledo 

Purchase  of  the  assets  of  Dep- 
nan  and  Cook,  public  relations 
firm,  has  been  announced  by 
Zeke  Cook,  who  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  firm  since  1954. 
The  purchase  was  made  from 
the  estate  of  Daniel  D.  Depnan, 
who  founded  the  apency  in  1953 
as  Dan  Depnan  Associates. 

Mr.  Cook  entered  the  public 
relations  business  in  New  York 
in  1946  with  Steve  Hannapan 
Associates.  He  was  formerly  in 
newspaper  work. 
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Roberts  to  Bow  Out; 
Asks  No  Office  Fuss 


Kansas  City 

Roy  A.  Roberts,  chairman  of 
the  l)oard  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  will  retire  from  the  news¬ 
paper’s  manapement  Jan.  1.  He 
made  the  announcement  Nov.  25, 
his  77th  birth  anniversary. 

He  had  been  president  and 
peneral  manaper  of  the  Star 
until  movinp  up  to  the  lioard 
chairmanship  two  years  apo. 

Mr.  Roberts,  who  bepan  as  a 
reporter  on  the  paper  more  than 
56  years  apo,  seiwed  in  various 
capacities — chief  of  the  Wash- 
inpton  bureau,  manapinp  editor 
and  editor — with  time  out  for  an 
Army  stint  in  World  War  I. 

While  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  he  was  campus  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Star.  Earlier 
he  had  delivered  the  paper  in 
his  hometown,  Lawrence. 

He  also  is  yieldinp  his  place 
as  senior  member  of  the  lioard 
of  directors.  Richard  B.  Fowler 
became  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  paper  two  years 
apo. 

Relirement  Plan 

Mr.  Roberts  emphasized  that 
his  retirement  conforms  to  the 
paper’s  plan,  which  he  inaupu- 
rated  two  years  apo,  providinp 
for  the  advancement  of  younper 
men  to  executive  positions,  as 
well  as  affordinp  older  employes 
a  chance  to  adjust  to  the  pro¬ 
pram.  This  system  called  for 
retirement  between  the  apes  of 
65  and  68,  except  for  those  al¬ 
ready  past  this  ape  span.  A 
retirement  date  of  Jan.  1,  1965, 
was  set  for  them. 

The  retirinp  chairman  also 
stressed  that  there  would  be  no 
chanpe  in  the  staff  ownership 
of  the  paper.  The  Star  has  oper¬ 
ated  the  plan  for  more  than  38 
years. 

“In  these  days  of  expandinp 
chain  and  absentee  ownership,” 
Mr.  Roberts  said,  “there  are 
pood  newspaper  chains  and  bad 
ones,  just  as  there  are  pood 
newspapers  and  bad  ones.  But 
we  here  at  the  Star  have  been 
devoted  for  more  than  a  third  of 
a  century  not  just  to  a  locally 
owned  and  operated  paper,  but 
to  a  newspaper  entirely  owned 
by  the  employes  who  make  and 
direct  it.” 

“I  believe,”  he  added,  “it 
makes  for  objective,  responsible 
journalism.  One  thinp  for  sure: 
With  every  stockholder  havinp 
his  investment  dependent  upon 
the  prowth  and  well-beinp  of 
this  community,  it  affords  every 
incentive  for  real  community 


service  and  buildinp.  That,  to 
me,  is  as  much  a  function  of  a 
worthwhile  newspaper  as  is  in- 
tellipently  and  comprehensively 
mirrorinp  local,  national  and 
world  news.” 

Assurinp  continuity  of  owner¬ 
ship,  Mr.  Roberts  said  that  his 
substantial  holdinps  of  stock  in 
the  Star  would  be  under  option 
to  the  newspaper  at  a  fixed 
price.  He  said  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  in  Kansas  City  and, 
like  most  retirinp  newspaper¬ 
men,  has  several  books  in  his 
system.  “Above  all,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “I’ll  keep  busy.”  A  two- 
month  trip  to  South  America 
and  South  Africa  is  planned 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

PIcuse,  No  Watch! 

“Ju.st  a  final  personal  word,” 
Mr.  Roberts  .said.  “I  have  ex- 
pi-essed  somewhat  emphatically 
to  my  associates  that  as  I  re¬ 
tire  I  desire  no  watch  presenta¬ 
tion,  no  plaques,  no  resolutions, 
no  editorial,  at  least  until  the 
final  life  chapter  has  lieen  writ¬ 
ten.  And  certainly,  and  above 
all,  no  testimonial  dinners.  If 
you  knew  how  much  such  ora¬ 
tory  I  have  suffered  throuph 
and  helped  inflict  on  ‘captive’ 
friends  over  more  than  half  a 
centurj”,  you  may  sense  how 
stronply  I  feel  on  this  subject. 

“It  may  be  strikinp  a  low 
blow  at  conventional  retirement. 
But  if  my  friends  will  just  ac¬ 
cede  to  my  desires  on  this  score, 
in  turn,  I  will  be  a  non-conform¬ 
ist  on  another.  I  shall  hold  to 
the  minimum  that  God-piven 
privilepe  of  the  retired  to  pive 
advice  to  anybody  and  everybody 
on  everythinp.  Fair  enouph,  isn’t 
it? 

“I  have  lived  an  active  life.  I 
expect  the  sunset  phase  to  be 
equally  excitinp.  And  I  still  owe 
my  country,  my  city,  my  news¬ 
paper  a  penuine  debt  for  pivinp 
me  my  opportunity.” 


Shipton  Scholarship 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

The  Audus  W.  Shipton  Me¬ 
morial  Scholarship  has  been 
established  at  Beloit  (Wis.)  Col- 
lepe  in  memory  of  the  late  for¬ 
mer  president  of  Copley  Press 
Inc.,  who  praduated  from  the 
liberal  arts  collepe.  The  first 
$500  stipend,  renewable  annu¬ 
ally,  was  made  to  the  collepe  by 
Copley  Charities,  a  foundation 
established  by  James  S.  Copley 
and  the  newspaper  proup  he 
heads. 
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6500  Letters  a  Year — 
That’s  Par,  Says  Editor 


Orlando,  Fla. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  will,  in 
1964  print  about  6,500  letters  to 
the  editor. 

In  addition,  its  sister  publica¬ 
tions,  the  Orlando  Evening  Star 
and  seven  area  editions  will 
print  another  1,000  or  so  letters 
for  the  year. 

The  Sentinel  printed  about  as 
many  letters  last  year  and  the 
year  before  that. 

Letters  have  lieen  a  prime 
concern  since  1931  when  Martin 
Andersen  took  over  as  editor 
and  publisher.  His  philosophy 
regarding  letters  has  been  sim¬ 
ply  to  print  all  letters  which 
are  signed  and  in  good  taste. 

“We  withhold  writers’  names 
on  request,  of  course,  and  we 
have  to  edit  the  long  ones  down 


to  a  reasonable  length  to  give 
everyone  a  voice,”  said  Ormond 
Powers,  editor  of  the  Sentinel’s 
editorial  page. 

“We  do  one  other  thing  which 
is  unusual.  We  use  editor’s  notes 
to  ans>\'er  questions  raised  by 
readers  in  letters,  or  to  add  a 
comment  to  the  majority  of  let¬ 
ters  whether  they  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  or  not.” 

The  Sentinel  is  published  in 
what  it  descril)ed  as  “Goldwa- 
ter  counti’y.”  When  it  endorsed 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  Presi¬ 
dent  on  Aug.  30,  the  post  office 
had  a  deluge  of  mail.  The  bulk 
of  it  was  pro-Goldwater  and 
anti-Sentinel,  but  the  paper 
printed  the  letters  anyway  — 
alK)ut  2,000  of  them  from  Aug. 
30  to  election  day. 


Winners  Selected 
In  Promotion  Contest 


Chicago 

Florida,  New  York,  Ohio,  Ari¬ 
zona  and  Nova  Scotia  news¬ 
papers  have  been  selected  by 
judges  as  winners  of  the  Hickey- 
Mitchell  Company’s  1964  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaperboy  Day  Pro¬ 
motion  Contest. 

These  won  plaques  for  the 
best  entries  among  several  hun¬ 
dred  submitted: 

Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler, 
for  a  comprehensive  promotion 
program;  Saratoga  Springs 
(N.  Y.)  Saratogian,  double  page 
spread  including  newspaperboys 
with  dads,  who  had  been  car¬ 
riers;  Allianee  (O.)  Review, 
double  page  promotion  and 
stories  about  newsboys;  Arizona 
Daily  Star  and  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Citizen,  four-color  full- 
page  as  featuring  vital  links 
from  press  room  to  home;  Hali¬ 
fax  (Nova  Scotia)  Chronicle- 
Herald  and  Mail-Star,  for  sever¬ 
al  newspaper  articles  and  color 
photos  of  boys. 
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Letters  Champ: 
The  17-Pica 
Knock  Out 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  Manchester  Union  Leader 
considers  itself  “champ”  when 
it  comes  publishing  readers’  let¬ 
ters. 

A  recent  editorial  recalled 
that  in  E&P,  the  Hackensack 
(N.  .1.)  Record  challenged  claims 
by  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times  and  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  as 
being  the  most  prolific  providers 
of  reader  opinion. 

The  Union  Leader  decided  to 
check  fui'ther  on  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  paper’s  story.  They  were 
told  the  Record  had  published 
l‘,983  letters  totalling  12,018 
column  inches  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1964.  “Projecting  this 
figure  for  a  full  year,  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  total  of  more  than  24,- 
000  column  inches,”  said  the 
Union  Leader. 

But  their  digging  provided 
another  fact:  The  Record  runs 
its  letters  in  an  11-pica  measure 
to  be  compared  against  the  Un¬ 
ion  Leader’s  17-pica  column. 

Thus  the  Union  Leader  edi¬ 
torial  commented:  “In  1963,  the 
last  full  year  we  have  tabulated, 
we  devoted  17,828  17-pica  col¬ 
umn  inches  to  j’eader  opinion  — 
LKjuivalent  to  26,927  regular  11- 
pica  column  inches.” 

• 

iVew  Sun  Glows 

London 

The  Sun,  only  two  months  old, 
had  a  circulation  of  1,472,279  in 
its  first  audit  for  October.  This 
is  200,000  more  than  expected. 


Copley  ^8  Watch 
Tells  a  Story 

Elgin,  Ill. 

When  James  S.  Copley,  chair¬ 
man  of  Copley  Press  Inc.,  ac¬ 
cepted  a  check  here  (Nov.  24) 
from  the  Elgin  National  Watch 
Co.,  a  mistake  made  50  years 
ago  was  set  to  rights. 

It  represented  payment  for 
a  thin  gold  pocket  watch  given 
to  his  father,  the  late  Col.  Ira 
C.  Copley,  half  a  century  ago. 
The  colonel,  however,  was  billed 
for  the  gift  ...  he  paid  up  and 
for  years  after  enjoyed  telling 
his  story  of  the  “gift.”  Just  be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  presented  the 
watch  to  James. 

The  story  of  the  gift  and  the 
legacy  provides  the  title  for 
“The  Thin  Gold  Watch”,  a  per- 
.sonal  history  of  the  newspaper 
Copleys,  written  by  S.  .1.  Swan¬ 
son. 

Publication  of  the  book  and 
the  centennial  of  the  Elgin  Na¬ 
tional  Watch  Co.  were  commem¬ 
orated  at  a  dinner  at  which  the 
check  was  presented  to  Mr.  Cop¬ 
ley.  The  check  was  tumed  over 
to  the  Elgin  Community  Chest. 
Mr.  Copley  was  then  pre.sented 
with  a  wrist  watch  on  which  the 
letters  of  his  name  indicate  the 
hours. 

• 

Stolpe’s  Group  Buys 
.4nolher  Calif.  Paper 

San  Dimas,  Calif. 

The  weekly  San  Dimas  News- 
Advertiser  and  the  House  of 
Print,  a  commercial  printery, 
have  been  merged  into  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Beck  Stolpe  Co.  group. 
Jack  MacLean  continues  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News-Advertiser 
which  he  and  M.  J.  MacLean  Sr. 
founded  about  two  years  ago. 

The  CBS  group,  which  began 
with  two  semi-weeklies  in  1958, 
now  has  six  newspapers  with 
more  than  50,000  circulation. 
Associates  in  the  business  are 
Bert  Stolpe,  a  former  promotion 
director  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune;  Robert 
Beck,  publisher  of  the  Center¬ 
ville  (la.)  lowegian,  and  Paul 
Beck,  former  owner  of  the 
Oceanside  (Calif.)  Blade  Trib¬ 
une. 

• 

UPI  Assigns  Team 
For  Florida  Service 

Charles  E.  Noland,  regional 
executive  for  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  in  Florida,  will  head 
an  expanded  business  .staff  for 
serving  newspapers  in  the  state. 

UPI  Southern  division  man¬ 
ager  Wayne  C.  Sargent  also 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Henry  L.  Blount  as  a  regional 
executive  to  work  with  Mr. 
Noland  in  the  broadcast  field. 


City  Editors  Seminar 
Opens  at  Columbia  U. 

City  editors  from  29  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  newspapers  will  lar- 
ticipate  in  a  seminar  beginning 
Dec.  6  at  the  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  Univer.dty. 

The  seminar  members  are: 

Harold  L.  Alty,  Sagiiaw 
(Mich.)  News. 

Bryce  W.  Anderson,  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Dndepenaent- 
Joumal. 

William  J.  Bennington,  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald. 

John  Calcaterra,  Montana 
Standard-Butte  (Mont.)  Daily 
Post. 

William  K.  Crandall,  New 
Castle  (Ind.)  Courier-Times. 

Ted  Douglas,  Windsor  (Ont.) 
Star. 

John  C.  Ginn,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News. 

William  C.  Houpt,  Danville 
(111.)  Commercial-News. 

Bill  D.  Jackson,  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier. 

Donald  C.  Johnson,  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette  and  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Deane  Jones,  Missoula 
( Mont. )  .1/ issoulian-Sentinel. 

Duane  LaFleche,  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  Albany,  N.  Y.  ' 

Arthur  L.  Lane  Jr.,  Southern 
Illhioisan,  Carbondale,  Ill. 

Bruce  Locklin,  Yonkere 
(N.  Y.) Herald  State.sman. 

Edward  Magill,  Ft,  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News. 

Joseph  Marsico,  R  ockland 
Journal-Ncu's,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Paul  W.  Mays,  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle. 

Robert  E.  Moynihan,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram. 

Francis  A.  Perretta,  Oneonta 
(N.  Y.)  Star. 

James  T.  Pharr,  Fayettesville 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 

John  Merritt  Robertson,  Ce¬ 
dar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette. 

Paul  E.  Seibel,  Sayre  (Pa.) 
Evening  Times. 

Robert  C.  Simpson,  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Pantograph. 

Enoch  Shenton,  Concord 
(N.  H.)  Daily  Monitor. 

William  J.  Snyder,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star. 

William  J.  Tobin,  Anchorage 
(Alaska)  Daily  Times. 

Robert  L.  Thompson  Jr., 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier. 

Veme  C.  Thornton  Jr.,  Nor¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Bulletin. 

Larry  E.  Wickline,  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press. 

• 

‘75th’  Is  Largest 

Martinsville,  Va. 

The  Martinsville  Bulletin  cele¬ 
brated  its  75th  anniversary  with 
a  172-page  paper  on  Nov.  8.  It 
was  the  largest  edition  the  Bui-  ! 
letin  ever  issued,  according  to  I 
E.  L.  Thompson  Jr.,  editor.  | 
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I.  ]M  .  Orner  Dies 
On  Cruise  Ship 

Atlanta 

I.  Orner,  <>4,  general  man¬ 
ager  «i  the  Atlanta  Times,  died 
Xov.  2!)  on  board  the  cruise 
ship,  i’anta  Paula,  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  area.  He  and  his  wife, 
Louise,  had  left  Atlanta  Nov. 
27  for  a  two-weeks  vacation. 

Death  was  attributed  to  com¬ 
plications  of  i)neumonia. 

Mr.  Orner,  who  became  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident  of  the  Times 
when  it  was  founded  here  early 
this  year,  began  his  career  in 
the  newspaper  industry  about 
40  years  ago. 

Irwin  Melvin  Orner  was  a 
native  of  Carlisle,  Pa.  and  his 
first  job  was  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  as  a  circulation  field  man. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Orner 
was  associated  with  newspapers 
owned  by  David  Stem  —  the 
New  York  Post,  the  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post,  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Record  and  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item.  He 
ff.  was  a  specialist  in  circulation 
promotion. 

!m  From  the  Item  where  he  was 
business  manager,  Mr.  Orner 
r*  went  to  the  St.  Petersburg 

(Fla.)  Independent.  He  joined 
!ef-  the  Times  organization  here 

when  it  was  lieing  formed  a 
n  d  year  ago. 

• 

Louis  A.  Kelly,  67 ; 
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Nebraska  Publisher 

North  Pi.atte,  Neb. 

Louis  A.  Kelly,  67,  publisher 
of  the  Telegraph-Bulletin,  died 
Xov.  23.  He  was  stricken  while 
at  work  at  the  paper. 

Mr.  Kelly  learned  newspaper 
work  on  the  Daily  Telegraph 
while  attending  .school.  After 
serving  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  I,  he  worked  him¬ 
self  up  from  reporter  to  pub¬ 
lisher  upon  retirement  of  his 
father,  Albert  P.  Kelly,  in  1935. 

In  1946  the  Telegraph  merged 
with  the  Bulletin. 

• 

j  .Marlen  E.  Pew  Dies; 

Son  of  Late  Editor 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  52,  died  sud¬ 
denly  Nov.  29  at  his  home  in 
New  York  City.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Abby,  and  two 
daughters.  Abby  and  Mary;  and 
a  sister,  Susan  ( Mrs.  Frederick 
S.  Clough)  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Pew  worked  on  the  news 
staff  of  E&P  in  the  1930’s  while 
‘  his  late  father  was  editor.  He 
•  left  the  magazine  to  enter  the 
advertising  and  public  relations 
fields. 
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Harry  Kates  Dies 
.After  Holiday  Feast 

Gladewater,  Tex. 

A  heart  attack  after  a 
Thanksgiving  family  reunion 
killed  Harry  Kates,  68,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Gladewater  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror.  His  widow,  a  son  and  three 
daughters  sutwive. 

The  Texas  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  honored  Mr.  Kates 
last  year  for  his  50  years  in 
the  newspaper  business. 

He  and  his  brother,  the  late 
Bill  Kates,  Ixiught  the  Clare- 
more  Progress  in  1938  when 
their  father  died.  He  sold  the 
paper  11  years  later  and  bought 
three  Oklahoma  weeklies,  the 
Broken  .Arrow  Ledger,  the 
Jenks  Xews  and  the  Bixby  Bul¬ 
letin. 

He  publi.shed  these  five  years 
and  bought  the  weekly  irmn 
Parish.  Enterprise  in  Winfield, 
La.,  and  the  Daily  Winfield 
Neu's-.A  meriran . 

He  .sold  the  Louisiana  papers 
in  1954  and  bought  the  Glade¬ 
water  Daily  Mirror. 

• 

Waller  Leekroiie, 

Indiana  Editor,  Die» 

Indianapolis 

Walter  Leckrone,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  died 
Nov.  23.  Mr.  Leckrone,  editor  of 
the  Times  for  nearly  18  years 
before  he  retired  in  1960,  was 
67. 

He  joined  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization  in  1936  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Xews  Bee.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  managing  editor  of  that 
paper.  In  1938,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Cleveland  Press 
and  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
Times  in  1942.  From  1933  to 
1936,  he  published  newspapers 
in  New  Lexington  and  Nelson- 
ville,  Ohio. 

*  ♦  * 

Charles  G.  Certis,  50,  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Nov.  29. 

«  ♦  « 

F.  J.  Carson,  62,  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  New  York  Joumal- 
Ameriran  for  35  years;  Nov.  27. 

*  ♦  * 

Harrison  W.  Martin.  .53,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  Ex'ening  Ledger;  re¬ 
cently. 

♦  *  * 

Grace  Nelson,  63,  women’s 
news  editor  of  the  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D.)  Argus-Leader;  Nov,  16. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Fielding  Lemmon,  63,  former 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
News  Telegram;  Nov.  22. 

Kc  «  * 

Charles  E.  Morris,  82,  editor 
of  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  when  the  newspaper  won 
a  Pulitzer  Prize;  Nov.  21. 

for  December  5,  1964 


Mrs.  Moore  Dies 

Canton,  Ohio 

Lucile  Dyke  Moore,  widow  of 
Roy  D.  Moore,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  died  Nov.  18.  She 
was  74. 

In  1923,  with  two  partners, 
Mr.  Moore  liought  the  Marion 
Star  from  Warren  G.  Harding. 
It  liecame  the  foundation  of  an 
eight-paper  group. 

The  Moores  lived  at  Congress 
Lake  and  in  New  York.  Mr. 
.Moore  died  in  1954. 

*  in 

Luiyd  Powell  McMahon,  55, 
managing  editor  of  the  Lake 
Charles  (La.)  American  Press; 
Nov.  20. 

*  «  * 

Ralph  Camping,  44,  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Phoenix  AHzona 
Republic;  Nov.  23. 

*  *  ♦ 

Tom  Wat.son,  71,  photogra- 

l)her  with  the  New  York  News 

for  moi'e  than  30  years;  Nov.  26. 
*  ♦  "  * 

Edward  T.  Jones,  50,  sports 


writer  for  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade;  Nov,  19. 

*  *  * 

Harrington  B.  Lai  fman,  87, 
former  correspondent  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co.;  recently, 

*  *  * 

George  Clay,  40,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  London  Observer 
and  more  recently  correspondent 
for  NBC  News  in  Africa; 
Nov.  24. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Rc.mley,  82, 
former  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
recently. 

«  «  « 

Robert  J.  Kiek.  49,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  De  Telegraaf,  and 
president  of  the  public  relations 
firm  of  Ruff,  Kiek  &  McAuliffe 
Inc.;  Nov.  28. 

«  «  « 

Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Donley, 
librarian  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette  for  30  years; 
Nov.  11. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNtUiNCfiMENTS 
ISeiespaper  Appraisers  j 

appraisals  for  estate,  tax.  j 

Partnership,  loan  anil  insurance  pur- 
imres.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehhiel.  Box  HS,  Norton.  Kansas 

Newspaper  Brokers 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  ot  news-  i 
paper  proiierties  -  -  sale  or  jiurchase. 
Dixie  Newspn|)ers,  P.O.  Box  -ItlO.  (Jails- 
(len,  Ala.  Phone  .■.46-:{3r.7. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licenseil 
Broker  of  Newspaiier  ProiierCes 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  .509.  Roseburft.  Oreiton 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast  write  Newspa¬ 
iier  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly  i 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

DuiHint  Circle  Buililinit 
Washinifton,  D.C.  20036 
DEicatur  2-2311 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.T,  Hines.  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.C.  27402 


The  DIAL  AReney,  1503  Nasareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


!  rrs  NOT  the  down  payment 

!  that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  Tliis 
I  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
'  sellinR. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
I  P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  MichiRan 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa.  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties  i 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  I 


.VNNDl’.NCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BII.L  MATHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
now  at  new  location,  129  Buena  Vista 
Drive.  Dunedin,  Florida.  Formerly 
P.  O.  Box  13,  Panama  City,  E'lorida. 
Have  excellent  properties  available 
in  Midwest  and  Southeast 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  —  Adequate 
plant,  near  larRer  city,  prosperous 
RrowinR  area.  Only  $10,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaiier  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


BEST  WEEKLY  (should  be  semi¬ 
weekly  or  daily)  in  Rocky  Mountain 
area  at  $200,000.  Unequalled  letter- 
press  and  offset  equipment.  29%  down, 
terms.  Lyle  Mariner  Associates,  1441 
Welton.  Denver. 

ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY 
Great  expansive  possibilities;  prosper¬ 
ous  RrowinR  area.  Owner  will  consider 
partnership  of  $3000  or  outriRht  sale 
for  $7300. 

ACE  SALES  COMPANY 
I  Bank  St..  Paterson-1.  New  Jersey 


MARYLAND  BI-MONTHLY.  Fast- 
RrowinR  suburban  city  in  Maryland. 
Established  six  years.  Opportunity  for 
man  and  wife  team.  Terrific  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  riRht  person.  Write:  Pub¬ 
lisher.  P.  O.  Box  1363,  Wheaton,  Mary- 
I  land. 


,  WASHINGTON  WEEKLY,  within  50 
miles  of  Seattle.  Stable  economy,  in¬ 
dustry  and  aRriculture.  Good  earninRS. 
Price  $80.000 — $30,000  down.  Box  821, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  SUBURBAN  NXW8PAPER8 
Dominant  pnvorty  in  desirable  locale, 
RrossinR  over  $500,000.  Profitable — 
sound.  $150,000  down  includes  receiv¬ 
ables.  plus  very  iiermissive  terms.  Plant 
!  is  modem,  well-equipped. 

I  J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker 
I  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

j  FARM  PUBLICATIONS  GROUP. 

!  Gross  $325,000.  Terms  to  qualified 
buyer. 

JACK  L.  .STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6:J81  Hollywooti  Rlvd. 

Los  AnReles  28,  California 
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ANNOl  NCEMENTS 
yeuspapiTs  For  Sale 


Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  for  exi«>- 
rience*!  couple  to  take  over  Eastern 
Lont;  Islantl  weekly.  No  plant,  no 
payroll,  no  purchase  money  nee<le<l 
for  1  year.  Box  S71.  Etlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Estab.  weekly  otfset  new8pai)er  in  Un¬ 
ion  County,  N.  J.  Unlimited  earning  po¬ 
tential.  Serving  aieas  with  high  i>er 
capita  income,  and  circulating  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  and  ever-growing 
retail  and  industrial  tnuiing  area. 
.Sound  investment  opportunity,  excel¬ 
lent  iK)8sibility  for  future  growth.  Will 
sell  or  lease.  All  replies  confitlential. 
Box  £«litor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

HOUSE  NEWS  ORGANS 
Specialists  in  printing,  connposition, 
editing,  writing  or  complete  job;  maga¬ 
zines  or  low-cost  tabloid  newspaper 
format.  For  details,  samples;  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence,  N.Y.C.  212  Lo.  3-6563  or  Box 
814,  Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co..  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


BYRNE  &  GUAY 

Bought  Sold 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES 
Factory  Trained  Machinists  &  Rigors 

•  Dismantling  •  Erecting 

•  Moving  •  Repairing 

Local — Worldwide— Nationwide 
700  So.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Phone  427-7366 


Ei^LlPMENT  MART 

Cameras  For  Sale 


KENRO  24”  CAMERA.  11  months  old. 
Excellent  condition.  $1800.  The  Trum¬ 
bull  Times,  Trumbull.  Conn. 


Composing  Room 

LARGE  INVENTORY  of  excellent, 
used  MONOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
Send  for  list! 

Chicago  Mono  Mat  Ser.,  MU  .5-7601 
4711  Byron  St.  Chicago,  III.  60641 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84. .50  to  $97.50.  None 
lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for  literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin.  N.C. 
World's  largest  <listril>utor  of 
New8pai)er  E'orm  Trucks 
Telelihone:  835-1513 

CONVERSION  TO  OFFSET  makes  5 
Linoty|>es,  excellent  condition,  avail¬ 
able:  also  2  Ludlows  and  other  com¬ 
posing  and  job  e<iuipment.  Burlington 
County  Pub.  Co.,  Riverside,  N.  J. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8*  or  14”  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8”  and  $.96  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Elxchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Presses  &  Machinery 

24-page 

Scott  Speed  King 

deck  type  press,  old  hut  docs  excellent 
job  of  printing  in  2-page  jumps,  ex¬ 
cept  22.  Space  requir^  only  40  ft.  x 
14%  ft.  X  9  ft.  including  working  space. 
1 3,000  twenty-four  page  papers  an  hour. 
Minimum  skill  required.  All  equipment 
including  automatic  pony  caster  with 
new  core  costing  $1300.  Spare  motor, 
cylinders,  rollers,  etc.  Suitable  for  9 
columns,  page  size  17%  x  22%. 

Contact  William  F.  Wright,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  or  Charles  H,  Miller,  General 
Manager.  Area  Code  617,  473-1111, 

Milford  Daily  News,  Milford,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

S^UNIT  ^SS  23-9/16" 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 


Can  be  divided  into  2  Octuples 
Available  immediately! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  irlH59  Ta|>er  Roller  BearinK 
Press — 4  units-  double  foUler  (64  injs. ) 
— S  arm  reels  &  substructure — DC  unit  | 
drive  with  AC  conversion  e<iui|>ment. 
Built  1939'  Press  skidde<l  ready  to  ko. 
23  ic"  cutoff.  Culler-Hammer  conveyor 
-stereo — automatic  and  HD  shaver. 
Entire  packatce  less  than  $50,090  where 
is,  as  is.  Contact  W.  D.  Rinehart.  ToO 
Thinl  Avenue.  New  York,  New  York, 
10O17.  Yukon  6-7190. 

colT  f'olderI 

TRI  MM  ERS-GLUERS 

%  -  %  -  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Speed. 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc.,  1637  W. 
Main,  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 


Harris  M<k1.  LTC — 22  .\  30  Offset 
Harris  Mcxl.  EL  22  x  36  Offset 
(2 1  Ludlows — Gas  and  Electric  Pot 
(fl  Left  Hd.  Cabinet  W/ mats  (Send  for 
Mat  List) 

Linotyi>e  Meal.  8  Electric  Pot 
-'VPE'X  PTG.  MACHY.,  210  Elizal«th 
St..  NEW  Y()RK-12.  N.Y.  WOrth  6-0070 

GOSS  COMET,  serial  #202,  In  good 
condition :  8-pages,  8-12-em  columns 
with  24  chases,  72-inch  roll.  Reason¬ 
able.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Deliv¬ 
ery  in  December.  Write  or  call:  Leo  J. 
Carle.  Chronicle  -  Telegram,  Elyria, 
Ohio. 

YOU  CAN  EXPAND  TOUR  OPERATION 
with  this  24-page  tubular  newspaper 
press.  It  has  complete  auxiliary  stereo¬ 
type  equipment  including  new  Sta-Hi 
master  and  Goss  mat  roller.  Package 
priced.  Burlington  County  Publishing 
Company.  Riverside,  New  Jersey. 

24-PAGB  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2/1 
model,  excellent  condition,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

CHANGING  TO  8-PAGE  PRESS. 
Miehle  #2  flatbed  press  with  sei>arate 
folder.  Both  in  excellent  condition. 
Superior  print  job.  Write:  Chuck  Bell¬ 
man,  Vermillion,  South  Dakota. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  with 
all  stereotype  equipment,  available 
now.  George  C.  Oxfoid,  P.  O.  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS 
UNIVERSAL 

24  to  48-Pages 
ROP  COLOR 
Made  1950 

I  6  Roller  Bearing  8-Page  Units 
1  Folder  22%"  cutoff,  located  center  of 
press  with  Conveyor 
1  Double  Reverse  Unit  with  COLOR 
Cylinder  in  front  of  folder 
1  Double  Reverse  Unit  rear  folder 
4  Single  Reverse  Units 
End  Roll  Paper  Brackets 
Press  Speed  38,060  per  hour 
40  pages  with  FULL  COLOR 
48  pages  with  one  COLOR 

Pony  Autoplate  Machine 

AvailabU  Immediately 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.Y. 
Area  212  Murray  Hill  5-4774 


WOOD  6-nnit  arch-tyi)e  newspaper 
press.  Dbl. -width.  Two  2/1  folders, 
22%  in.  cutoff.  Will  run  to  48-pgs.  st. 
or  96  collect.  Includes  8  36  h.p.  unit 
drive  GE  motors,  controls,  with  Selsyn 
units  for  positive  synchronization,  (no 
mechanical  linkage.);  Auto  reels,  ten¬ 
sions,  pasters,  web  break  detectors,  web 
severing  devices.  Up  to  68-in.  web  and 
36-in.  rolls.  2  std.  duty  C-H  conveyors, 
3  newsprint  transf.  tables.  Angle  bars. 
Well  maintained,  in  good  condition. 
Will  divide.  Ck)ntact:  J.  R.  Werner, 
The  New  York  Times,  229  W.  43rd  St., 
N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036  (212)  556-1768. 

5-UNIT  GOS^P^iS^ 

Arch  Type — 22-^/^" 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Pull  and  Sixjt  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
(lonveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 


Excellent  condition.  Available  August. 
Located  Califomta. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


4-DECK  GOSS,  single  width,  with  color 
hump  and  auxiliary  fountains  on  re¬ 
versible  top  deck.  16-32  pages.  24,000 
P.P.H.,  45  HP  220  VAC  drive.  Many 
si>are  parts,  new  rollers,  blankets,  etc. 
Roper  ink  pump  and  all  piping.  Full 
stereo  equipment  including  Sta-Hi,  3  M 
lb.  Electric  furnace  with  Pony  Auto 
plate.  Router  and  Chipping  Block 
Available  immediately.  Easy  removal. 
The  Leader,  600  Bay  Ave.,  Point 
Pleasant.  N.J.  201  899-1000. 

40-PAGE  HOE  ROTARY  PRESS 
with  color  deck,  quarter  folder,  22%" 
cut-off.  Easy  to  move  and  install.  Ideal 
press  for  small  daily  or  large  weekly. 
Complete  with  hundreds  of  spare  gears 
and  parts.  Ready  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  ...  a  fine  press  in  mint  condi¬ 
tion.  $12,500.  Somerset  Press,  Inc., 
Somerville,  New  Jersey.  201-722-3000. 
Palmer  Bateman.  Jr, 


12-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Complete  with  15  H.P.  <lrive  ami 
chases.  Available  now ! 

LOYAL  S  .  DIXON  CO. 

“New8pai>er  Press  Erectors” 

11426  PenriMie  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

1  NEED  SPAITE,  sacrifice  price  $3500. 

Goss  Ojmet  No.  346,  incher,  motor — 
'  all  equipment.  Move  without  disman¬ 
tling,  A.  D.  Wolfe,  7  State  St.,  Pitta- 
ford.  N.Y. 


6-UNIT  HIGH  SPEEa)  Arched  Model 
Press  of  50,000  per  hour,  22%”  cut-off. 
Reels,  pasters,  severing  device.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 

4-UNIT  SCOTT.  21%'  Arch  Type.  In 
line  end  fed  —  Double  Folder  —  Pony 
Autoplate,  Metal  Pot  —  Curved  Router. 
Hie  Daily  Review.  Hayward,  Calif, 


Presses  &  Machinery 


■  SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/. 6" 

I  14  UNITS— 2  FULL  COLOR  DB(  KS- 
i  4  HALF  COLOR  DECKS— REVERSES 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  3/2  DOUBLE 
FOLDERS  WITH  CONVEYORS— 14 
REELS,  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD 
ELBCTROTAB  PASTERS  —  TRACK¬ 
AGE!— HURLETRON  COLOR  REGIS. 
TER  CONTROL— WEB  SEVERING 
DEVICES  —  MAGNETIC  CYLINDER 
BRAKES  —  PORTABLE  COLOR 
FOUNTAINS. 


WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAVER 


This  is  high  speed  equipment — 45,000 
per  hour — with  Cylinder  Gears  in  Oil 
Casings.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  Presses 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Available 
immediately — Located  Vancouver,  B.C. 


!  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

:  60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  .Sale 

BARGAIN  PACKAGE 

I  Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplate,  2294' 
cut-off :  factory  rebuilt  6-ton  Nolan 
Electric  Remelt  Pot;  One  Sta-Hi  Form¬ 
er;  one  Sta-Hi  Curved  Router;  one 
Premier  Hat  Shaver.  All  equipment 
only  four  years  old.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  now  as  is  where  it 
;  $22,500  or  best  offer  may  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Call  or  write:  Stereo  Type  Ekjuip- 
!  ment,  121  Northeast  52nd  Ave.,  Port- 
,  land,  Oregon.  A.C.  603  232-2708. 


HOE  Precision  E3at  Plate  Shaver, 
(jood  condition.  See  it  in  operation. 
Available  in  15  days.  Reasonabir 
priced.  E.  G.  Heiberger,  Kingsport  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 


lO-TON  ELECTRIC  ETTRNACE;  pneu¬ 
matic  pump;  Wood  Jr.  Autoplate,  2114 
inch;  Wood  Standard  Autoshaver.  Ben 
Shulman  Associates,  60  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

If'anted  to  Buy 


NEDVSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRESS. 
23^"  cut-off,  not  too  old,  not  more 
than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian,  New 
Iberia,  La. 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows  i 
PRINTCRAFT  RBa»RESENTA'nVES  i 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  1 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

24-inch  camera,  face-up  whirler, 

bum-in  stove,  powderless  etch  mach. 

The  Chronicle  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

SLOW  SPEED  TTS  operating  unit  and 
adaptor  keyboard  for  older  model  5  or 
14  Linotype.  Cadillac  (Mich.)  News. 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION  de¬ 
sires  tax  deductible  gifts  of  printing 
equipment  to  enable  them  to  print 
their  own  daily  newspni)er.  Let  us 
show  you  how  you  can  contribute  to 
a  worthy  cause  and  achieve  substantial 
tax  savings.  Please  list  e<iuipment 
avaiiable  and  appraisal  or  market 
value  of  each  piece.  Write  Bo.x  851, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


('.artoonists  I 

CAR'l ' 'ONISTS  —  Establishwl.  to  ilo  1 
panel-  from  aupplietl  Katra.  Outriitht  j 
baeia.  -^arnplea,  pletiae.  Box  S72,  Editor  | 
&  Publisher.  | 

Cirrulatian  | 

CIRCITLATION  MANAGER  for  small  j 
daily  Jiewspaper.  Location  Area  4.  Must  \ 
know  entire  operation — be  good  with  | 
toys  and  on  service.  Permanent.  Good 
pay  and  bonus.  Write  fully  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  735.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  to  head  circulation  of  I 
small  Florida  daily.  $100  weekly  plus 
weekly  tonus  of  $30  upon  trains  of  ! 
first  1.000.  Write  fully  irivinR  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  784,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 


Dhplny  Adrerlising 

EXPERIF^NCED  SALESMAN  or  broker 
wante<l  for  trrowintr  New  EnKland 
printinir  plant  to  sell  advertisinir  and 
the  like  for  a  hiith  s|>eed.  multi-color, 
letterpress.  Box  854.  Editor  &  Pul>- 
liaher. 


NATIONAL  BULLETIN.  fast-.Hellinir  ! 
tabloid,  need  circulation  men  every 
state  of  LT.S.  and  Canada,  carry  as  ! 
side  line  to  ilistributors.  Top  deal  to  ' 
live  wirea.  Mr.  Jones.  Box  22,  Cuya- 
hoira  Falls,  Ohio  44222.  | 

C.lassified  Advertising  ^ 

WE  ARE  lAJOKING  FOR  an  ener-  I 
ttetic.  capable  manairer  with  ideas  and  \ 
sales  know-how.  32,000  istpulation  city,  j 
This  man  could  to  a  classified  manatrer 
or  second  in  commaml  who  feels  he's  i 
ready  to  tro.  (!<kmI  base  salary,  hitih  i 
commissions,  hospitalization  ami  re-  ' 
tirenicnt  idan.  vacation  with  i>ay  and  | 
other  lienefits.  Zone  .').  Write  Box  864.  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MALE.  AGGRE.SSIVE  CAM  i 
wanted  for  (trowintr  southern  New  Enir-  j 
land  daily  newspaper,  over  ‘i.'i.OOO  cir-  | 
culatlon.  RiK>m  for  iirowth.  with  sal-  | 
arv  and  commission.  Experience  in 
newspaiier  classifieil  or  display  essen-  ■ 
tial.  Box  862,  Eslitor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AD\fERTISING  SALESMAN,  younif. 
for  daily  of  6,000  in  Zone  6.  Must  have 
neat  appearance  and  plenty  of  enersry 
and  drive.  Excellent  opportunity  to  ^ 
move  up  in  newspaper  g^roup.  Good  pay  ' 
and  company  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  695,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  out- 
standingr  afternoon  daily,  population  ' 
15,000 :  adjoining  city  12,000 :  circula-  ' 
tion  14.000;  permanent  situation  for 
qualified  person.  Daily  Gazette,  P.  O.  ; 
Box  498.  Sterling:,  III. 

AD  SALESMAN 

Agqrressive  salesman  with  copy  layout 
experience  wanted  for  daily,  16,000  cir¬ 
culation  paper,  located  in  Fingrer  Lakes 
area.  New  York  State.  Good  salary  and 
commission  plan.  All  insurance  plans, 
pension,  vacation,  etc.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Write  Box  750.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PROMOTION-MINDED  AD  MAN  (or 
woman)  for  award  winning:  ABC  , 
weekly  in  Ohio,  now  letter  press  con-  ' 
vertinK  to  offset.  Must  be  grood  at 
sales,  layout.  Send  resume  and  salarv 
requirement  to  Box  774,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

.ADVERTISING  MANAGER  2  -  man 
weekly.  Possibility  to  purchase  on  fa¬ 
vorable  terms.  Immesliate  openinR. 
Zone  2.  Box  828,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

ASSLSTANT  Display  AdvertisinR  Man¬ 
ager  for  RCowinR  daily  newspaiier. 
Westerner  preferred.  Goo<l  salary, 
lionus.  group  insurance.  Send  resume 
to:  Don  Hanan,  INDIO  (Calif.)  DAILY 
NEWS. 

.ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  who  can 
make  ruo<I  layouts  and  sell  I  Five-day 
midwest  newspaiier.  Fine  area.  Goo<l 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Perma-  . 
nent.  Give  references  ami  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Write  or  call:  W.  Burfeindt.  I 
Wood.stock  Daily  Sentinel,  Woodstock, 


INTERESTED  IN  FLORIDA? 
Permanent  isisition  for  experienced, 
sober  SPECIALTY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN.  (ieneral  commissions. 
Send  resume  with  reference. 

THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE-TIMES 
BOX  Z  191  Tampa.  hTorida 

SMALL  DAILY',  Zone  2.  needs  new 
lulvertising  manager  after  January  1. 
Chance  for  talented  newcomer.  Full 
details  on  request.  Box  850.  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 

WOKKINtJ  AIIVEItTISIXO  IIIRKITOR 
age  35  to  45.  for  aggressive  15,000 
Northeastern  Ohio  p.m.  daily.  Position 
available  immediately.  Some  cold  ty|ie 
and/or  pasteup  experience  helpful. 
Write  completely  first  letter  to  Box  870. 
EJlitor  &  Publisher.  Y’our  confidence 
respectetl. 


EDITOR  for  award-winning  semi-week-  ; 
ly.  All-around  newsman  with  high  j  ; 
standards  and  capacity  for  hard  work.  ;  , 
Write  fully.  Your  confidence  respected.  ' 
F.  H.  Byerly,  The  Tidewater  News,  i  i 
Franklin,  Va.  ! 

SHIRT-SLEEVE  EDITOR  for  Chart 
Area  1  six-day  local  news  daily  (eve¬ 
ning),  serving  15  cities  and  towns  in 
county  seat.  Must  have  enthusiasm  for 
broad  local  coverage  and  administra¬ 
tive  ability  in  supervising  staff,  plus  ; 
four  district  offices.  Immediate  opening 
for  qualified  man.  Write  stating  expe¬ 
rience  and  qualifications  to  Box  747,  ; 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CTTY  EDITOR — Immediate  opening  on 
Northern  Ohio  daily.  Top  opportunity 
for  wide  awake  man  to  direct  hard 
working  staff  of  seven.  Box  810,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher, 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  largest  midwest  , 
daily  in  state.  Conservative  vigorous  | 
writer  who  wants  greatest  freedom  of  j 
expression  and  future  opimrtunity.  Age 
and  experience  less  important  than  ' 
ability  to  write  with  conviction.  Box 
734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEADY  FOB  ANOTHER  CAREER  STE3»t 
Top-notch  Midwestern  daily  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  alert  young 
city  editor  to  head  up  excellent  staff.  , 
In  exchange,  we  offer  top  salary  on 
a  hard-hitting  newspaper  which  tolieves 
in  thorough  objective  coverage.  The 
man  we  want  may  to  an  editor  on  a  { 
small  daily,  or  even  a  top  reporter  i 
with  imagination,  energy,  ability  and  | 
the  will  to  learn  a  desk.  Box  807.  I 
Bklitor  &  Publisher.  '■ 

SPORTS  WRITER  able  to  produce  in¬ 
teresting  local  page;  acquainted  with 
small-city  activities,  including  general  ! 
news  reporting.  Ne^ed  at  once  I  Write  : 
qualifications,  requirements,  references. 
Inquirer,  Gabon,  Ohio. 


PRODUCT  WRITER 

Corporate  public  relations  staff  needs 
a  self-starter  with  an  interest  in  in¬ 
dustrial  marketing.  Position  requires 
proven  writing  skill,  mature  judgement. 
Newspaper  and.’or  trade  press  expe¬ 
rience  is  essential.  Education  and 
background  will  determine  starting 
salary  in  $8,000  to  $f,SOO  range  with 
opportunity  for  continued  advance¬ 
ment  with  diversified  growth  company. 
Please  describe  why  you  are  qualified 
by  writing  Public  Relations  Dept. 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 

Corning,  N.Y. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT— The  Al¬ 
bany  (N.Y.)  Timea-Union  seeks  an 
experienced  reirarter  for  women’s  de¬ 
partment.  Must  be  able  to  handle 
routine  stories — do  features — assist  in 
makeup.  Address  J,  J,  Leary,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor. 

ASSOCIA’TE  EDITOR  To  $13,000 
Top  quality  reporter-writer,  national 
business  magazine.  Create  original, 
interpretive,  socio-economics  features. 
Zone  2.  Box  842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
Fast-moving,  Chicago-based  food  in¬ 
dustry  monthly  seeks  male  associate 
editor,  under  35.  Photography  and 
technical  know-how  helpful.  Ehithusi- 
asm  a  must.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  future.  Some  travel.  Salary 
open.  Box  815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  NEWSMAN-AD  MAN 
for  twice  week  offset  publication  in 
toautiful  seacoast  area.  Write  or  call; 
Tim  O’Connor,  Headlight-Herald,  Til¬ 
lamook.  Oregon. 

COUPLE  to  edit,  manage,  famous 
Southwest  weekly  with  national  poten¬ 
tial.  Great  opportunity  in  growing 
tourist  center.  Box  830,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DESK  MAN  —  Experienced  man  for 
desk  position  on  progressive  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily.  OpiMirtunity  for  young, 
quick,  resourceful  and  hard  working 
individual  to  join  a  top  staff.  Modern 
offices  and  exceptionally  fine  employee 
benefits.  Give  full  background,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  desired.  Box  844,  Eidi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAN  -  REPORTER  to  sub  for 
city,  wire  editors,  write  some  news, 
features.  Charles  Rowe.  The  Free 
Lance-Star,  FVedericksburg,  Va. 

EDITOR  WANTED  for  national  tab¬ 
loid.  Top  money  to  top  man.  Air-mail 
age.  experience,  salary  requirements. 
P.  O.  Box  396,  Att’n :  Mr.  Jones, 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio  44222. 

GENERAL  RB3PORTER  —  Pocono 
Mountains  offset  daily  of  10.500  nee<ls 
young  reporter  with  enthusiasm,  ini¬ 
tiative  and  2  years’  experience  to  work 
hard  on  an  aggressive  newspaper  with 
young  staff.  Call  or  write:  Jim  Otta- 
way.  Editor,  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Daily 
Record.  717-421-3000. 


FINANCTAL  COPYREADER 
3-4  years’  experience.  Metro  Zone  2. 
Box  820,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

GENBHtAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPOR’TER 
opening  on  this  25,000  circulation  daily 
in  Central  Western  Pa.  Prefer  recent 
J-graduate  with  some  experience; 
sports  interest  also  desirable.  Write: 
Editor,  Butler  Eagle,  Butler,  Pa,  16001. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  two  re¬ 
porters.  preferably  experienced,  on  15.- 
000  circulation  daily  in  upstate  N.Y. 
Good  pay — opi)ortunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Write  fully  giving  education,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  range  expected  to  Box 
846,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  9.500  eve¬ 
ning  daily.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  future.  Send  l)ackground 
data  to:  H,  M.  Rankin,  Tifton  (Ga.) 
Gazette. 

NEWS  &  WIRE  EDITOR  for  new. 
growing  offset  California  daily.  ’TTS 
tape,  offset  process  experience  helpful, 
but  will  train  young,  eager  man.  Send 
resume:  Bklitor,  Ck>nejo  News.  Thou¬ 
sand  Oaks,  Calif. 

REPORTER — Age  no  barrier.  Must  to 
sober  and  reliable.  Good  salary.  1964 
automobile  furnished;  insurance.  E. 
W.  Mathews,  Cordele  (Ga.)  Dispatch. 

REPORTERS — exi)erienced  or  begin¬ 
ners — needed  for  N.  Y.  State  daily 
newspapers.  Send  complete  resume  to: 
N.Y.  State  Publishers’  Association, 
Inc..  Journalism  Center,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  with  ability  to 
liecome  sports  editor,  and  enough  in¬ 
terest  to  tackle  other  assignments. 
Growing  offset  daily  needs  man  now. 
Box  825,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMKRICA’S  LVIir.EST  COI'NTRY  WEF.KLY 
has  o|>ening  for  rei«irter-feature  writer. 
Top  wages.  j>rofit-sharing.  <)q>portunity 
to  develop  wide  range  of  talent  and 
interest  in  an  award-winning  newsim- 
pai>er  that  apiireciates  and  rewards 
ability.  Write  or  phone  Bob  Myers. 
Lai)eer  County  Press,  Lai)eer.  Mich. 

DESK  MAN.  exi)erience.  handle  wire 
news;  also  a  good,  ex|)erienced  leport- 
er.  Two  i>o8itions  o|ien.  In  Central  In¬ 
diana.  Bo.x  855,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  te  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identlflcatlon 
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HEIJ>  WANTED 


HEIP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HEIJ*  WANTED 


Operators-Machinigts 


COUNTY  Crf)VERNMENT  REPORTER 
— Younpr  man  or  woman  with  general 
reporting  background  for  court  house 
beat  on  New  Jersey’s  t<*  weekly.  If 
you're  not  a  self-starter,  forget  it. 
Send  resume,  references,  salary  r^ 
quirements  to:  G.  Mathis  Sleeper,  edi¬ 
tor,  Burlington  County  Herald,  Mt. 
Holly.  N.J. 


COPYRE  ADER 
Exi>erienced  in  e<iiting  general  and 
wire  news.  Night  desk  of  metropolitan 
area  New  Jersey  daily.  Must  be  adept 
at  layout.  Starting  salary  $135.50.  Box 
875.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  nee<le<l 
by  Indiana  metro|K>litan  Newspaiier. 
Must  l>e  strong  on  features  and  ran  dig 
for  news.  Unusual  opportunity.  Box 
867,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


TTS  Operator,  Must  be  com  etant. 
Above-average  pay,  benefits  anc.  faeili 
ities.  Chart  Area  2.  Send  c<  nplst* 
resume  to  Box  780,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


DEISK  MAN  for  morning  daily.  Ex|h^ 
rience  on  copy  desk  desired,  but  will 
consider  outstanding  idea  man  capalde 
of  handling  copy  desk.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Moving  exiiense  allowance. 
Please  reply  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  S59,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  can  find 
a  real  opportunity  here.  Small  Western 
N.  Y.  daily  neerls  man  for  wire  editing 
and  outside  rei>orting.  Experience  de- 
siml;  camera  knowletlge  helpful.  Pay 
scale  well  aliove  average.  R^ular  hours 
and  fine  opportunitv  to  climb.  Write: 
Elitor.  Medina  Daily  Journal-Register. 
Medina.  N.  Y.  He  sure  to  state  exjieri- 
ence  and  desired  salary. 


FACILE,  E’XPERIENCED  WRITER 
for  growing  horizontal  publishing  firm. 
Involves  .some  field  work.  Salary  oi>en. 
Box  861,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Photo  firaphy 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Adciress. 


-Zone - State. 


CloMiflcation . 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 


REPORTER  Young  J-School  graduate 
or  l>eginner  with  light  exiierience  for 
leading  <laily  newspaper  in  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands.  Ideal  living  conditions 
in  ideasant,  temiierate  St.  Croix.  At¬ 
tractive  salary  and  housing  allowance. 
Write:  Managing  Elitor,  V.I.  Times, 
Christiansteii,  St.  Croi.\,  Virgin  Islands. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  for  daily  going  off. 
set,  moving  to  new  building  with 
finest  facilities.  Must  have  rep.itatios 
for  quality  work,  ability  suiierviK 
photo  dept.  Position  can  be  held  until 
March  for  right  man.  Charles  Rowe, 
The  Free  Lance-Star,  Fredericksburi 
Va. 


REPORTER  ex|ierience<l  in  general  as¬ 
signment,  two  or  more  years.  Growing 
a.m.  daily — .35,0(10  circulation.  Please 
write  in  comiilete  confidence  to:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept.,  Lancaster  News|>a|>er8, 
Inc.,  S  W.  King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SHOP  FOREMAN  for  Pacific  North- 
west  offset  and  cold  type  daily.  Wim 
strong  supervisor  with  background  of 
art  and/or  graphic  arts.  Write  full 
tails  to  Box  707,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  —  including  .some 
general  reiiorting.  .5-day  p.m..  Sun. 
a.m.  Write  Publisher,  .\rtesia  Daily 
Press,  Artesia,  New  Mexico. 


WE  ARE  ABOUT  TO  ADD  to  our 
news  staff  and  seek  college  trained 
man,  under  25,  for  assistant  s|K>rts 
editor  an<l  general  news  reisirting. 
Award-winning  newspaiier  with  4,965 
circulation  in  city  of  7,iiU0  iiopulation, 
25-miles  South  of  E’ort  Wayne.  Top 
pay,  hospital,  surgery  and  life  insur¬ 
ance,  air-conditione<l  modern  plant. 
Two  weeks’  vacation.  Comiietent,  con¬ 
genial  iiersonnel.  Write  complete  de¬ 
tails  with  your  photo  and  samples  of 
your  work.  Roger  Swaim,  Publisher, 
News-Banner,  Bluffton,  Ind. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTBNDENT- 
Permanent  position  with  medium-sin 
California  daily  in  fine  city  for  mas 
able  to  cut  costs  and  gain  cooperation. 
Provide  all  details  including  duties, 
special  knowledges,  present  compen¬ 
sation.  Box  777,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  PROMOTION 
SPECIALIST 


Major  newspaiier  feature  syndicate 
seeks  creative  promotion  man  luokiny 
for  a  rewarding  opiiortunity  with  a 
growing  organization. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR 
Area  7  Daily  will  have  oiiening  Janu- 
j  ary.  lOM  circulation  and  growing,  Sun¬ 
day  edition.  Full  reign  to  right  gal. 
Write  Box  848,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


I  Man  we  seek  may  now  lie  a  iiromo- 
I  tion  manager,  assistant,  or  perhaps  a 
‘  versatile  promotion  writer  who  can 
translate  practical  ideas  into  effective 
erlitorial  feature  promotion  and  sales 
promotion  material. 


WRITER-EDITOR  to  heail  editorial 
unit  producing  two  periodicals,  pam¬ 
phlets,  etc.,  for  government  agency  in 
Washington.  Magazine  writing  expe¬ 
rience  desirable.  State  references.  $14,- 
170  up.  Box  865,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


This  is  a  new  position  with  above 
,  average  salary,  fringe  benefits  and  a 
]  career  future  for  a  promotion  man 
i  with  proven  ability.  All  replies  are  in 
'  strict  confidence.  Please  write  Box  858. 
!  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


Public  Relationg 


STRINGER  WANTED  from  state  capi- 
tal  ,'i.nd  major  city  newspapers  to  re¬ 
port  successful  bidders  on  state  and 
municipal  purchases.  Will  pay  retainer 
to  right  man  or  woman.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  M.  Sweeny,  Box  863, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTERS.  Must  know 
tennis  well,  handle  camera.  All  cities, 
/Cone  5.  Tennis  E'eatures,  Box  5, 
Ravinia  Station.  Highland  Park,  III. 


GHICAGO-BASEID  medical  association 
has  PR  job  for  versatile  writer  with 
newspaper  experience  to  writs  nem 
releases,  promotional  material,  radio- 
TV  programs  and  spots.  Will  train  is 
Radio-TV  writing.  Applicant  must  hs 
enthusiastic,  hard-working.  Positios 
offers  excellent  benefits,  great  potss- 
tial.  Salary:  $7,500  to  $8,000.  Send  do- 
tailed  resume  to  Box  642,  Eiditor  k 
Publisher. 


WRITER  -human  interest  and  crime 
stories.  Write:  Bob  Luce.  National 
Tattler.  2717  N.  Pulaski  Rd.,  Chicago, 
III.  60639. 


WRITERS  -  ARTI  STS-  PHOTOG  ItATHERS 
for  assignments.  Department  7, 
Box  530-E,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. 


PR  DIREXTTOR  for  eastern  collect. 
Handle  news,  publications,  photogra¬ 
phy.  Degree  required.  M.A.  preferw. 
with  some  professional  experience.  Two- 
year  job  begins  September  1966.  Writs 
Box  778,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


STRINGERS  WANTEID 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaper 
Bo.x  847  Eiditor  &  Publisher 


PR  TRAINEIE  to  assist  Chicago-l>aaed 
PR  director  of  transportation  firm. 
Prefer  young  man.  Must  type  well. 
Box  866,  Eiditor  &  Ihiblisher. 


Migcellaneous 


1  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl- 
g  Vania  New-spapers.  For  application 
^  write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  EVont 

g  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


=  NEWSPAPER  AND  COMMERCIAL— 
all  departments  front  and  back.  V.P.A., 
1  N.  .5th  St.,  Hichmond-19,  Va. 


Offset  Engrarer 


WRITERS 

C-omell  University  News  Bureau  hai 
oiM-nings  for  two  exiterienced  writers. 
Must  lie  able  to  research  and  write 
news  and  feature  material  on  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  educational  subjects.  Elxcellent 
salary  and  fringe  benefits  for  profe^ 
sionals  with  at  least  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  full  details  of  experienet 
and  eclucational  background  with  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Personnel  Office. 
110  Day  Hall,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


To  Run: . Times 


Till  Forbidden 


Mail  to: 


EOlTOa  a  PUBLISHER  •  S50  Third  Avenue  e  New  York,  New  York  lOIQ} 


ili|ililjii:i:ijil:i  ii  i  iiiii  iii . : '  n  iti  iinn'i'n  |  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiyiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiillliiliiiililllllillliliU 


IDEAL  WORKING  CONDITIONS  and 
excellent  opportunity  for  heavily  expe¬ 
rienced  offset  engraver.  Man  able  to 
keep  production  equipment  in  shape 
can  earn  $140  a  week  with  booming 
daily  in  the  Caribbean.  Write:  Man¬ 
aging  Eiditor,  V.  I.  Times,  Christian- 
sted,  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands. 


TRADE  .SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  IMNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Unotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
EVee  Information 
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S(tu3tlons  Wsritecl 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

COLL.-OE  LEVEL  CLASSROOM  ca¬ 
rter  cii;illenKe  wanted  by  young  (31) 
weekly  owner  and  editor.  BA  and 
aome  MA  work  including  Wall  Street 
Journal  fellowship.  Former  assistant 
profes  or  and  PK  for  state  college. 
Rxten:,  ve  travel,  writing  and  photog¬ 
raphy  experience.  Knows  otfset  and 
letter)  "CSS  production.  Box  812,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  PUBLISHER  with  i)|)|K)r- 
tunity  1<>  sell  offers  vast  exiierience  as 
college  journalism  teacher,  or  PR- 
instruclor  combination.  College  grail.. 
48.  Box  267,  Muncy,  Pa. 

Adrninistratire 

GENERAL  MANAGER  Of  larger  bi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  chain  wants  similar  | 
position  in  warm  climate;  Experienced 
in  all  phases — sales,  procluction,  busi¬ 
ness  administration.  Ten  years  with  i 
present  newspaper.  Smaller  paper  O.K.  I 
Box  823,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

MANAGEMENT  EXPERIENCE.  15 
years  letterpress  and  offset.  Publisher, 
4,000  circulation  daily.  General  Man¬ 
ager  and  Editor,  33,000  and  10,000 
weeklies,  ail  phases.  Seek  position 
small  daily  or  weekly.  Consider  option 
to  buy  nr  interest.  Family  man,  early 
40‘s.  Chester  Macrorie,  130  Sunset 
Drive,  Gallup,  New  Mexico. 


Artistt-Cartoonists  ! 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  j 
Imagination  caricature.  Fifteen  ! 

years*  humorous  drawings  avteneieH  an<l 
inaf?a7.ineH.  Samples  on  re<iuest.  Hox  ! 
876,  Fditor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Eighteen 
years’  experience,  seeks  position  calling 
on  department  heads — magazines,  in-  i 
surance’s,  supplement  or  equipment  I 
!  saies.  What  have  you?  All  replies  i 
:  promptly  answered.  Box  776,  Editor  & 

>  Publisher.  I 

MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT  —  Five 
years’  experience.  Knowledge  of  all 
phases.  Worked  on  publications  from 
8-M  to  200-M.  Family  man — age  33. 
Box  806,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  strong  on 
promotion.  Proven  ability  in  ABC  and 
"Little  Merchant  Plan."  Prefer  daily 
and  Sunday  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Box  826, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


(Aassifietl  Adrerlisinfi  I 

CAM  —  Fifteen  years’  experience,  2  i 
Iiapers.  Under  40.  Proven  record  in  ' 
competitive  market.  Desire  larger  )<b- 
per  with  remuneration  commensurate 
with  abiiity.  Prefer  Midwest.  Box  832,  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


AUDITOR-ACCOUNTANT  newspaper, 
radio,  TV,  OuPl<K>r.  Eighteen  years' 
experience  this  field.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Will  travel.  Prefer  'Zone  9.  Age 
41.  Reply  to  Box  852,  Eilitor  &  Pule 
lisher. 


MY  BE.AUTIFUL  WTFE. 

4  ADORING  SONS. 

1  LOVING  DOG 

and  of  course,  myself,  urge  you  to 
look  at  the  fine  iiros|>ects  of  my  young 
talents.  Experienced  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  Business  Manager.  General 
Manager  of  under  25.090  tlailies  in 
west  and  south  seeks  top  management 
position  with  a  i>rogressive  daily.  This 
advertisement  is  no  -ecret.  Hurry!  Na¬ 
tionally  reputable  references.  Box  860. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PLEASE!  Get  me  back  on  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  ilaily  newsiiaper.  Am  presently 
SIO.OOO  a  year  General  Manager  of  a 
daily,  but  will  trade  221  simtfor  a 
lesser  lamition  on  a  New  England  daily 
that  is  HONEST.  PROGRESSIVE  nn<l 
believes  in  QUALITY.  Write  Box  869, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT  or  General 
Manager,  daily,  available  January  Ist. 
Letterpress  experience  —  offset  special¬ 
ist.  Write  for  resume.  Box  857,  Etlitor 
&  Publisher. 


SPECIAL  OKGANTZINO  ASSIGNMENT 
for  federal  agency  nearing  completion, 
m  experienced  newsman  now  looking  for 
interesting  connection  with  substantial 
GENERAL  or  INDUSTRY  PUBLICA¬ 
TION— to  step  into  after  Jan.  2.  Cap¬ 
able  news  and  feature  writer,  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  copy,  makeup  and  picture 
editor;  also  experienced  AND  compe¬ 
tent  in  supervisory  work,  including  staff 
training,  etc.  Former  successful  weekly 
publisher  with  daily  and  wire  service 
background,  solil  out  recently  and  thus 
has  independent  income  —  but  LIKES 
work,  only  48  years  old.  vigorous,  plans 
to  continue  productivity  indefinitely. 
Stable  and  responsible  without  being 
dull  about  it.  Consider  roving  or  fixed 
base  assignments,  editorial-photographic 
alone  or  with  management  duties.  I^t’s 
kick  around  your  needs  and  see  if  I  can 
help  with  them.  Write  TODAY  to  Pete 
S.  Conover,  Box  724,  Nokomis,  Fla. 

Artists-Cartoonists 


ART  DIRECTOR 

Do  you  need  a  top  creative  working 
art  director  who  fully  understands  per- 
aonnel.  art,  editorial  and  mechanical 
problems?  Twenty  years  in  Graphic 
Alts.  Prolific,  versatile,  available, 
fiasume  and  samples  upon  request.  Box 
813,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Display  Advertising 

AD  MAN — Young,  ambitious,  ,3-years’ 
ex|)erience,  i>roven  sales  ability,  balk¬ 
ing  for  chance  f.or  advancement,  me- 
dium-si/.e<l  daily  Area  .8  or  9.  Box  8.53, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


.MiVKimSlNO  SALES.MAX-MANAGER 
Twelve  years’  disiilay,  classifieil  exiie¬ 
rience.  Salesman  24-M  daily ;  manager 
7-M  weekly.  Seeks  assistant  or  man¬ 
ager’s  iKisition,  Zone  2  or  5  iireferreii. 
.Selling  of  plant  necessitates  move.  Col¬ 
lege  grad.  Family  man.  Best  references. 
Box  874.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CltEATlVE  ADVF.UTISINO  IlXECfTIVE 
now  with  large  deiiartment  store  chain, 
seeks  management  oiiportunity  Zone  2 
daily.  If  your  staff,  merchants  need 
professional  layout,  copywriting,  sales 
liromotion  develoiiment  write  Box  856, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  TRADE' 
ASSOCIATION  raECUTIVE 
National  reputation  downtown  develop-  ' 
ment,  trade  promotions.  Fifteen  years’  | 
retail  sales,  merchandising,  promoting  ; 

5  years’  display  ad  sales,  tliart  Area  9.  ' 
Downtowns,  Shnpiiing  Centers.  News- 
paiiers.  Box  873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

EIXPERIENOED  GIRL  REPORTER 
seeks  women’s  i>age  job.  Zone  9.  Has 
clips.  Can  come  for  interview.  Box  678, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


COPYREADER,  metropolitan,  knows 
grammar,  tightening,  layout,  makeup: 
early  January,  Areas  2,  3,  Box  799, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWS,  FEATURE  WRITER  —  BS, 
J-Grad.  College,  consumer,  trade  press 
experience.  Ambitious  gal  wants  writ¬ 
ing  job  in  metropolitan  area.  Resume, 
references,  clippings.  Box  781,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

POLITICALLY-ORIENTED  writer-edi¬ 
tor,  29,  interested  in  job  in  newspaper 
or  related  area.  Ran  Congressional 
Campaigrn  this  year,  speeches,  weekly 
newspaper :  4  years’  newspapers — 3 

years’  business.  Box  797,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RECE2NT  J-GRAD:  Grew  up  in  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  Ebccellent  writ¬ 
ing  ability :  experience  in  all  phases 
of  editorial-reportorial  work,  including 
feature,  interpretation,  editing,  layout, 
camera.  Desire  challenging  opportunity 
to  use  all  these  abilities.  Married.  Box 
783,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


REPORTER,  young  and  experienced, 
seeks  challenging  job  preferably  over¬ 
seas.  Background  in:  general  assign¬ 
ment,  features,  reviews,  editing.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Bachelor's;  also  journalism  in-  | 
structor.  Available  at  mid-term.  Box 
786,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RB3PORTER,  24,  experienced  in  sports, 
general  news,  camera,  makeup,  rewrite.  | 
Box  796,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

REWRITE  MAN  tired  of  rewrites.  ; 
.^eeks  newspaper  encouraging  investi¬ 
gative,  imaginative  writing.  Now  on  ' 
200M  daily.  M.A.  Box  779,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  metropolitan,  j 
smaller  dailies,  printer  background; 
healthy  64,  now  on  large  daily;  avail¬ 
able  mid-January  as  managing  editor 
smaller  paper.  Areas  2,  3,  4.  Can 

come  for  interview.  Box  795,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  I 

EDITOR  —  Now  reporter  top  metro  ! 
daily ;  former  managing  editor  small,  I 
prize  daily.  Ready  for  responsible  po-  | 
sition  on  small  to  medium-sized  paper,  i 
Young,  Best  recommendations.  Tops  in  I 
layout,  planning,  developing  staff.  Box 
840,  I^itor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  30  years’  experi¬ 
ence  mostly  in  color,  covering  news,  i 
Sunday  magazine  and  commercial  as-  , 
signment  in  New  York  area;  desires  i 
supervisory  position,  studio  and/or  pic- 
ture  desk  coupled  with  photo  assign¬ 
ments.  Box  822,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Top  qualifications.  | 
Seek  permanent  position.  Good  worker,  j 
Box  834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR-DESK  MAN— Twenty 
years’  experience  multiple  edition  news-  t 
papers.  Fast,  thorough,  dependable. 
Best  references.  Strong  on  layout, 
makeup.  Box  837,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Emplttyment  Agencies 

’•EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent  | 
l>ersonnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge  i 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  j 
HEADUNE  PERSONNEIL  (Agency) 

56  W,  45th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728  [ 


EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placementa  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 
Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  toi. :  638-3392 

Free  Lance 


BEGINNER — Want  free  lance  assign-  ! 
ments.  Daily  and  trade  journal  expe-  I 
rience.  Can  use  camera.  Michigan  area.  | 
Box  827,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Pressmen 

COMBINATTON  MAN.  Stereo  and 
Pressman.  Ehght  years’  experience  on 
Goss  Duplex.  Good  steady  worker; 
sober.  Will  travel  anywhere,  but  prefer 
Finger  Lakes  area  in  N.Y.  State.  Vin¬ 
cent  R.  Franciamone,  308  Pleasant  St., 
Ithaca.  N.Y. 

Printers 

ARE  YOU  SWITCHING  TO  OFFSET? 
Two  young  men  have  pooled  their 
offset  and  sales  talents  to  offer  an  effi¬ 
cient  working  package.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  as  offset  weekly  foreman  and 
assistant  publisher ;  desire  to  step  up 
to  web  offset  operation.  Box  829.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  newspaper 
employed  —  experience  in  union  and 
modern  pressroom  with  latest  equip¬ 
ment — contemplating  change  after  June 
1,  1966.  Position  in  pressroom  or  with 
supplier  in  Graphic  Arts  industry  de¬ 
sired.  Box  836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

CO.MPOS1NG  ROOM  KORIMAN : 
Fully  exiierienced  in :  large  high-speed 
newspai>er  weli-offset  (multi-shift)  oi> 
eration,  hot  and  cold  tyi>e  composi¬ 
tion,  letterpress  offset  conversion, 
'I^S,  Justowriters.  typesetting  (hot  and 
cold),  i>ers<»nnel  retraining.  Knowledge 
of  camera,  |>late-making.  Proven  super¬ 
visor.  GtHsi  references.  S<iund  reason 
for  change.  Box  868.  Eilitor  &  Pul>- 
li.sher. 


Public  Kelations 

POLITICAL  PR— Assistant  to  defeated 
GOP  congressman  seeks  position  where 
abilities,  experience,  and  interest  in 
politics  and  government  affairs  will  lie 
useful.  Broad  newspaper,  corporate  PR 
background.  Box  831,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PR  MAN,  29,  BSJ,  family,  offers  7 
years  in  industrial  editing,  writing. 
PR  supervisory  posts,  for  corporate  or 
agency  PR  job  with  future.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  839,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 

Une  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lasertloa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payakls  with 
(gtfer)  4  tints  Q  80c  ptr  lint  tach 
instrtion;  3  timts  Q  90c;  2  S  $1.00; 
1  tune  $1.10  per  lint.  If  ktytP,  t44  SOc 
tor  box  itrrict  tnp  count  is  1  adtl- 
tional  lint  in  your  copy.  3  lints  nininmni. 
Air-miil  strvict  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  itnd  irrtplacublt  clippinps,  ttc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  madt  for  them.  EOP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  timei  0  $1.25  per  lint  each  insertion: 
3  tines  «  $L35:  2  9  $1.45:  1  tint 
$L55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  ban 
service  and  count  aa  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  ninimun.  Alr-nail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Tine  Contract  Rate 
8Sc  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
EtP  classiPtd  advertisinp  Is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisenents  set  conpletely  In 
6-point  up  to  a  maxinun  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  killed  at  the  specified  rata  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  nunkers  of  Inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  lint  count  basis.  Far  txanple, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  tints  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classifitd  lint 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  usinp  extra  white  space 
end /or  display  heads,  text  or  sipnature 
in  Vofue  Lipht  8,  10.  12,  or  14-point 
maximun,  will  be  charted  by  apate  rule 
measurement— (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailinp  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
I  I  chanpes  your  classified  ad  to  ’’classifitd 
'  '  dispiay."  The  rate  for  Classifitd  Dbplay 
is  $2.50  per  apate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  mininun  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Taosdoy,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  avtrape  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Bn  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  nailed  daily. 
Editor  It  Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to 
edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y..  10022 
Phono  PLoaa  2-7050 
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CONSPIRACY^ 

Press  Panel  Plays 
Greenwich  Village 

By  Rirk  Friedniun 


Place:  The  VUUige  Vartifuard, 
a  Greevicieh  Village  jazz  upat. 

Time:  Around  10:30  p.m., 
Monday,  Nov.  30. 

Scene:  .4  yoinig  man  .'ttands 
up  m  the  crowded  room  and 
a.'tka  a  panel  of  five  newmnen : 
“Why  don’t  newspapers  use 
four-letter  words  when  they  are 
part  of  the  story?”  He  then 
articulates  one  of  the  best  of  the 
four-letter  words.  Jimmy  lires- 
lin.  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
columni.st  looks  up  from  his 
panel  seat  into  the  dim,  smoky 
light  and  shouts:  “Somebody 
throw  the  bum  out!” 

The  discussion  is  on  “Is  The 
Press  Really  Free?,”  second  of 
a  seiies  of  weekly  Spea-k-outs 
held  at  the  Vanguard.  Some  150 
people,  many  of  them  newsmen 
and  newswomen,  show  up  for 
this  one  (producing  a  full  house 
to  match  the  week  l)efore  when 
the  topic  was  satire). 

The  audience  Iwpins  to  occupy 
the  small,  circular  tables  around 
9  p.m.  to  hear  a  panel  of  Bres- 
lin;  Murray  Kempton,  N<‘W 
I  ork  World  Telegmm  &  Sun 
columni.st;  Bernie  Gavzer,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  feature  writer;  Sid 
Zion,  New  York  Post  reporter; 
and  Dick  Schaap,  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  columnist  and 
as.sociate  city  editor.  Moderator 
is  Paul  Krassner,  editor  of  the 
Realist,  a  satirical  magazine. 

Krassner  opens  the  discussion 
with  a  question  to  the  panel: 
“Do  reporters  report  what  they 
kjiow  to  be  the  truth?  The  panel, 
all  claiming  to  speak  for  thcm- 
seliH's  and  not  their  employers, 
reply. 

“Yeah,  the  press  is  free.  The 
papers  aren’t  free  but  the  people 
writins:  for  them  are.  Nolwdy 
ever  told  me  what  to  write. 
That’s  why  I  pet  all  the  law 
suits.” — Breslin. 

There  is  not  much  truth  and 
an  awful  lot  of  things  are  sup¬ 
pressed  in  newspapers.  News¬ 
papers  i)rint  usual  civic  stuff  but 
don’t  go  into  the  scandals.” — 
Zion. 

(,>ue>lioiiuble  Tastes 

“What  a  reporter  reports  is 
true.  People  who  edit  copy  might 
have  questionable  tastes  but  no¬ 
body  dictates  to  me.” — Gavzer. 

“With  a  juicy  hospital  scandal, 
there  may  not  be  much  zazz  to 
it.  When  a  l  eporter  works  for  a 
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newspaper  and  he’s  young  and 
eager,  he  sometimes  has  to  use 
.salesmanship.  People  can  be 
flogged  for  the  wrong  reason. 
There  are  also  the  libel  laws. 
But  if  somelwdy  is  lilwlproof, 
the  newsjjaper  will  give  it  to 
him.” — Kempton. 

“If  you  have  good  reporters, 
your  city  desk  knows  what’s 
going  on.  And  if  you  have  a 
good  hospital  scandal,  give  it  to 
us,  we’ll  use  it.” — Schaap. 

“I  had  a  guy  tell  me  alx)ut  a 
.scandal  in  Long  Beach. 
Hell,  that’s  not  news.  It’s  dull. 
If  somel)ody  is  paying  10  cents 
in  the  morning  for  a  newspaper, 
you  can’t  put  hiin  to  sleep.” — 
Breslin. 

“We  have  two  functions.  As 
the  cop  on  the  beat  and  as  part 
of  the  entertainment  business. 
There  are  things  that  should 
appear  in  newspapers  but  don’t. 
Newspapers  have  to  discover  the 
city.” — Kempton. 

“With  my’  wire  .service,  no 
story’  is  sacrosanct.  It’s  amazing 
that  any’one  would  think  re¬ 
porters  suppress  a  hot  story. 
How  can  you  be  a  reporter  and 
say  you  sujipress  a  story?  Are 
we  ribl)on  clerks?  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  this.” — Gavzer. 

“This  is  an  awfully  tough 
town  to  cover.  There’s  a  lot  we 
don’t  cover.  Then  something  big 
breaks  we  all  cover  it.  But  the 
reader  never  .sees  the  slightest 
hint  it  was  beginning.” — Kemp¬ 
ton. 

/‘New  York  is  a  tough  city’ 
l)ecause  of  its  size.  It  comes 
down  to  a  mattei'  of  economics 
and  time  and  we’re  constantly 
running  against  it.  How  much 
work  can  y’ou  do?” — Breslin. 

“Time  and  economics — the  real 
l)ressures.  The  decision  alway’s 
is  how  much  do  we  go  into  any¬ 
thing.  You’re  limited  in  trying 
to  go  bey’ond  what  went  on  that 
particular  day.” — Schaaj). 

“This  all  sounds  like  a  big 
cop-out.  We’re  not  just  a  drug 
store  trying  to  push  out  the 
pills  every’  morning.  There  are  a 
lot  of  newspapei-men  widting 
nothing  but  garbage.” — Zion. 

The  panel  wants  Zion  to  be 
more  specific  about  his  charges, 
to  give  examples.  Zion  claims 
the  recent  Hoffa  trial  was  badly 
covered.  Breslin  counter-claims 
the  recent  Hoffa  trial  was  well- 
covered.  Gavzer  tells  Zion  that 
Zion  isn’t  acquainted  with  all  of 
the  Hoffa  coverage.  Krassner 


says  newspaper  readers  don’t 
always  read  the  stories  in  news¬ 
papers.  A  lady  in  the  audience 
shouts  for  the  panel  to  get  bark 
to  the  original  topie  of  how  free 
is  the  press.  Someone  else  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room  wants  to 
know  whether  (ulverse  stories  on 
the  World’s  Fair  are  being  sup¬ 
pressed.  The  panel  replies. 

“The  weekly  Village  Voice 
published  a  .story  on  the  shaky 
finances  of  the  World’s  Fair  but 
no  New  York  City’  daily  picked 
it  up.” — Zion. 

“We  heard  alx)ut  the  World’s 
Fair  Story  and  looked  into  it. 
But  nothing  came  out  of  it. 
P(*ople  couldn’t  find  anything. 
Maybe  they’  were  lousy’  reporters 
but  nol)ody  told  them  DON’T.” 
— Breslin. 

“Newsj)apers  are  not  created 
for  the  ))ublic  but  are  a  i)rivate 
business.  They’  are  free  to  pub¬ 
lish  with  certain  restraints  but 
are  not  required  to  print  every¬ 
thing.  The  danger  to  a  free 
press  is  in  an  area  where  there 
are  no  comiietitive  newspapers, 
no  choice.  But  in  New  Yojk, 
we  do  have  competittive  news¬ 
papers.  The  Daily  News  has  a 
clear  personality.  So  does  the 
New  York  Post  and  all  the  oth¬ 
ers.  Their  points  of  view  are 
expressed.” — Gavzer. 

Somebody  in  the  audience 
wants  to  know  how  much  influ¬ 
ence  the  politics  of  a  newspaper 
has  oi'er  what  a  reporter  can 
write.  The  Panel  responds. 

“Immense.” — Kempton. 

“The  Herald-Tribune  went 
after  Carlino  and  Mahoney  [two 
recently-defeated  New  York 
State  Republican  leaders]  and 
did  get  them.  The  publisher,  who 
is  considered  a  Republican,  knew 
what  we  were  doing.” — Schaap. 

The  young  man  stands  up 
along  the  side  of  the  crowded 
nightclub  room  and  asks  his 
Four-Letter-Word  question.  No¬ 
body  heeds  the  Breslin  request 
which  follows  and  the  young 
man  is  still  around  to  hear  an¬ 
other  panelist  reply. 

“In  a  Califoinia  trial  which 
got  (luite  lurid,  AP  transmitted 
the  four-letter  words  used  in  the 
testimony.  Then  it  was  up  to 
the  individual  newspapers 
whether  they  would  print  the 
words  in  the  .story.” — Gavzei’. 

.4  question  on  whether  the 
news  is  slanted  pops  up  again. 

“If  the  AP  slanted  a  story 
one  way,  the  newspapers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  argument  would 
complain  and  loudly.  We  have  to 
be  so  objective  we  are  sometimes 
accused  of  being  sterile.” — 


Gavzer. 

“There  are  too  many  estublish- 
ment  people  who  never  get  criti¬ 
cized.  We’re  basically  a  little  out 
of  touch  and  it  takes  a  faiiatical 
reporter  to  get  it  through  the 
desk.  The  desk  is  careful  about 
what  it  prints.” — Kempton. 

Somebody  asks  Gavzer  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  the  press  as  a  privah 
business  out  to  make  money  ran 
serve  the  public.  The  question 
starts  a  panel  go-round. 

Serving  the  public  may  be 
desirable.  Newspapers  accept 
this  role.  They  perform  a  public 
service.  But  they’  are  still  a 
private  corporation  and  are  the 
property  of  the  public  only  for 
the  time  you  buy  the  news- 
jtaper.” — Gavzer. 

“Murray,  y’ou  once  wrote 
.something  like  .4  owns  property. 
B  runs  it." — Zion. 

“Yes.  .4nd  it  becomes  undesir¬ 
able  when  you  don’t  recognize 
this  and  don’t  fight  it.” — Kemp¬ 
ton. 

“I’m  absolutely  free.  Nobody 
ever  told  me  anything.” — Bres¬ 
lin. 

.4  reporter  from  Latin  .Amer¬ 
ica  asks  why  news  from  there 
i.sn’t  being  covered  properly  hy 
newsimpers  in  the  I’nited  States 
and  why  U.S.  newspapers  sup¬ 
press  some  of  these  stories.  The 
panel  answers  him. 

“Certain  .stories  are  not  pub¬ 
lished  because  of  national  secur¬ 
ity.” — Schaai). 

“We  really  work  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  We’re  not  anarchists 
so  as  reporter's  we  don’t  criticize 
our  government.” — Zion. 

“Certain  stories  aren’t  pub¬ 
lished  Irecause  we  don’t  under¬ 
stand  them.  It  .starts  with  abil¬ 
ity.” — Breslin. 

“The  basic  irroblem  is  that 
this  country’  is  still  suffering 
from  an  oath  of  loyalty’  left  over 
from  the  .McCarthy  days.  And 
we  reaffirm  our  loyalty  by  al¬ 
ways  try’ing  to  prove  ourselves 
loyal.” — Kempton. 

“There  is  no  conspiracy  among 
the  press  to  hold  stories  back. 
Latin  America,  in  fact,  has  been 
worked  to  a  frazzle.  The  problem 
is  that  some  New  York  editors 
have  no  faith  in  anybody  not 
sitting  in  New  York  City.”— 
Gavzer. 

Right  about  here  Breslin  cornel 
in  with:  “There  is  no  tinu 
during  a  working  day  for  any 
conspiracy.”  This  sets  off  <> 
chorus  of  boos  from  the  a  wh¬ 
ence.  Shortly  after,  the  night 
ends  on  this  note: 

“There  is  no  conspiracy  amony 
newspapers.  Only  dumlniesf 
Only  a  basic  dumbness.”-' 
Kempton. 
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Panted 


Watch  for  ELECTRIC  SHOWCASE— a  new  series  of  TV  special  attractions,  starring  Gordon  and  Sheila  MacRae.  Inaugural  show,  "Winterland 
on  Ice,"  featuring  the  Shipstads  and  Johnson  Ice  Follies  and  the  Good  Time  Singers,  Sunday,  December  27,  7:30  P.M.,  E.S.T.,  ABC-TV, 


How  one  of  our  shareholders 
picked  up  some  capital 


Who  are  the  people  who  own  the  investor-owned 
^‘lectric  light  and  power  companies? 

Well,  you  never  know.  One  shareholder  of  an 
electric  company  is  a  boy  who  got  the  money  to  buy 
his  first  share  by  collecting  and  returning  empty 
pop  bottles. 

Then,  of  course,  many  shareholders  are  house¬ 
wives  and  mothers.  .Along  with  thousands  of  just 
plain  Joes  who  bring  home  the  bacon.  And  there 
are  hundreds  of  insurance  companies,  banks  and 
pension  funds  that  put  people’s  money  to  work  in 
electric  company  securities. 

Our  pop-bottle  boy  and  more  than  4,000,000 
other  shareholders  are  direct  owners  of  the  electric 
light  and  power  companies— making  up  one  of  the 


most  widely  owned  industries  in  America.  And  its 
indirect  investors— the  people  with  money  in  .savings 
banks,  insurance  policies  and  pension  funds— are 
numbered  in  the  tens  of  millions. 

Thus  from  the  savings  of  millions  of  people,  a 
mighty  river  of  finance  flows  into  this  and  other 
industries  that  have  helped  give  us  the  best  electric 
service  and  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world. 

Isn’t  it  wonderful  to  be  part  of  a  country  where 
there  is  hope  and  opportunity  even  in  an  empty 
pop  bottle? 

You’ve  got  good  things  going  for  you  with  service  by 

Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies* 

4<Names  of  sponsoring  companies  available  to  you  through  this  magazine. 
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Let’s  Keep  ft  This  Way! 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation’s 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards 


CONSERVATION  AWAROS 
TO  NEWSPAPERMEN 


Prizes  totalling  $2000  will  be  awarded  to  newspapermen  and 
women  on  U.S.  newspapers  in  recogpiition  of  outstanding  work 
in  the  cause  of  conservation  published  in  newspapers  during 
1964.  First  prize:  $1000;  Second  prize:  $500;  Five  additional 
prizes  of  $100  each. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these  awards,  is  limited  to 
conservation  of  soil,  water,  forests,  vegetation,  wildlife,  scen¬ 
ery,  and  open  space.  Conservation  of  mineral  resources  and 
oil,  important  though  it  is,  is  not  included. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  t  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  t  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAI 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 

Omrarol  Advartiiina  Dapt. ...  200  Park  Ava.,  Naw  Yarii  City— Chtcapa  San  FranciMa  Lat  Angalat  Oatrait  ancinnati  Phlladalphla  Dalla* 


ENTRY  DEADLINE:  February  15,  1965.  Any  U.S.  newii 
paperman  or  woman  may  be  nominated  for  an  award  by  a 
newspaper  or  newspaper  reader. 

Nominations  of  candidates,  including  clippings  or  tearshe 
of  candidate’s  work  published  in  a  newspaper  during  1964  an4 
a  biographical  sketch  of  author,  should  be  sent  to  Scripps-Howar 
Foundation,  care  of  Edward  J.  Meeman,  Conservation  Edito 
495  Union  Avenue,  Memphis  1,  Tennessee.  No  entry  blank  i| 
required. 
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